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PREFACE 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s  the  literature  on  the  colo- 
nial Chesapeake  stood  on  the  cutting  edge  of  American  histo- 
riography, the  premier  example  in  American  history  of  the 
"new  social  history."  At  the  Hall  of  Records  in  Annapolis, 
the  St.  Marys  City  historians  performed  miracles  in  generat- 
ing quantifiable  data  from  stingy  surviving  records.  At  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Rutmans  set  extremely  high 
standards  for  both  evidence  and  argument. 

Yet  by  the  1990s  historians  would  generally  conclude 
that  colonial  Chesapeake  historiography  had  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  earlier  promise.  In  part  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Chesapeake  historiography  reflects  simply  another  full  cycle 
in  the  discipline's  perennial  oscillation  between  "objectiv- 
ist"  and  "relativist"  phases.^  More  fundamentally,  the  his- 
torians of  the  colonial  Chesapeake  proved  unable  to  deliver 
a  much-anticipated  synthesis  as  a  result  of  a  failure  to 
address  the  themes  of  concern  to  more  traditional  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  historians.  Specifically,  while  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  social  history  was  pushing  traditional 
intellectual  historians  to  move  from  the  study  of  formal 
ideas  divorced  from  behavior,  Chesapeake  scholars  themselves 
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avoided  tackling  the  problem  of  relating  expressed  ideas  to 
observed  behavior.^ 

Indeed,  one  can  fairly  say  that  because  these  social 
historians  never  bothered  to  test  rigorously  their  presump- 
tions about  mind  and  behavior,  their  analysis  of  the  first 
Anglo-Americans  remained  firmly  stuck  in  the  framework 
fashioned  more  than  eighty  years  ago  by  Philip  Alexander 
Bruce  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker,  a  framework  of  which 
all  but  a  handful  of  historians  seem  blissfully  ignorant.  In 
this  debate,  each  side  has  charged  the  other  so  often  with 
propagating  "myths"  that  we  would  do  well  to  heed  their 
charges.  But  the  problem  hardly  reflects  a  lack  of  creativi- 
ty or  objectivity  among  historians.  Rather,  at  a  deeper 
level,  the  historiographical  stagnation  reflects  a  general 
malaise  in  the  social  sciences  in  general,  mired  in  turn- 
of-the-century  debates  over  what  has  been  variously  called 
the  rise  of  liberalism,  modernization,  and  the  transition  to 
capitalism,  and  over  the  relative  influences  of  environ- 
mental, institutional,  and  cultural  factors. 

Historians  have  ambiguously  maintained  two  general 
views  toward  myths.  Some  have  favored  an  "objectivist"  ap- 
proach, treating  myths  as  false  ideas  to  be  debunked  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  pushing  the  discipline  toward  a  more 
scientific  history.  Others,  rejecting  scientific  preten- 
sions, have  favored  a  "relativist"  approach,  treating  myths 
simply  as  ideas  which  historians  and  non-historians  alike 
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seek  to  create  and  shape  to  help  advance  certain  social 
agendas,  in  the  process  pushing  the  discipline  toward 
"history  as  present  politics."'' 

Relativists  quite  correctly  point  out  that  what  is  one 
person's  truth  is  another's  myth  and  that  under  intense 
cross-examination  all  knowledge  can  be  reduced  to  myths.  But 
they  go  beyond  this  to  argue  that  history  has  no  objective 
standards  to  determine  "truth."  Since  myths  shape  our 
"actual  categories  of  perception, "  no  historian  can  escape 
them.  Myths  provide  the  framework  by  which  we  as  humans  make 
"the  chaos  of  experience"  we  call  life  intelligible  to 
ourselves.  At  a  more  pragmatic  level,  myths  and  stereotypes 
serve  a  useful  function,  allowing  historians  to  write  with 
authority  on  subjects  beyond  their  expertise  and  to  fill 
gaping  holes  in  narratives  for  which  no  historian  could 
possibly  gather  enough  empirical  evidence.  Stereotypes, 
moreover,  provide  a  useful  tool  for  both  historians  and 
readers,  freeing  the  mind  from  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
contradictory  and  complex  information.  And  myths  have  such  a 
life  of  their  own  and  become  so  infused  with  affective 
meaning  that  they  persist  oblivious  to  the  mass  of  empirical 
evidence  brought  against  them  in  historiographical  battles. 
Thus  myth-busting  becomes  a  thankless  task  unless  combined 
with  the  positive  task  of  fashioning  an  alternative  myth.'^ 

All  well  and  good,  but  the  discipline  of  history  is 
also  vested  with  scientific  standards  toward  which,  as  John 
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Higham  notes,  "the  great  community  of  historians--a  communi- 
ty that  remains  unswervingly  engaged  in  defending  a  boundary 
between  histories  and  f ictions"--strives . ^  Relativism  turns 
the  discipline  of  history  into  "the  game  of  debunking 
myths, "  the  fruitless  activity  of  using  myths  to  denounce 
other  myths  as  false  and  vice  versa  ad  nauseum  with  no  hope 
of  actually  ameliorating  our  understanding,  and  inevitably 
making  us  slaves  to  our  own  myths. ^  A  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  scientific  progress  in  understanding  undoubtedly 
itself  reflects  a  bias  in  Western  thought.  But  this  belief 
also  reflects  a  pragmatic  approach  to  solving  real  problems 
for  people  who  believe  that,  regardless  of  differences  among 
people,  disinterested  scholars  can  reach  some  standards  of 
comparison  to  judge  the  merits  of  alternative  solutions  with 
the  hope  of  actually  improving  rather  than  aggravating  the 
problems.  Even  the  most  nihilistic  of  scholars  recognize 
some  standards,  knowing  full  well  that  human  life  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  In  practice,  establishing  "objec- 
tive" standards  becomes  a  political  rather  than  epistemolog- 
ical  problem.^ 

On  a  more  positive  note,  myths  provide  a  point  of 
takeoff  for  the  scientific  historian,  "useful  generaliza- 
tions by  which  data  may  be  tested."®  The  purpose  of  "seri- 
ous history,"  argues  C.  Vann  Woodward,  is  not  to  destroy  or 
create  myths,  but  to  critique  myths.'  This  presumes  the 
ability  to  step  outside  of  myths,  at  least  temporarily,  so 


that  the  historian  can  analyze  them  objectively.  Such  an 
ability  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  The  roots  of  many  myths 
lie  deep  in  Western  thought,  especially  the  dichotomous 
conventions  forcing  thought  into  terms  of  black  and  white 
instead  of  that  vast  foreboding  gray  which  comprises  reali- 
ty. With  changing  generations,  myth  readily  turns  into 
counter-myth  only  to  return  to  the  earlier  myth;  but  above 
all  the  Janus-faced  myths  persist  as  historians  maintain 
"the  old  yearning  for  a  sharp,  clear-cut  antithesis. "^° 
Sophisticated  historians  realize  that  debates  in  history,  as 
in  all  the  social  sciences,  do  not  reduce  to  black  and  white 
but  revolve  around  how  to  make  sense  of  the  gray--or,  as 
David  Hackett  Fischer  puts  it,  "how  the  terms  of  mediation 
are  to  be  resolved.  "■'^^  Yet  the  recognition  does  not  neces- 
sarily enable  them  or  other  historians  to  escape  these 
ubiquitous  myths. 

This  dissertation  attempts  to  explore  possible  "terms 
of  mediation."  I  do  not  consider  this  an  easy  task,  but  I  do 
believe  it  possible.  The  exploration  will  take  us  deeper 
than  might  be  expected  into  historiography,  classical 
thought,  social  science  theory,  and  ideas  and  behavior  in 
England  as  well  as  Virginia.  But  such  a  journey  is  necessary 
on  the  one  hand  to  an  understanding  of  the  immediate  subject 
matter  (the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake)  and,  on  the 
other,  to  show  how  the  modern  debates  with  their  varying 
assumptions  about  Virginian,  Southern,  English,  American, 
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and  human  natures  have  prevented  historians  from  realizing 
some  important  truths  about  those  natures. 
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My  dissertation  challenges  current  views  of  early 
American  political  economy  by  examining  the  contemporary 
ideas  and  actions  of  seventeenth-century  Virginians.  Its 
findings  indicate  that  attempts  to  define  these  transplanted 
Englishmen  in  terms  of  "traditional"  and  "modern"  ideal 
types  distort  our  understanding  of  their  mind  and  behavior. 

While  Englishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  believed 
that  people  should  behave  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
common  good,  in  no  way  did  they  believe  that  people  actually 
would  so  behave.  They  accepted  that  almost  everyone  was 
motivated  primarily  by  egoistic  interests  that  often  worked 
contrary  to  the  common  good. 

In  no  way,  however,  did  they  conceive  that  people  would 
respond  to  market  forces  like  economic  maximizers.  To  them, 
the  greatest  potential  problem  preventing  England  and  Vir- 
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ginia  alike  from  achieving  their  true  potential  was  not  ava- 
rice in  the  marketplace  but  indolence.  While  they  accepted 
the  importance  of  hope  and  opportunity  as  motivators,  they 
believed  that  only  "necessity, "  or  relative  poverty,  could 
overcome  the  natural  laziness  of  Englishmen  or  mankind  in 
general . 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  this  "necessity" 
model  of  economic  behavior  can  explain  the  actual  behavior 
of  these  Englishmen.  Examination  of  planter  behavior  in  the 
seventeenth-century  Chesapeake,  as  revealed  through  multiple 
regression  analysis  of  tobacco  productivity,  demand  for 
labor,  and  demand  for  land  in  the  period  1660-1706,  demon- 
strates all  the  "perverse"  characteristics  typically  associ- 
ated with  traditional  peasants  and  a  backward-sloping  supply 
of  labor:  far  from  escalating  productive  forces,  rising 
tobacco  prices  actually  resulted  in  a  reduced  demand  for 
additional  labor  and  a  decrease  in  productivity. 

Indeed,  rather  than  serving  to  verify  the  "traditional" 
nature  of  seventeenth-century  Englishmen,  the  discovery  of 
such  behavior  in  the  Chesapeake  challenges  simplistic  divi- 
sions of  people  both  past  and  present  into  traditional  and 
modern  categories,  an  idea  rooted  more  in  nineteenth-century 
American  and  Western  exceptionalism  than  in  objective  analy- 
sis. Evidence  from  Western  and  Third  World  countries  is 
ready  to  hand  to  demonstrate  that  the  necessity  model  of 
economic  behavior  is  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  in  their 
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time  and  helps  to  explain  historical  and  cross-cultural 
behavior  better  than  competing  theories. 
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CHAPTER  1 
MYTHS  OF  ORIGIN,  ORIGINS  OF  MYTH 


In  the  great  American  narrative,  the  settlers  of  seven- 
teenth-century Virginia  have  never  achieved  full  rank.  They 
exist  merely  as  foils  to  more  important  actors:  seventeenth- 
century  New  England  Puritans,  who,  it  is  argued,  shaped  the 
future  American  mind;  eighteenth-century  Virginians,  who  led 
America  to  independence;  and  nineteenth-century  Southern 
planters,  who  drove  the  nation  into  civil  war.  Yet  these 
Englishmen  profoundly  shaped  the  course  of  American  history. 
They  developed  an  extensive  staple  economy  built  around 
forced  labor  out  of  which  emerged  both  heroes  and  villains. 
The  posterity  of  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake,  each 
succeeding  generation  pushing  further  and  further  to  the 
south  and  west,  played  as  great  a  role  in  shaping  the  Ameri- 
can character  as  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Surely  to 
understand  the  history  of  the  United  States,  one  must  under- 
stand these  first  Anglo-Americans. 

It  is  a  difficult  task,  however.  From  the  earliest 
promotional  literature  to  the  latest  historiographical 
debates,  no  matter  where  one  turns  in  a  quest  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  Virginian  Englishmen,  one  cannot  escape  the 
myths  of  the  past.  As  Carl  Van  Doren  remarked  on  reading  Jay 
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B.  Hubbell's  dissertation  in  1919,  "the  remote  Virginia  past 
was  buried  under  as  many  layers  of  legend  as  the  numerous 
strata  which  Heinrich  Schliemann  found  overlying  Homer's 
Troy."^  In  part  this  reflects,  as  Richard  Hofstadter  well 
noted,  the  loss  to  the  American  imagination  of  the  entire 
pre-Revolutionary  era,  leaving  only  "an  episodic  mytho- 
logy."'^ But  the  colonial  era  does  not  suffer  alone.  The 
ghosts  of  the  English  and  American  civil  wars  continue  to 
haunt  all  interpretations  of  the  American  past.  The  very 
categories  commonly  used  to  conceptualize  the  mind  and 
behavior  of  these  earliest  Americans--Puritans  and  Yankees, 
Rogues  and  Cavaliers,  Yeomen  and  Po '  White  Trash--ref lect 
the  polemical  war  of  words  waged  by  seventeenth-century 
Englishmen  on  the  one  hand  and  antebellum  Americans  on  the 
other. 

The  problem  in  conceptualization,  however,  goes  deeper 
than  stereotypical  labels  for  modern  historians  are  mired  in 
their  own  polemical  war  of  words.  When  discussing  colonial 
Virginia,  historians  do  not  pit  one  hypothesis  against 
another,  but  one  historian's  truth  against  another's  myth. 
Furthermore,  oblivious  to  their  own  historiography,  these 
historians  do  not  even  realize  they  have  been  mired  in  the 
same  debate  since  the  1910s  and  have  gotten  no  closer  to 
agreement.  But,  as  later  chapters  will  show,  the  sterility 
of  modern  historiography  reflects  a  problem  far  deeper  than 
the  simple  lack  of  historiographical  perspective. 


Modernist  Approach 

All  historians  acknowledge  that  New  World  cultures 
arose  out  of  the  combined  influence  of  cultural  inheritance, 
the  selective  nature  of  migration,  the  selective  transfer- 
ence of  Old  World  institutions,  particular  New  World  geogra- 
phy and  climate,  contact  with  other  cultures,  and  continuing 
contact  with  the  mother  country.  Yet  studies  have  varied 
greatly  in  the  weight  given  to  each  factor,  ignoring  some 
completely,  giving  lip  service  to  others,  all  the  while 
highlighting  one  or  the  other  as  "the  central  theme"  of 
American  development. 

For  the  most  part,  differing  interpretations  of  the 
mindset  of  the  seventeenth-century  Virginian  and  hence  the 
nature  of  early  Virginia  society  have  stressed  cultural 
baggage,  selective  migration,  and  physical  environment  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  factors.  Historians  generally 
assume  all  white  Virginians  were  Anglo-Saxon,  ignoring  the 
small  groups  of  Welsh,  Scots,  Irish,  and  Hugenots.^  Simi- 
larly, they  ignore  cultural  contact  with  these  minor  immi- 
grant streams,  as  well  as  the  larger  numbers  of  African  and 
West  Indian  slaves  and  native  Americans  (apart  from  the 
exceptional  and  isolated  work  of  Mechal  Sobel  and  a  handful 
of  ethnohistorians) .^  While  earlier  studies  of  seventeenth- 
century  Virginia  usually  recognized  the  civilizing  effect  of 
continued  commercial  contact  with  England  in  the  first 
years,  modern  studies  all  but  ignore  such  contact.   Fur- 
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thermore,  almost  all  historians  of  early  Virginia,  whether 
they  emphasize  continuity  or  change,  treat  institutional 
transfer  as  a  dependent  rather  than  an  independent  vari- 
able.^ 

Yet  historians  differ  fundamentally  and  vociferously  on 
whether  cultural  baggage,  selective  migration,  or  the  physi- 
cal environment  proved  the  dominant  factor  in  shaping  colo- 
nial Virginia,  divisions  following  closely  intradisciplinary 
boundaries.  In  general,  "cultural"  and  "intellectual"  histo- 
rians have  worked  within  a  "traditionalist"  framework 
emphasizing  the  transfer  of  traditional  English  culture 
dominated  by  the  gentry  ethic  to  the  New  World  and  only 
slightly  modified  by  the  New  World  environment.®  On  the 
other  hand,  "social"  historians  have  developed  a  "modernist" 
approach  stressing  alternatively  the  selective  transference 
of  English  culture  dominated  by  a  bourgeois  ethic  and  the 
special  nature  of  the  New  World  environment  that  transformed 
traditional  Englishmen  into  modern  Americans.^ 

Most  modernist  interpretations  of  early  America  do  not 
argue  any  intent  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  to  create  a 
modern  world,  but  rather  the  divergence  from  traditional 
ideals  as  a  result  of  the  different  physical  environment .  ^° 
Although  historians  have  emphasized  various  environmental 
factors  that  significantly  impacted  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  society  (such  as  warm  climate,  abundant  land, 
Indian  clearings.  Tidewater  riverine  system,  isolation  from 
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England),  the  general  emphasis  in  most  environmentalist 
interpretations  of  seventeenth-century  Virginia  can  be 
summed  up  by  one  word:  frontier.  All  of  the  great  "frontier" 
historians  of  nineteenth-century  America  from  Turner  to  Ray 
Allen  Billington  have  recognized  (at  least  implicitly) 
seventeenth-century  Virginia  as  the  earliest  frontier, 
although  usually  downplaying  its  significance  to  the  great 
American  narrative  by  labeling  the  Tidewater  a  "European" 
frontier  or  "a  frontier  without  frontiersmen."^^  Historians 
and  historical  archaeologists  of  the  colonial  Chesapeake 
have  regularly  highlighted  the  frontier  concept.  ^^ 

This  emphasis  on  the  frontier  obviously  reflects  the 
dominance  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  in  twentieth-century 
American  historiography.^^  Unfortunately,  just  what  one 
means  by  frontier  remains  as  ambiguous  with  regard  to  seven- 
teenth-century Virginia  as  to  the  nineteenth-century  West. 
Turner,  in  his  various  writings  on  the  frontier,  presented 
various  definitions.  Indeed,  the  power  of  his  thesis  rests 
fundamentally  on  that  very  ambiguity  of  definition,  drawing 
as  much  on  myth  and  metaphor  as  on  late  nineteenth-century 
evolutionary  science.^'*  In  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition, 
the  frontier  has  both  a  dark  and  a  bright  side,  alternately 
a  howling  wilderness  ruled  by  demons  and  wild  beasts  and  a 
"Lockean"  state  of  nature  ruled  by  the  hand  of  God  that 
God's  chosen  people  transform  into  the  Promised  Land.  In 
America,  via  its  links  with  Puritanism  and  Jef f ersonianism. 
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this  Judeo-Christian  tradition  came  to  play  a  central  role 
in  American  mythology. ^^  Other  more  pagan  Western  tradi- 
tions equate  the  frontier  with  the  original  state  of  nature: 
a  "Hobbesian"  war  of  man  against  man  in  a  struggle  for 
survival,  status,  power,  and  wealth;  a  peaceful  and  non- 
materialistic  communitarian  utopia;  or  an  idle  and  carefree 
Lubberland  existence.  ^^  The  power  and  longevity  of  the 
Turner  thesis  lies  in  the  combination  of  the  Manifest  Desti- 
ny of  the  Judeo-Christian  and  Jeffersonian  traditions  with 
the  Hobbesian-cum-Darwinian  scientific  tradition. ■'■^  But 
attempts  to  extend  the  Judeo-Christian  part  of  the  myth  to 
seventeenth-century  Virginia,  for  whatever  reason,  have 
never  really  captured  the  historical  imagination,  leaving 
the  field  ripe  for  a  Hobbesian  interpretation.^^ 

The  Hobbesian  frontier  acts  on  humans  in  three  ways. 
First,  the  abundance  of  resources  and  free  land  on  the 
frontier  creates  infinite  opportunity  for  material  acquisi- 
tion and  spurs  hope  of  social  and  economic  mobility.''"' 
Second,  the  removal  of  traditional  constraints  frees  indi- 
viduals to  compete  with  each  other  for  those  resources 
without  regard  for  the  consequences  to  others  in  the  present 
or  future.  Third,  the  ruggedness  of  the  frontier  makes 
actual  survival  and  the  survival  of  one's  offspring  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  success  in  that  competition.  In  the 
language  of  Social  Darwinism,  following  Charles  Darwin 
himself,  the  whole  westward  movement,  beginning  with  the 
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trans-Atlantic  voyage,  becomes  "a  'process'  wherein  the 
survival  value  of  men  and  institutions  was  tested, "  an  arena 
in  which  heredity  and  environment,  "eugenics  and  euthenics, " 
worked  in  harmony  within  "the  framework  prescribed  by 
race."^°  Scholars  recognize  that  all  these  effects  do  not 
occur  on  every  frontier  and  the  effects  occur  in  non-fron- 
tier contexts  as  well  (such  as  in  the  opportunity  and  hope 
generated  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  the  removal  of  con- 
straints and  threat  to  survival  in  times  of  societal  break- 
down). Furthermore,  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  exact 
outcome  of  any  individual  effect  or  combination  of  effects 
on  a  particular  society.  But  in  the  context  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century Virginia  frontier,  modernists  like  Carl  L. 
Becker,  Wilbur  J.  Cash,  Perry  Miller,  Sigmund  Diamond,  David 
Bertelson,  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  T.  H.  Breen,  Richard  D.  Brown, 
Darrett  B.  Rutman,  and  Jack  P.  Greene  agree  that  the  three 
effects  converged  to  unleash  a  "buccaneering  capitalism"  as 
all  men  fiercely  competed  for  the  factors  of  production  in 
pursuit  of  the  "main  chance, "  which  in  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  generally  meant  maximizing  tobacco  production. ^^ 

Many  of  these  modernists  implicitly  or  explicitly 
presume  the  traditional  nature  of  the  cultural  baggage 
imported  by  the  English,  thus  highlighting  the  nature  of  the 
Turnerian  transformation.  However,  with  the  increasing 
disfavor  of  strict  economic  and  geographic  determinism  in 
the  other  social  sciences,  complexities  in  extending  the 
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Turnerian  thesis  to  non-American  frontiers  and  non-English 
immigrants,  and  critiques  of  American  isolationism,  histori- 
ans after  World  War  II  began  emphasizing  the  bourgeois 
nature  of  the  English  immigrants. '^^  Scholars  like  Carl 
Bridenbaugh,  Stanley  M.  Elkins,  Robert  F.  Berkhofer,  and 
Rutman  highlighted  the  "pre-selective"  nature  of  migration, 
with  America  attracting  only  the  most  ambitious,  individual- 
istic, and  acquisitive  men  and  women,  all  the  while  continu- 
ing to  accent  the  greater  free  play  of  the  New  World  envi- 
ronment.^"' In  the  latest  development,  historians  like 
Rutman,  Brown,  and  Greene  have  begun  to  stress  even  more  the 
transitional  nature  of  English  society,  undergoing  its  own 
(albeit  more  gradual)  modernization  as  the  commercial  revo- 
lution of  the  late  sixteenth-century  and  early  seventeenth- 
century  affected  all  classes.  ^^ 

These  modernists,  although  they  disagree  vehemently 
amongst  themselves  over  things  like  planter  attitudes  toward 
risk  and  the  nature  of  opportunities  and  constraints,  regu- 
larly assume  that  planters,  great  and  small,  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  modern  American  farmers  who  sought 
nothing  more  than  to  maximize  capital  accumulation.^^ 
Indeed,  John  J.  McCusker  and  Russell  R.  Menard  and  several 
other  historians  have  gone  so  far  over  to  an  "economic  man" 
interpretation  as  to  blur  any  distinction  between  historians 
and  neo-classical  economists,  equating  the  planters  of  the 
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seventeenth-century  Chesapeake  with  twentieth-century  indus- 


trial firms. ■^^ 


Traditionalist  Approach 

The  modernist  approach  did  not  go  unchallenged.  After 
World  War  II,  intellectual  and  cultural  historians  led  by 
Louis  B.  Wright,  Merle  Curti,  Peter  Laslett,  Daniel  Boor- 
stin,  Carl  N.  Degler,  Richard  Beale  Davis,  and  most  recently 
Bertram  Wyatt-Brown  and  David  Hackett  Fischer,  have  coun- 
tered that  continuity,  the  transplantation  of  the  rural 
gentry  ideal--or  what  Fischer  calls  the  "Cavalier  ethic"-- 
played  the  greatest  role  in  shaping  colonial  Virginia  soci- 
ety. "As  social-climbing  citizens  at  home  [in  England] 
sought  to  imitate  the  landed  gentry, "  wrote  Wright,  "so 
Virginia  colonists  who  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  land 
and  accumulating  wealth"  sought  to  become  "country  gentlemen 
in  the  English  manner,  and  country  gentlemen,  for  better  or 
worse,  they  became."'^''  Moreover,  continuing  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  nineteenth-century  New  England  historians,  tradi- 
tionalists tend  to  set  off  the  Southern  experience  from 
mainstream  American  experience,  tracing  the  American  charac- 
ter and  institutions  to  Northern  roots  and  the  Southern 
character  to  English  gentry  roots.  When  Degler  wrote  in  1959 
that  "Capitalism  Came  in  the  First  Ships"  to  America,  he  did 
not  mean  the  Susan  Constant,  Godspeed,  and  Discovery. 
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In  contrast  to  the  materialist  objectives  stressed  by 
the  modernist  approach,  traditionalists  emphasize  the  ideal- 
ist pursuit  of  gentility,  the  "honor  of  a  gentleman"  which 
comprised  "that  quality  which  was  the  very  mainspring  of  his 
actions. "^^  "The  pattern  of  life  which  the  ruling  class  of 
Virginia  planters  sought  to  follow  was  an  ancient  heritage 
dependent  upon  the  possession  of  land,  with  sufficient 
income  to  maintain  one's  position  with  dignity  and  honor. "^° 
Even  acquisitiveness  and  luxury  reflected  the  desire  for  the 
appropriate  accoutrements  of  one's  station. ^^  In  addition, 
the  ideal  comprised  such  elements  as  the  Renaissance  spirit 
of  adventure,  religiosity,  hedonism,  a  desire  for  material 
security,  and  an  overall  emphasis  on  the  Aristotelian  golden 
mean — a  balance  or  equilibrium  among  all  these  diverse 
elements  not  allowing  any  single  aspect  to  obliterate  other 
aspects  of  a  genteel  life.^^ 

Like  the  modernists,  traditionalists  recognize  both 
that  the  character  of  the  immigrants  did  not  change  simply 
in  the  course  of  making  a  trans-Atlantic  voyage  and  that  the 
end  product  of  Virginia  society  resulted  from  the  evolution- 
ary interaction  of  the  intended  goal  with  the  environ- 
ment.  Indeed,  while  modernists  note  that  the  frontier 
engendered  the  Yankee  spirit,  traditionalists  typically  find 
that  the  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil  allowed  the  Cavalier 
ethic  to  flourish  in  Virginia.'^'* 
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Traditionalists  like  Wright,  Boorstin,  and  Davis  be- 
lieve that  the  realities  of  colonial  life  forced  all  plan- 
ters, great  and  small,  to  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  economic 
activities  to  attain  a  desired  standard  of  living.  And, 
indeed,  the  planter  worked  hard  and  engaged  in  almost  any 
activity  or  investment  for  his  capital  that  might  yield  a 
profit,  from  tobacco  production  to  land  speculation  to 
commercial  trade  to  political  office. ^^  But  traditionalists 
emphasized  that,  despite  the  reality  of  environmental  con- 
straints, the  ultimate  goal  was  not  the  maximization  of 
wealth.  "Honor,"  Wyatt-Brown  notes,  "had  always  required 
wealth  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  was  not  the  end 
itself .. .possessions  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  and  enjoy- 
ing them  was  secular  accumulation,  amoral  and  self-indul- 
gent, as  churchmen  as  well  as  men  of  honor  never  tired  of 
stressing. "^^  Despite  their  labors,  planters  always  found 
time  for  a  cultured  life.  To  these  would-be  gentlemen,  the 
wilderness  represented  a  temporary  obstacle  in  the  path  to 
gentility  and  civilization.^'' 

Behavioral  Consensus 

Despite  the  vast  gulf  between  traditionalists  and 
modernists  at  the  level  of  cultural  analysis  highlighted 
above,  at  the  behavioral  level  that  gulf  shrinks  to  almost 
nothing.  Cultural  and  intellectual  historians  following 
Wright  have  acceded  to  almost  the  entire  modernist  argument 
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below  the  level  of  the  "ultimate"  goal  or  psychology  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Virginia  planter.  The  two  approaches 
differ  little  on  short-term  goals,  actual  behavior,  or  the 
behavioral  transformation  of  colonial  Virginia  society  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  only  question 
being  whether  these  are  manifestations  of  human  nature, 
traditional  English  values  constrained  by  insufficient 
wealth  and  the  frontier  environment,  or  bourgeois  behavior 
of  a  modern  kind.  Both  sides  agree  that  the  difference 
between  pursuits  of  gentility,  status,  wealth,  or  capital 
might  matter  in  the  eighteenth  century  but  not  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  wealth  was  the  basis  for  achieving 
every  goal.  Acknowledging  that  wealth  was  essential  to  the 
pursuit  of  honor  and  gentility  on  the  seventeenth-century 
Chesapeake  frontier,  traditionalists  conclude  that  the 
immediate  goal  was  to  maximize  capital  accumulation  in  order 
to  buy  servants  and  land  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
achieving  a  future  gentility.^®  But  traditionalists  and 
modernists  agree,  regardless  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Virginians,  that  gentility  was  an  unrealistic  goal  on  the 
seventeenth-century  frontier. ^^ 

Reflecting  the  consensus  on  immigrant  origins,  both 
approaches  apply  the  same  motivational  model  to  all  seven- 
teenth-century immigrants.  Regardless  of  origins,  all 
Englishmen,  like  immigrants  in  any  age,  sought  to  better 
their  condition,  to  acquire  a  freehold,  and  to  accumulate 
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wealth  in  the  land  of  opportunity.  Thus  they  flocked  to 
Virginia,  pulled  to  it  by  abundant  land,  high  wages,  and  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  pushed  from  England  by  declining 
real  wages,  civil  war,  social  upheaval,  and  bad  harvests. 

Similarly,  both  schools  stress  a  model  of  transforma- 
tion rather  than  continuity  for  colonial  Virginia,  where 
seventeenth-century  frontiersmen  changed  themselves  into  an 
eighteenth-century  aristocracy  with  the  development  of  their 
own  hedonistic  "Tuckahoe"  culture  built  around  leisure, 
luxury,  sport,  horses,  sociability,  and  chivalry,  while 
retaining  their  earlier  commercially-oriented,  hard-working 
spirit.  Martin  H.  Quitt  aptly  characterizes  this  "transfor- 
mation" as  the  shift  from  seventeenth-century  "merchant- 
planters"  to  eighteenth-century  "planter-merchants."  Richard 
D.  Brown  labels  the  process  "traditionalization, "  from  a 
modern  buccaneering  to  a  more  traditional  capitalism. ^^ 

Although  traditionalists  stress  far  greater  continuity 
in  ultimate  goals  and  accent  much  more  the  role  of  cultural 
baggage,  both  approaches  acknowledge  the  major  shift  in 
short-term  goals  and  behavior  as  the  frontier  stage  ended. 
As  Virginia  society  stabilized  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  virtue  of  the  growth  of  a  native  population,  a 
more  equal  sex  ratio,  and  possibly  a  general  decline  in 
mortality,  social  conditions  made  possible  for  the  first 
time  the  development  of  patriarchal,  nuclear  households.  But 
both  traditionalists  and  modernists  emphasize  above  all  the 
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transition  to  slavery  after  1680  with  its  detrimental  impact 
on  the  buccaneering,  capitalistic  behavior  of  rich  and  poor 
whites  alike. ''^  With  the  shift  to  slavery,  great  planters 
finally  accumulated  sufficient  wealth  to  permit  themselves 
the  material  symbols  of  their  status  and  the  leisure  to 
pursue  the  genteel  life.  Conspicuous  consumption  and 
aversion  to  manual  labor  spread  across  all  classes. ''^ 
Furthermore,  both  approaches  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
eighteenth-century  cultural  contacts  with  England  in  the 
refinement  of  the  new  Creole  elite.  Increasingly  sensitive 
to  criticism  and  ridicule  over  their  provincialism,  Virginia 
planters  turned  to  the  English  gentry  for  guidance  in  mat- 
ters of  status  and  gentility  and  emulated  the  changing 
European  fashions.'*^  The  two  processes  of  creolization  and 
Anglicization  intertwined  in  a  complex  manner,  giving  rise 
to  the  complex  society  of  eighteenth-century  Virginia.''^ 

This  consensus  periodizes  the  history  of  colonial 
Virginia  into  two  phases,  with  some  historians  inserting  a 
period  of  transition.  Each  phase  had  its  representative 
planter:  Samuel  Mathews  in  the  frontier  phase  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  dominated  by 
"tough,  unsentimental,  quick-tempered,  crudely  ambitious  men 
concerned  with  profits  and  increased  landholdings,  not  the 
grace  of  life";^^  either  William  Byrd  I  or  William  Fitz- 
hugh,  merchant-planters  in  the  transitional  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  William  Byrd  II  in  the  aris- 
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tocratic  phase  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury."*^ The  Great  American  narrative,  however,  seeking  a 
neat  clean  periodization,  ignores  any  transitional  phase  and 
simply  marks  the  transformation  around  1700  from  a  seven- 
teenth-century colonial  society  to  an  eighteenth-century 
provincial  society.^® 

Myth  of  Origins 

Amazingly,  historians  in  the  1990s  have  engaged  in  this 
rather  weak  debate  and  extensive  consensus  almost  oblivious 
to  its  remarkable  similarity  to  the  1920s  when  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Wertenbaker,  slayer  of  "the  Cavalier  myth, "  ruled  the 
historiography  of  seventeenth-century  Virginia.  A  review  of 
this  poorly  understood  historiographical  triumph  provides 
ample  fuel  for  those  who  believe  that  in  slaying  one  myth, 
historians  do  not  move  closer  to  objectivity  but  simply 
impose  a  countermyth.  For  in  truth,  what  Wyatt-Brown  calls 
the  "Myth  of  the  Bourgeois  Planter"  and  Fischer  disparaging- 
ly calls  "the  Wertenbaker  thesis, "  has  dominated  modern 
interpretations  of  seventeenth-century  Virginia,  although 
perhaps  not  for  the  reasons  that  Wyatt-Brown  and  Fischer 
suspect  .^^ 

The  Cavalier  myth  undoubtedly  had  deep  roots  in  atti- 
tudes developed  during  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  eras, 
but  achieved  the  status  of  popular  mythology  only  in  the 
years  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  aided  by  the  popularity 
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of  the  romantic  fiction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  sectional 
tensions  increased.  Southerners  and  Northerners  alike  began 
to  draw  separate  portraits  of  national  origins  for  two 
distinct  civilizations:  a  Puritan-Yankee  North  and  a  Cava- 
lier South.  Antebellum  Americans,  by  mutual  consent,  be- 
lieved Northerners  and  Southerners  were  not  just  possessed 
of  different  cultures  in  the  modern  sense,  but  were  distinct 
races.  Northerners  traced  their  roots  to  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  surging  through  Puritan  Roundheads  while  South- 
erners believed  themselves  the  progeny  of  the  Norman  con- 
querors of  medieval  England  through  their  descendants,  the 
Royalist  defenders  of  Charles  I.  With  such  different  heri- 
tages, both  sections  set  about  creating  distinct  societies, 
each  dominated  by  a  different  spirit:  capitalistic  in  the 
North  and  aristocratic  in  the  South.  ^° 

In  the  aftermath  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  the 
political  war  of  words  faded  and  custody  of  the  myths  of 
origin  passed  to  historians  as  history  fell  increasingly 
under  the  domination  of  "professional"  academics.  Two 
trends,  with  obvious  roots  in  the  racism  of  the  antebellum 
era,  marked  late  nineteenth-century  historiography:  a  back- 
ward-looking, localistic  filiopietism  and  a  forward-looking, 
nationalistic  Social  Darwinism.  Although  "amateur"  histor- 
ians inclined  toward  the  former  and  "professional"  histor- 
ians toward  the  latter,  both  groups  shared  a  desire  to  heal 
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old  sectional  wounds  by  deemphasizing  the  antebellum  empha- 
sis on  racial  and  class  divisions  between  North  and  South. 

In  the  historiography  of  colonial  Virginia,  these 
trends  revealed  themselves  most  sharply  in  the  work  of  John 
Esten  Cooke  and  John  Fiske,  the  key  modern  progenitors  of 
the  myth  of  the  Cavalier  exodus.  Both  stressed  a  great 
migration  of  Royalist  supporters  from  England  to  Virginia 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I  as  the  only  feasible  expla- 
nation for  the  significant  rise  in  population  in  the  colony 
between  1649  and  1671.  Undoubtedly,  for  Cooke  and  his  fellow 
Southerners,  filiopietism  played  an  important  role  in  their 
promotion  of  the  Cavalier  myth  as  a  reaction  to  New  England 
dominance  of  national  history.  ^^  Nevertheless,  Cooke  and 
Fiske  primarily  turned  to  the  Cavalier  myth  within  the 
spirit  of  a  postbellum  reconciliation  espoused  by  many 
members  of  the  literary  community  North  and  South.  This 
compromise  on  American  origins  substituted  a  common  Anglo- 
Saxon  inheritance  for  the  antebellum  emphasis  on  North- 
South  class  and  racial  divisions.  In  turn,  terms  like 
Cavalier  and  Puritan  reverted  to  their  earlier  connotation 
of  strictly  religious  and  political  differences  during  the 
great  exodus  of  political  and  religious  refugees  from 
seventeenth-century  England  that  originally  peopled 
America.  ^^ 

The  antebellum  and  Cooke-Fiske  versions  of  the  Cavalier 
exodus  started  unraveling  as  more  critical  genealogists  and 
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historians  began  to  examine  the  historical  record.  By  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  genealogists  had  revealed  that  few 
noblemen  or  even  near  relations  of  noblemen  had  immigrated 
to  early  Virginia,  and  leading  journals  like  the  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  and  the  William  and  Mary 
Quarterly  had  grown  increasingly  hostile  to  the  aristocratic 
myth.^^  Even  Fiske  would  write  that  most  planters  descended 
from  "either  country  squires  or  prosperous  yeomen,  or 
craftsmen  from  the  numerous  urban  guilds. "^^  The  detailed 
work  of  Philip  Alexander  Bruce  finally  put  to  rest  both  the 
literal  antebellum  and  Cooke-Fiske  myths.  Although  Bruce 
traced  the  origins  of  some  of  the  higher  planter  class  to 
English  peers,  knights,  esquires,  and  "gentlemen, "  he  found 
that  these  immigrants  were  not  concentrated  in  one  great 
exodus  but  arrived  throughout  the  seventeenth  century;  more 
to  the  point,  Bruce  found  that  the  planters  for  the  most 
part  descended  from  the  English  squirearchy,  professionals, 
military  officers,  and,  especially,  the  merchant  class. 
Further  Bruce  showed  conclusively  that  servants  comprised 
the  great  bulk  of  immigrants  over  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  ^^ 

A  genuine  consensus  quickly  grew  around  Bruce ' s  more 
balanced  presentation  emphasizing  the  mercantile  background 
of  most  of  the  planter  elite.  ^''  In  the  twentieth  century, 
lingering  references  to  the  antebellum  and  Cooke-Fiske  myths 
of  a  great  Cavalier  exodus  can  only  be  labelled  straw-man 
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arguments.^®  Indeed,  historians  go  to  great  lengths  to 
eschew  any  association  with  the  old  myths.  ^^  Even  Fischer, 
whose  latest  effort  on  occasion  implies  a  reversion  to  the 
racial  Cavalier  myth  of  the  antebellum  era,  when  directly 
challenged  claims  nothing  more  than  what  Bruce  claimed  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. ^° 

Origins  of  an  Ethos:  Cavalier  versus  Yankee 

Consensus  on  the  social  origins  of  seventeenth-century 
Virginians  has,  however,  led  only  to  more  intensified  dis- 
agreements among  historians  over  the  nature  of  early  Vir- 
ginia society.  The  modern  debate  shifted  from  social  origins 
to  questions  of  the  mindset  of  the  immigrants  and  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  competing  influences  of  environment  and 
culture.  Far  more  than  any  other  historians,  Bruce  and 
Wertenbaker  set  the  groundwork  for  this  debate. 

Although  Bruce  did  not  accept  the  old  Cavalier  myth,  he 
evinced  such  a  nostalgia  for  the  "spacious  days  of  the  old 
landed  aristocracy, "  that  his  portrait  of  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Virginia  "could  have  jarred  no  one  who  remained  dedi- 
cated to  the  idea  that  Virginia  owed  much  of  its  essential 
character  to  its  Cavalier  settlers. "^^  Although  few  aristo- 
crats-in-blood  immigrated,  sufficient  numbers  of  Cavaliers 
imbued  with  the  "spirit"  of  the  English  landed  gentry  came 
to  stamp  a  dominant  Cavalier  ethos  on  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  society  that  would  later  shape  an  eighteenth- 
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century  Virginian  aristocracy.  While  historians  such  as  John 
Spencer  Bassett  would  continue  to  emphasize  the  central  role 
of  an  exodus  of  royalists  during  the  Interregnum,  most 
followed  Bruce,  either  sidestepping  the  issue  of  timing  or 
emphasizing  a  steady  flow  of  aristocrats  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  and  thus  accentuating  the  theme  of 
historical  continuity  in  Virginia's  first  century. ^^ 

For  Bruce,  the  leading  immigrants,  whether  from  town  or 
country,  brought  with  them  the  ideals  and  customs  of  the 
English  landed  gentry:  "In  essentials  the  life  which  the 
Virginian  led  on  his  estate  was  the  same  as  the  life  which 
the  English  gentleman  led  on  his  own."  In  particular,  Bruce 
stressed  that  the  Virginia  gentry  carried  over  the  very  best 
of  the  English  entrepreneurial  spirit,  reflected  in  their 
willingness  to  emigrate  to  America.  Further,  Bruce  empha- 
sized the  historical  continuity  of  Virginia  society  in  every 
important  detail  from  Jamestown  to  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  refinements  in  outward  appearances  merely  a  function  of 
the  steady  accumulation  of  wealth. ^^ 

Wertenbaker  differed  little  from  Bruce  on  the  myths  of 
origin  and  many  other  details  of  seventeenth-century  Vir- 
ginia; indeed,  he  frequently  cited  Bruce  as  his  sole  autho- 
rity. But  Wertenbaker  challenged  the  whole  notion  of  a 
transplanted  Cavalier  ethos.  Such  remote  lineages  tracing  to 
"distinguished  families"  as  Bruce  sought  to  establish  meant 
little  to  the  merchants'  sons  intent  on  coming  to  Virginia. 
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Wertenbaker  regarded  these  earliest  merchant-planters  as  a 
full-blown  bourgeoisie  that  the  New  World  environment 
transformed  into  Yankees:  voracious  devourers  of  labor, 
importing  ever-increasing  numbers  of  indentured  servants  at 
first  and  then  slaves  in  a  limitless  search  for  ever  greater 
profits  from  tobacco  rather  than  the  leisure  of  an  English 
landed  estate.  In  contrast  to  Bruce ' s  continuity  model, 
Wertenbaker  believed  that  a  planter  aristocracy  did  not 
arise  until  the  eighteenth  century,  a  home-grown  product 
evolved  out  of  local  environmental  conditions  that  trans- 
formed these  merchant-planters  from  "practical  business  men" 
dominated  by  "the  mercantile  instinct"  into  "idealistic  and 
chivalrous  aristocrats."^^  In  particular,  Wertenbaker  high- 
lighted the  role  of  tobacco  culture,  the  entrenchment  of 
African  slavery,  the  subsequent  demise  of  the  Virginia 
yeomanry,  the  overseer  system,  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  the  rise  of  isolated  plantations.^^  Reflecting  the 
strong  influence  of  Social  Darwinism,  Wertenbaker  also 
emphasized  the  transmuting  impact  of  the  New  World  environ- 
ment on  the  Virginia  middle  class.  Both  the  abundance  and 
harshness  of  life  on  the  seventeenth-century  Virginia  fron- 
tier--ruled,  as  it  was,  by  "the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest" --established  that  success  for  early  Virginians  owed 
more  to  "rough  qualities  of  manhood  that  fitted  them  for  the 
life  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  than  to  education  or 
culture."" 
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Twentieth-century  commentators  seeking  to  justify  their 
own  interpretation  of  seventeenth-century  Virginia  have 
frequently  insinuated  that  the  differing  interpretations  of 
Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  reflected  not  ambiguity  in  the  histor- 
ical evidence  but  personal  qualities:  the  difference  between 
an  amateur  and  a  professional  historian,  an  Old  South  roman- 
tic and  a  myth-busting  scientific  historian,  an  heir  of  a 
"First  Family"  and  an  anti-aristocratic  "Teuton. "^^  None  of 
these  opinions  goes  very  far  toward  explaining  the  differ- 
ences, let  alone  the  commonalities.  The  difference  between 
these  two  equally  proud  native  Virginians  with  strong  ties 
to  Mr.  Jefferson's  University  reflected  more  a  generational 
shift,  the  difference  in  perspective  between  those  who  had 
experienced  the  Civil  War  directly  and  those  who  experienced 
it  in  absentia,  from  a  late  nineteenth-century  Bourbon  to  an 
early  twentieth-century  Progressive.^^  But  as  numerous 
historians  of  the  New  South  have  noted,  the  Bourbon  and 
Progressive  remained  strictly  that--a  generational  shift-- 
with  similarities  far  outweighing  differences. 

Historians  have  generally  followed  Rutman ' s  interpreta- 
tion of  Bruce  as  "a  perfect  example"  of  what  C.  Vann  Wood- 
ward called  "the  divided  mind"  of  the  South,  the  Bourbon 
caught  between  conflicting  beliefs  in  the  "New  South  Creed" 
and  "the  myth  of  the  Old  South. "^^  But  no  Southern  histo- 
rian, and  certainly  neither  Bruce  nor  Wertenbaker,  escaped 
the  pervasive  turn-of-the-century  Southern  climate  of  opin- 
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ion  combining  in  varying  degrees  paradoxical  elements  of  Old 
South  filopietism.  New  South  nationalism,  Jeffersonian 
democracy,  and  Anglo-Saxon  racism. ^°  Fundamentally,  both 
scholars  accepted  the  Old  South  myth  so  gloriously  sketched 
by  Bruce ' s  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  romantic 
novelist  and  historical  essayist.  Indeed  Bruce ' s  and 
Wertenbaker ' s  interpretations  in  many  respects  reflect 
simply  opposing  running  commentaries  on  how  they  believed 
the  seventeenth-century  Virginia  gentry  and  society  ( as 
revealed  in  the  historical  evidence)  measured  up  to  this 
ideal  type  of  antebellum  Southern  society.  ^^  For  Bruce,  all 
the  evidence  suggested  that  the  seventeenth-century 
Tidewater  gentry  were  nothing  less  than  the  antebellum 
planter  society  in  embryo,  while  Wertenbaker  found  the 
seventeenth-century  planter  oligarchy  sadly  lacking  in  all 
the  antebellum  graces.  Indeed,  Wertenbaker  found  the  seven- 
teenth-century merchant-planters,  whom  Bruce  had  already 
shown  to  have  a  strong  mercantile  inheritance  and  back- 
ground, acting  for  all  the  world  like  unscrupulous 
Yankees. ''^ 

Wertenbaker  and  Bruce  differed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
early  twentieth-century  Progressive  historians  in  general 
differed  from  their  immediate  predecessors.^^  While  their 
predecessors  stressed  class  consensus,  the  Progressives 
stressed  class  conflict,  Wertenbaker  in  his  first  work. 
Patrician  and  Plebeian  in  Virginia  (1910),  which  he  sub- 
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titled  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Social  Classes  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  emphasized  the  rise  of  a  two-class  society 
of  aristocrats  and  middle-class  yeomen  in  late  seventeenth- 
century  Virginia;  Bruce,  in  his  Social  Life  of  Virginia  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  (1907),  which  he  subtitled  An  Inqui- 
ry into  the  Origin  of  the  Higher  Planter  Class,  viewed  the 
Old  South  as  well  as  contemporary  England  as  a  "one-class 
society"  a  la  Peter  Laslett.^^  Both  Wertenbaker  and  Bruce 
celebrated  Nathaniel  Bacon  as  a  key  player  in  the  rise  of 
American  democracy.  Indeed,  in  1958,  Wertenbaker  would  draw 
on  Bruce,  writing  in  1893,  to  state  in  a  nutshell  the  for- 
mer's whole  "torchbearer  of  the  revolution"  thesis.''^  But 
while  Bruce  followed  the  conservative  emphasis  on  Bacon's 
traditional  defense  of  the  Englishman's  rights  against  the 
intrusion  of  Berkeley  and  the  Crown,  Wertenbaker  highlighted 
the  yeoman's  democratic  challenge  to  the  entrenched  planter 
aristocracy .  ^^ 

Where  Bruce  and  pre-Progressive  historians  saw  continu- 
ity, whether  between  England  and  America  or  between  seven- 
teenth-century and  nineteenth-century  Virginia,  Wertenbaker 
and  Progressive  historians  saw  discontinuity.^^  Direct  links 
are  unclear,  but  Wertenbaker  fits  well  within  the  pattern  of 
certain  other  Southern  Progressives  like  Walter  Hines  Page 
and  William  E.  Dodd  who  harped  back  in  turn  to  a  preslavery, 
democratic  South  in  the  tradition  of  antebellum  Jefferson- 
ians  like  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby.^^  In  the  end,  both  Werten- 
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baker's  and  Bruce ' s  antebellum  Southern  gentlemen  shared 
strong  similarities  with  their  ideal  of  an  early  modern 
English  gentry,  but  while  Bruce  saw  this  as  a  simple  process 
of  cultural  inheritance  with  only  slight  environmental 
impact,  Wertenbaker  envisioned  a  complex  double- trans- 
formation process  of  evolution  combining  Herbert  Baxter 
Adam's  "germ"  theory,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  frontier 
thesis,  and  Edward  Eggleston's  multi-factor  "transit  of 
civilization"  all  rolled  into  one.''^ 

While  both  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  were  interested  in 
developing  a  more  scientific  history  and  both  truly  pio- 
neered in  the  development  of  modern  social  historiography, 
Bruce  reflected  the  late  nineteenth-century  ideal  of  a 
plodding  Rankeian  "inductive"  history  while  Wertenbaker 
exuded  the  "New  History's"  confidence  in  a  rapier-like 
"deductive"  history. °°  At  the  evidentiary  level,  the  main 
point  of  contention  between  the  two  rested  on  whether  any  of 
their  findings  of  divergence  from  an  antebellum  aristocratic 
society  made  seventeenth-century  Virginia  sufficiently 
different  to  fall  outside  the  range  of  characteristics  of 
seventeenth-century  English  society  (of  which  neither  Bruce 
nor  Wertenbaker  knew  much  beyond  a  cursory  reading ) .  Thus 
the  resolution  of  their  differences  reduced  to  a  problem  in 
historical  sociology  beyond  the  scope  of  either  historian, 
both  in  theory  and  evidence.®''" 
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Both  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  recognized  the  influence  of 
cultural  and  environmental  factors  in  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  society.  However,  on  the  exact  balance  between 
those  cultural  and  environmental  forces  and  the  specific 
nature  of  those  forces,  the  two  diverged.  Where  Bruce 
emphasized  cultural  continuity  and  the  triumph  of  culture 
over  environment,  Wertenbaker  stressed  cultural  transforma- 
tion and  the  triumph  of  environment  over  culture. ^^ 

Overall,  one  must  conclude  that,  through  their  conver- 
gences and  divergences,  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  fundamentally 
framed  the  twentieth-century  approach  to  the  history  of 
seventeenth-century  Virginia.  They  converged  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature  of  immigration,  drawn  primarily  from  the  mid- 
dling and  mercantile  classes  who  sought  to  better  their 
condition,  acquire  a  freehold,  and  accumulate  wealth  in  the 
land  of  opportunity.  They  agreed  early  Virginians  were  a 
hard-working,  entrepreneurial,  commercially-oriented  lot. 
Both  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  settlement  process, 
the  slow  accumulation  of  wealth,  population  growth,  and  the 
introduction  of  slavery  as  the  fundamental  forces  in  the 
economic  evolution  of  Virginian  society,  rather  than  the 
changed  character  of  immigrants  or  a  mass  Cavalier  exodus. 
All  of  these  ideas  form  the  heart  of  the  historical  consen- 
sus on  seventeenth-century  Virginia.®^ 

In  their  divergent  opinions  on  the  relative  importance 
of  historical  continuity  versus  change,  culture  versus 
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environment  in  their  explication  of  the  nature  of  colonial 
Virginia,  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  tapped  into  basic  conserva- 
tive-liberal and  idealist-materialist  debates  that  continue 
to  divide  traditionalists  and  modernists.  However,  one 
should  not  make  too  much  of  such  divergences  since  both 
early  and  late  twentieth-century  historians  recognized  it 
was  not  a  question  of  either-or.  Indeed,  the  difference 
between  the  two  approaches  "boils  down, "  as  Hofstadter  noted 
for  most  historical  debates,  "to  questions  of  emphasis,  to 
arguments  about  how  much  stress  we  want  to  put  on  this  fac- 
tor rather  than  that,  when  we  all  admit  that  both  were  at 
work."^'' 

More  fundamentally,  though,  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  took 
quite  rigid  stands  on  contrasting  the  dominance  of  two  anti- 
thetical spirits--Cavalier  and  Yankee--that  did  not  come 
down  to  "questions  of  emphasis."  Either  one  was  a  Yankee  in 
spirit  or  one  was  a  Cavalier  in  spirit,  there  was  no  in- 
between.  More  than  anything  else,  this  strict  dichotomiza- 
tion  gave  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  a  lasting  presence  in 
shaping  the  two  major  approaches  to  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  historiography:  the  modernist  approach  following 
Wertenbaker  and  the  traditionalist  approach  following  Bruce. 

However,  despite  the  extensive  work  of  the  traditional- 
ists, there  really  was  no  question  which  interpretation  of 
seventeenth-century  Virginia  would  win  its  place  in  the 
great  American  synthesis.  Although  Bruce ' s  books  on  the 
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economic,  institutional,  and  social  history  of  seventeenth- 
century  Virginia  would  continue  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
on  the  bookshelves  of  historians  of  colonial  Chesapeake,  by 
the  1920s  Northern  and  Southern  historians  alike  proclaimed 
Wertenbaker  "the  great  revisionist  of  the  day ...  exploding 
the  myths  perpetrated  by  Philip  Alexander  Bruce. "^^  Werten- 
baker 's  class  conflict  and  his  transformational  framework 
melded  with  the  developing  Progressive  synthesis  that  domi- 
nated American  historiography  for  most  of  the  twentieth 
century.  His  interpretation  hardly  dented  the  traditional 
interpretations  of  the  antebellum  era,  simply  requiring  the 
substitution  of  Southern  agrarianism  versus  Northern  indus- 
trialism for  the  traditional  Cavalier  versus  Yankee  antithe- 
sis.®^ And  while  counter-Progressive  historians,  beginning 
in  the  1950s,  fundamentally  challenged  the  traditional 
dichotomization  of  antebellum  Southern  planters  and  Northern 
capitalists,  they  had  little  to  do  in  this  regard  in  the 
colonial  Chesapeake.®^  Traditionalists  following  Louis  B. 
Wright  would  indeed  fully  accept  Wertenbaker ' s  frontier  as  a 
description  of  the  environmental  reality  with  its  concomi- 
tant dismissal  of  gentility  as  a  realistic  goal  in  the 
seventeenth  century.®®  Similarly,  the  weakness  of  the 
counter-Progressive  movement  when  it  dealt  with  seventeenth- 
century  Virginia  historiography,  despite  the  influence  of 
Boorstin,  Degler,  and  other  "consensus  historians"  on 
American  historiography  in  general,  left  little  for  neo- 
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Progressives  to  challenge. ^^  Against  this  consensus,  the 
countermythical  charges  of  Wyatt-Brown  and  Fischer  have  had 
little  impact. 

Defunct  Historians  and  Economists 

In  public,  historians  have  sometimes  noted  the  continu- 
ing influence  of  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker,  although  usually 
without  making  clear  exactly  what  that  influence  was.  In  a 
review  published  in  1975,  on  the  eve  of  the  colonial  Chesa- 
peake renaissance,  Warren  M.  Billings  compared  the  impact  of 
the  work  of  these  two  on  later  research  on  the  seventeenth- 
century  Chesapeake  to  that  of  Charles  A.  Beard  and  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  on  American  history  in  general,  all  part  of 
an  irrepressible  Progressive  synthesis  of  American  his- 
tory. ^°  In  private,  historians  will  even  acknowledge  that 
the  dominant  interpretation  today  shares  an  uncanny  resem- 
blance to  Wertenbaker ' s  work,  sans  his  blatant  racism. ^^  But 
few  actually  cite  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  for  factual  evidence 
and  fewer  still,  if  any,  read  them  for  their  historical 
interpretations . 

John  Maynard  Keynes  once  warned  his  fellow  economists 
that  those  "practical  economists,  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  quite  exempt  from  past  intellectual  influences,  are 
usually  the  slaves  of  some  defunct  economist . "^^  Billings  in 
1975  echoed  Keynes  in  his  hope  that  the  burgeoning  new 
research  on  the  Chesapeake  would  once  and  for  all  free  the 
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seventeenth-century  from  the  dead  weight  of  past  polem- 
ics.^^  Of  all  the  social  sciences,  however,  history  seems  to 
be  least  concerned  with  its  own  past.  Billings's  hopes  were 
dashed.  For  even  if  seldom  read  and  cited,  Bruce  and 
Wertenbaker--defunct  historians--still  set  the  terms  of 
modern  Chesapeake  scholarship.  What  has  been  described  in 
opening  as  a  division  between  modernists  and  traditionalists 
turns  out  to  be  simply  a  recasting  of  Wertenbaker  versus 
Bruce.  And  mired  in  this  old  debate  we  regularly  add  rich 
detail  to  our  pool  of  knowledge  about  the  region  (A  Place  in 
Time  and  Robert  Cole's  World  come  to  mind)  but  knowledge 
cast  in  terms  of  old  understandings.  What  follows  attempts 
to  sketch  something  new. 
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South  (Tampa,  FL :  Dept.  of  Religious  Studies,  U  of  South 
Florida,  1987). 
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CHAPTER  2 
CHREMATISTICS,  COMPETENCY,  AND  THE  COMMONWEAL 

At  the  same  time  that  historians  of  colonial  Virginia 
like  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  were  searching  for  the  origins  of 
the  Southern  gentleman,  European  scholars  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Karl  Marx  were  searching  for  the  origins  of  the 
modern  capitalist.  If  the  Bruce-Wertenbaker  framework  would 
come  to  dominate  Virginia  historiography,  the  "transition  to 
capitalism"  framework  of  Marx,  Werner  Sombart,  and  Max  Weber 
would  come  to  dominate  the  twentieth-century  social  sciences 
in  general . 

The  two  searches  parallel  each  other  in  several  ways. 
Both  share  a  nexus  in  developments  in  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century England.  Both  pose  the  central  question  of 
the  relative  importance  of  culture  versus  environment  in 
societal  evolution.  More  importantly,  both  frame  the  analy- 
sis in  terms  of  similar  dichotomous  ideal  types:  Yankee 
versus  Cavalier,  precapitalist  versus  capitalist,  tradition- 
al versus  modern.  This  antithetical  framework,  the  direct 
descendant  of  Aristotelian  economic  ethics,  has  long  shaped 
and  continues  to  shape  Western  thinking.  Yet  the  two  litera- 
tures--that  in  the  Chesapeake  and  that  in  Western  social 
evolution--have  rarely  cross  paths. 
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Despite  the  consensus  among  historians  about  the  domi- 
nance of  modern  economic  behavior  in  seventeenth-century 
Virginia,  few  have  looked  seriously  at  Virginia  for  insights 
into  the  transition  to  capitalism.  In  part  this  lack  of 
attention  reflects  the  difficulty  of  fitting  Virginia  into 
any  of  the  traditional  frameworks  developed  for  contempora- 
neous England  or  New  England.  The  dubious  religiosity  of 
early  Virginia,  the  forced-labor  plantation  system,  the  lack 
of  towns  and  manufactures,  and  the  rise  of  gentility  as  the 
dominant  ethic  in  the  eighteenth  century  all  give  Virginia  a 
problematic  location  in  any  "transition-to-capitalism" 
narrative.  For  their  part,  the  historians  of  Virginia  have 
failed  to  address  adequately  the  issues  of  central  concern 
in  the  transition  to  capitalism  debate:  the  relationship 
between  economic  ideals  and  behavior.  Social  historians, 
focusing  solely  on  revealed  behavior,  have  for  the  most  part 
ignored  expressed  ideals.  Cultural  and  intellectual  histor- 
ians have  noted  a  discrepancy  between  expressed  ideals  and 
revealed  behavior  but  have  summarily  dismissed  the  diver- 
gence as  a  function  of  short-term  environmental  constraints. 

Any  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  particular 
historical  and  the  general  social  science  literatures  re- 
veals inherent  problems  which  rest  fundamentally  on  the 
dichotomous  thinking  central  to  both.  By  avoiding  dichoto- 
mies and  coming  to  grips  with  the  actual  economic  ethics  of 
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seventeenth-century  Virginia,  we  can  begin  to  move  beyond 
the  limitations  of  both  debates. 

Transition  to  Capitalism 

Scholars  have  identified  a  major  shift  in  Western 
attitudes  toward  the  pursuit  of  wealth  at  some  point  between 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  nineteenth  century,  a  shift  at  the 
heart  of  "the  transition  to  capitalism."  Whether  Marx's 
transition  from  "use  values"  inherently  limited  by  needs  to 
infinitely  expansive  "exchange  values,"  or  Sombart ' s  and 
Weber's  shift  from  Bedarf sdeckungsprinzip  ("the  principle  of 
satisfaction  of  relatively  fixed  needs" )  to  Erwerbsprinzip 
("the  principle  of  unlimited  acquisition"),  this  shift  rests 
ultimately  on  Aristotle's  contrast  between  two  economic 
ethics:  oikonomike  ("the  art  of  household  management,"  or 
domestic  economy)  and  chrematistike  ("the  art  of  wealth- 
getting,"  or  chrematistics ) .^  In  what  Karl  Polanyi  labelled 
"probably  the  most  prophetic  pointer  ever  made  in  the  realm 
of  social  science, "  Aristotle  contrasted  the  two  as  radi- 
cally different  approaches  to  acquisition.  Whereas  domestic 
economy  limits  acquisition  to  "the  amount  of  property  which 
is  needed  for  a  good  life"  and  "the  satisfaction  of  men's 
natural  wants"--"the  elements  of  true  riches"--under  chrema- 
tistics  "riches  and  property  have  no  limit."  Domestic 
economy  seeks  to  maximize  leisure  within  the  context  of  a 
good  life,  while  chrematistics  seeks  to  maximize  wealth 
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without  limit.  Aristotle,  like  his  contemporaries  and  many 
later  writers  influenced  directly  or  indirectly  by  classical 
thought,  condemned  chrematistics  as  unnatural  and  illegiti- 
mate. ^ 

Marx,  Sombart,  and  Weber  simply  historicized  this 
dichotomy,  showing  when  and  how  Aristotelian  aversion  to 
chrematistics  was  transformed  into  the  capitalistic  cham- 
pioning of  profit  maximization.  Thus,  in  the  transition  to 
capitalism  framework,  domestic  economy  and  chrematistics 
represent  the  dominant  ethic  and  behavior  of  the  pre-capi- 
talist and  capitalist  eras  respectively.^  Weber  and  Sombart 
differed  from  Marx  in  stressing  the  dominance  of  ideological 
over  material  forces  in  this  transition,  but  they  and  their 
followers  eschewed  any  ideological  determinism.^ 

Although  endless  numbers  of  critics  and  supporters  of 
Marx,  Weber,  and  Sombart  followed  with  their  own  particular 
combinations  of  ideological,  institutional,  and  material 
forces  in  their  solutions  to  the  transition  question,  a 
broad  region  of  unchallenged  consensus  gradually  arose  to 
dominate  twentieth-century  social  science.^  Despite  differ- 
ent emphases,  present-day  scholars  agree  on  certain  key 
points:  the  present  dominance  of  a  modern  "spirit"  of  capi- 
talism, the  antithesis  of  the  traditional  "spirit"  which 
ruled  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  chrematistic  ethic  at  the 
heart  of  this  modern  spirit;  that  regardless  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  the  origins  of  capitalist  spirit,  secularization 
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played  an  even  greater  role  in  removing  traditional  con- 
straints on  the  full  exercise  of  the  ethic;  and,  finally, 
that  regardless  of  the  origins  of  this  ethic,  once  adopted 
the  ethic  took  on  a  life  of  its  own,  forcing  others  to 
conform  or  perish  in  Darwinian  fashion.^ 

Most  of  the  traditional  explanations  of  the  timing  of 
the  transition  to  capitalism  have  focused  directly  on  Eng- 
land as  the  first  major  industrial  power.  The  three  dominant 
interpretations  stress  alternately:  a  sixteenth-century 
commercial  agrarian  revolution  coming  with  the  Age  of  Dis- 
covery, a  shift  of  the  commercial  center  of  Europe  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Northwest  Europe,  and  the  enclosure  move- 
ment in  England;  a  seventeenth-century  intellectual  revolu- 
tion, usually  linked  to  Puritanism,  secularization,  and  the 
rise  of  economic  and  political  liberalism;  an  eighteenth- 
century  Industrial  Revolution.^  Although  followers  of  Marx 
have  traditionally  stressed  the  sixteenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  revolutions,  much  of  the  modern  debate  on  the  ethi- 
cal aspects  of  capitalism  naturally  highlights--as  a  conse- 
quence of  Weber's  work  and  the  debate  over  his  Protestant 
ethic  thesis--the  seventeenth-century  intellectual  revolu- 
tion.^ 

The  Weberian  debate  has  necessarily  involved  students 
of  both  colonial  America  and  England,  since  Puritanism 
strongly  shaped  both  intellectual  environments  and  Weber's 
case  rested  equally  on  evidence  from  both  sides  of  the 
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Atlantic.  While  Weber  emphasized  the  direct  impact  of  Puri- 
tanism, his  followers  and  critics  alike  have  tended  to 
emphasize  even  more  the  role  of  secularization,  the  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  capitalism  before  Puritanism,  and  the 
differences  between  early  and  late  Puritanism.  Supporters 
equate  the  spirit  with  a  secularized  Puritanism  and  critics 
emphasize  the  triumph  of  a  secular  spirit  with  the  demise  of 
Puritanism.  Weber's  critics  also  find  the  religious  and 
capitalist  spirits  adamantly  opposed  and  Puritans  practi- 
cally indistinguishable  from  Anglicans  and  Catholics  on 
economic  ethics.  Both  sides  of  this  debate  agree  that  re- 
gardless of  the  factors  involved,  the  spirit  of  capitalism 
dominated  England  by  the  late  seventeenth  century,  coming 
directly  upon  the  demise  of  institutional  Puritanism  at  the 
Restoration.'  In  New  England,  historians  have  variously 
dated  the  "declension"  from  Puritan  to  Yankee  at  any  time 
from  1630  when  John  Winthrop  stepped  off  the  Arbella  to  the 
American  Revolution  and  beyond. ^° 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  secularization,  the  search 
for  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  capitalism  has  naturally 
turned  to  the  non-religious  literature,  particularly  politi- 
cal and  economic  tracts.  Just  as  Weber  and  Sombart  earlier 
highlighted  Benjamin  Franklin  as  the  ideal  Yankee  capital- 
ist, C.  B.  Macpherson  has  set  the  later  agenda  with  his 
analysis  of  seventeenth-century  writers  like  Hobbes,  Har- 
rington, and  Locke  for  the  origins  of  a  dominant  "possessive 
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individualism"  (Macpherson' s  modern  equivalent  of  chrematis- 
tics).^^  Following  Macpherson,  other  historians  of  politi- 
cal economy  have  addressed  the  writings  of  various  seven- 
teenth-century political  economists  and  eighteenth-century 
writers  like  Bernard  Mandeville,  David  Hume,  James  Steuart, 
and  Adam  Smith  for  incipient  positive  statements  of  modern 
capitalism.  ■'■^ 

However,  despite  the  overwhelming  acceptance  of  the 
dominance  of  the  spirit  of  capitalism  in  late  seventeenth- 
century  England,  the  research  in  the  secular  literature  has 
proved  conclusively  that  whatever  the  ambiguities  and  para- 
doxes in  individual  tracts  or  authors,  chrematistics  never 
achieved  a  positive  normative  status  in  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  England  or  America.^''  Even  Joyce  Appleby, 
who  supports  Macpherson ' s  interpretation  of  seventeenth- 
century  English  society,  acknowledges  that  his  possessive 
individualism  was  "strangely  neglected,  perhaps  even 
suppressed"  in  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land. ^^  The  early  English  thinkers  actually  rejected  any 
such  ethic,  arguing  simply  for  the  removal  of  some  particu- 
lar constraints  on  the  pursuit  of  wealth  well  in  line  with  a 
traditional  English  defense  of  liberties  and  always  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  good,  hardly  a  reversal  of  the  Aristo- 
telian aversion  to  chrematistics. 
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Economic  versus  Political  Liberalism 

If  a  modern  consensus  stresses  the  dominance  of  the 
capitalist  spirit  in  early  modern  England  and  America,  while 
neither  religious  nor  secular  literature  reveals  any  unequi- 
vocal statement  of  ethical  support,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  entire  transition  to  capitalism  debate?  Basically,  the 
debate  exists  because  the  two  sides  are  arguing  at  cross 
purposes.  Followers  of  Weber  and  Macpherson  look  backward 
from  the  present  for  incipient  statements  of  a  presumed 
modern  ethic  while  their  critics,  more  concerned  with  find- 
ing alternatives  to  the  modern  ethic,  find  much  more  discon- 
tinuity with  the  present. 

Much  of  the  problem  arises  from  the  confusion  engen- 
dered by  equating  the  triumph  of  the  chrematistic  ethic  with 
the  rise  of  economic  and  political  liberalism,  with  their 
common  locus  in  the  English  revolution  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  Locke.  If  research 
has  sufficiently  undermined  the  case  for  chrematistics,  the 
case  is  by  no  means  clear  for  liberalism.  Although  scholars 
differ  widely  on  the  exact  timing,  almost  all  accept  that 
modern  liberalism  came  to  dominate  the  West  by  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  some  have  made  a  good  case  for  its  domi- 
nance in  England  by  the  late  seventeenth  century. 

Almost  all  students  of  early  modern  Europe  accept  the 
dominance  before  the  mid-seventeenth  century  of  the  tradi- 
tional idea  of  a  "common  good"  which  framed  all  the  statutes 
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and  acts  of  the  realm  and  to  which  all  individual  or  parti- 
cular goods  and  liberties  were  subservient-- "a  good  proper 
to,  and  attainable  only  by,  the  community,  yet  individually 
shared  by  its  members,"  thus  "at  once  communal  and  indivi- 
dual."^^ Individual  good  was  an  essential  element  of  the 
common  good  but,  however  defined,  the  common  good  clearly 
represented  much  more  than  any  function  of  individual  goods, 
including  such  concepts  as  justice  and  liberty. ^^ 

The  relationship  between  liberty  and  the  common  good 
was  similarly  ambiguous.  By  the  Middle  Ages,  the  concept  of 
liberty  combined  two  elements:  one  evolved  from  the  Roman 
libertas,  essentially  a  "negative"  image  of  liberty  as 
"freedom  against"  or  the  opposite  of  slavery  and  captivity; 
and  a  "positive"  image  of  liberty  as  "freedom  to"  or  terri- 
torial immunity  and  political  participation.^^  In  the  pre- 
Hobbesian,  pre-Lockean  era  both  positive  and  negative 
liberty  constituted  essential  elements  of  the  common  good. 
Consistent  with  the  common  good,  all  citizens  shared  equally 
in  positive  liberty.  But  the  common  good  demanded  strict 
limits  on  negative  liberty,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
paradoxical  but  universal  belief  that  sacrifice  of  one's 
liberty  was  essential  to  preserve  one's  liberty.  ■'^^ 

In  this  context,  chrematistics  was  proscribed  in 
ancient  times  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  into  the  modern 
era,  as  "the  lowest  sort  of  avarice, "  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.''^^  The  degree  of  proper  constraint  was  deter- 
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mined  by  laws  consistent  with  the  common  good,  with  too  much 
or  too  little  constraint  clearly  contrary  to  the  common 
good.  Although  the  thirteenth-century  English  jurist  Henry 
de  Bracton  noted  that  in  Roman  law,  to  which  all  medieval 
jurists  likened  English  law,  libertas  was  defined  as  "the 
natural  power  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  pleases,  unless 
forbidden  by  law  or  force,"  clearly  by  the  early  modern  (if 
not  the  earlier)  period  this  only  applied  to  "good"  laws, 
"just"  force,  and  all  within  the  context  of  the  common 
good.  2° 

In  making  a  case  for  an  intellectual  revolution,  histo- 
rians of  political  thought  have  depicted  this  traditional 
world  view  as  coming  to  an  end  in  the  English  Civil  War,  a 
war  that  shattered  the  entire  concept  of  "community"  upon 
which  the  common  good  rested  and  gave  rise  to  modern  liber- 
alism. Following  the  work  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  the  idea  of 
the  common  good  was  challenged  by  two  distinct  sets  of 
ideas--political  liberalism  and  economic  liberalism--which 
we  may  define  thusly: 

(1)  Political  liberalism:  The  Hobbesian  triumph  of  the 
utilitarian  concept  of  "interest"  and  the  disappearance  of 
both  positive  and  negative  liberty,  with  the  common  good 
replaced  by  the  concept  of  the  "public  interest, "  ultimately 
equal  to  no  more  than  the  sum  of  private  interests,  and  with 
the  community  reduced  to  a  bourgeois  "community  of  inter- 
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ests"  that  had  no  greater  function  than  to  protect  those 
private  interests  ;^^ 

(2)  Economic  liberalism:  The  Lockean  triumph  of  negative 
liberty,  beginning  with  claims  for  natural  rights  supersed- 
ing the  common  good,  concluding  with  the  disappearance  of 
ideas  of  positive  liberty  and  the  common  good,  and  con- 
straints on  one's  liberty  reduced  to  the  avoidance  of  that 
which  would  impinge  on  others'  liberty. ^^ 

Economic  liberalism  and  chrematistics  share  much  the 
same  foundation  and  thus  their  critiques  parallel  each 
other,  which  means  that  the  triumph  of  either  chrematistics 
or  economic  liberalism  can  be  similarly  dismissed  for  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  England. ^^  If  Appleby  finds 
possessive  individualism  "strangely  neglected,  perhaps  even 
supressed, "  she  says  the  same  for  economic  liberalism. ^^  The 
case  for  the  rise  of  political  liberalism,  however,  has  a 
much  more  solid  foundation  and  requires  a  full  explication 
in  order  to  understand  the  complexities  of  the  prevailing 
political  beliefs  in  England  over  the  course  of  the  first 
century  of  Virginia's  settlement--belief s  against  which  we 
might  measure  divergence  in  Virginia  thought. 
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Liberty  and  the  Common  Good  in  Traditional  Thought^^ 

Anyone  who  has  examined  closely  the  political  language 
that  Englishmen  employed  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
English  Civil  War  would  acknowledge  the  fairly  unanimous 
consensus  proclaiming  the  common  good  as  the  cornerstone  of 
all  policy  and  action--what  Clive  Holmes  calls  the  "the 
commonwealth  ideology"  which  through  constant  employment 
"filtered  down  to  become  part  of  a  general  stock  of  ideas 
widely  dispersed  through  [sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
English]  society. "^^  The  exact  English  terminology  used 
varied  among  a  host  of  interchangeable  terms  like  "common- 
weal", "commonwealth,"  or  "public  weal."^^  The  idea  and 
language  reflected  influences  from  both  Roman  and  medieval 
law  as  well  as  the  medieval  rejuvenation  of  the  works  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  other  classical 
and  patristic  thinkers. ^^ 

What  anyone  meant  by  the  common  good  was  less  clear, 
however,  apart  from  the  universal  opinion  that  particular 
interests  were  subordinated  to  it.  General  statements  ne- 
glected to  define  "who"  was  included  in  the  common  and 
"what"  was  good--let  alone  "why. "^^  More  specific,  if  equal- 
ly ambiguous,  definitions  historically  included  doing  the 
will  of  God,  being  virtuous,  following  the  Aristotelian 
mean,  and  applying  justice.  ^° 

Yet  the  ambiguity  did  not  make  the  ideal  any  less  real 
to  Englishmen.  To  supplement  such  words  they  drew  on  numer- 
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ous  real-life  analogies  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  com- 
monweal: the  family,  the  biological  organism,  the  human 
body,  and  societies  of  social  insects  such  as  ants  and 
bees.^^  The  most  prominent  historical  analogy  was  the  clas- 
sical model  of  Sparta--of  all  the  Hellenic  communities  the 
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closest  in  giving  absolute  primacy  to  the  common  good. 

In  essence,  the  individual,  community,  and  state  were 
united  in  an  organic  harmony  "in  which  there  was  only  one 
relationship:  that  of  all  to  all,  and  of  everything  to  one 
divine  truth.  "■'^  In  this  moral  community,  particular  rights 
and  interests  were  clearly  subordinate  to  the  common  good, 
yet  there  was  no  confrontation  between  the  good  of  the 
individual  and  the  good  of  the  whole,  since  individual  good 
derived  from  and  depended  on  the  common  good. 

The  ideal  of  a  single  good  applicable  to  the  entire 
community  was  subject,  of  course,  to  ethical  challenges  and 
Englishmen  had  a  realistic  awareness  of  the  inherent  ten- 
sions between  the  individual  and  the  community.  However,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  such  challenges  and  tensions  led  not 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  ideal,  but  to  its  more  forceful 
articulation.  Contests  for  power  were  dismissed  as  mere 
temporary  imbalances  in  the  body  politic.  Thus,  in  mid- 
seventeenth-century  England,  few  dissenters  were  willing  to 
separate  from  the  church  and  abandon  "the  idea  of  one  indi- 
visible truth  and  religious  community"  and  Parliamentarians 
in  open  rebellion  claimed  to  be  defending  the  Crown. 
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Englishmen,  at  least  as  far  back  in  myth  as  the  reign 
of  the  "liberty- loving"  Goths  and  the  pre-Norman  Anglo- 
Saxons,  also  cherished  their  "liberties. "^^  But,  whether 
under  the  code  of  honor  or  the  code  of  law,  regardless  of 
how  defined,  how  safeguarded,  and  how  fiercely  defended, 
wherever  the  community  or  state  was  concerned,  liberties 
fundamentally  and  always  served  the  common  good  and  not  vice 
versa. ^^  English  mercantilists  up  to  and  including  Adam 
Smith  accepted  as  the  general  guiding  principle  that  the 
state  should  not  interfere  with  individual  or  household 
liberties--except  where  interference  would  best  serve  the 
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common  good.   Even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  champion  of 
the  common  law  and  defender  of  English  liberties,  stressed 
that  "the  common  law  will  rather  suffer  a  private  injury 
than  a  public  inconvenience."^'  Thus,  contrary  to  theories 
propounded  by  Roscoe  Pound  and  others,  there  is  little 
evidence  for  the  rise  of  economic  liberalism  and  "ultra- 
individualism"  in  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth-century 
Britain. ^° 

Necessity  and  Competency 

If  the  commonweal  was  inconsistent  with  the  uncon- 
strained pursuit  of  individual  interests,  the  state  was 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  its  citizens,  in  particular 
providing  a  safety  net  for  preservation  in  times  of  "neces- 
sity" or  "poverty" --in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  term  necessi- 
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tas."*^  Indeed,  many  of  the  harshest  criticisms  of  avarice-- 
reflected  most  strongly  in  the  condemnation  of  enclosures-- 
highlighted  impoverishment  as  the  key  detrimental  effect  of 
avarice  on  the  commonweal.''^  This  concern  reflected  a  Judeo- 
Christian/classical  consensus  combining  both  the  Christian 
duty  of  charity  and  natural  law  that  justified  private 
property  based  on  the  proviso  that  all  things  existed  in 
common  in  times  of  necessity  and  all  men  had  the  right  to  a 
livelihood  and  self-preservation.'*'^ 

Indeed,  so  important  was  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  although  normally  the  state  demanded  that  indi- 
viduals comply  with  the  law  as  the  definitive  statement  of 
the  common  good,  in  case  of  necessity  the  state  allowed  the 
individual  to  cast  the  law  aside.  Rooted  firmly  in  the 
natural  law  tradition,  this  idea  was  well  captured  by  the 
classical  axiom  of  private  law:  "Necessitas  non  habet  legem" 
or  "Necessity  knows  no  law."'*'*  Numerous  observers,  from  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  to  John  Cook  and 
Thomas  Hobbes  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  drawing  on 
classical  and  scriptural  precedents,  held  up  this  maxim  to 
defend  the  right  of  poor  men  to  steal  food  when  needed  to 
preserve  themselves  and  their  families."*^  Religious  writers 
like  Hugh  Latimer  and  William  Perkins  extended  the  idea  to 
their  understanding  of  the  calling,  following  the  apostolic 
injunction  against  changing  one's  calling  or  practicing  two 
trades  except  for  "the  common  good"  or  out  of  "private 
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necessity. "^^  More  generally,  scholars  and  statesmen  alike 
had  long  recognized  that  works  of  necessity  absolved  indi- 
viduals from  religious  and  civic  duties  such  as  attending 
court  or  church."*^ 

Although  natural  law  rhetoric  might  imply  that  by 
necessity  Western  thinkers  meant  absolute  poverty  verging  on 
starvation,  in  actual  usage  the  normative  idea  of  necessity 
was  extended  to  all  levels  of  society,  not  just  the  poorest. 
Neither  classical  nor  patristic--let  alone  later--writers 
ever  envisioned  an  egalitarian  society  where  necessities 
were  defined  in  the  same  terms  for  every  individual.  If 
society  was  a  harmonious  organism,  it  was  also  a  hierarchi- 
cal organism,  well  captured  by  the  analogies  of  the  "the 
body  politic"  and  the  divinely-ordained  Great  Chain  of 
Being. ^^   Thus,  what  might  represent  a  conveniency  or  even  a 
luxury  for  a  member  of  the  working  classes  could  be  a  neces- 
sity for  a  member  of  the  elite.  Some  medieval  writers  even 
recognized  that  some  luxuries  became  necessaries  over 
time."*^ 

This  relativistic  understanding  of  necessity  had  solid 
roots  in  classical  and  patristic  thought,  but  it  took  on  a 
greater  sociological  precision  in  medieval  times  as  canon- 
ists and  theologians  attempted  to  define  superfluities  as 
that  level  of  property  which  an  individual  would  be  forced 
to  give  up  in  time  of  necessity,  without  depriving  anyone  of 
their  own  necessities .  ^°  In  Thomas  Aquinas 's  most  influen- 
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tial  argument,  he  stressed  the  bare  minimum  that  had  to  be 
done  as  a  matter  of  precept  (while  to  do  more  was  always  a 
meritorious  act  of  charity)  and  the  duty  to  give  up  super- 
fluities only  in  time  of  "extreme  necessity, "  that  is,  "when 
a  man  lacked  even  the  bare  essentials  necessary  to  sustain 
life";  in  such  a  time  even  a  man  without  superfluities  was 
"bound  to  give  up  the  comforts  and  amenities  proper  to  his 
station  in  life  (which  were  not  technically  'superfluities') 
to  save  another  from  actual  starvation. "^^ 

By  the  seventeenth  century,  attempts  to  define  neces- 
sities and  superfluities  had  not  progressed  much  beyond 
Aquinas.  John  Cook  in  1648  could  speak  of  "a  light  neces- 
sity, a  great  necessity,  and  an  extreame  necessity"  and  how 

the  rich  mans  superfluities  gave  place  to  anothers 
convenience,  his  conveniences  to  another  mans 
necessaries,  his  Necessities  to  another  mans 
extremities,  one  mans  less  Extremities  to  his 
Neighbours  greater  Extremities,  and  to  Mecanicall  poore 
must  releece  Mendicant  poore,  rather  then  they  should 
perish.  ^^ 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  religious 

leaders  like  Richard  Cumberland  and  Richard  Baxter  believed 

that  "each  man  had  a  right  to  those  things  which  he  needed 

to  use  in  order  to  live, "  which  Baxter  interpreted  to 

include  conveniencies: 

For  natural  individuation  maketh  it  necessary  that 
every  man  have  his  own  food,  and  his  own  clothing,  at 
least  for  the  time;  and,  therefore,  it  is  usually 
needful  to  the  good  of  the  whole  and  the  parts  that 
each  one  have  also  their  provisional  proprieties;  and 
the  difference  of  men  in  wit  and  folly,  industry  and 
sloth,  virtue  and  vice,  good  or  ill  deserts,  will  also 
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cause  a  difference  of  propriety  and  rights,  though 
these  may  be  in  part  subjected  to  the  common  good.^^ 

If  in  the  medieval  and  early  modern  era,  the  general 
consensus  meant  nothing  more  than  that  a  man  with  superflui- 
ties should  give  alms  and  a  man  lacking  necessaries  should 
receive  alms,  there  was  obviously  much  room  for  negotiation. 
The  boundaries  between  superfluity  and  conveniency,  and 
coveniency  and  necessity,  both  of  which  depended  heavily  on 
one's  station,  remained  inherently  ambiguous.  ^^ 

The  boundaries  were  even  more  complicated  by  the  ten- 
dency to  speak  of  anyone  as  "poor"  who  lacked  a  "competen- 
cy, "  by  which  was  meant  the  sum  of  necessaries  plus  conven- 
iencies  required  to  allow  one  to  live  up  to  his  station,  or 
the  income,  wealth,  or  property  necessary  to  produce  such 
necessaries  and  conveniences.^^  The  idea  of  a  competency,  as 
reflected  in  writings  from  Aquinas  to  Baxter,  far  transcen- 
ded the  charity  issue.  For  this  was  an  era,  as  J.G.A.  Pocock 
notes,  when  "' property ' --that  which  you  owned--and  'propri- 
ety' --that  which  pertained  or  was  proper  to  a  person  or 
situation--were  interchangeable  terms. "^^  Although  no  one 
ever  suggested  that  anyone  simply  lacking  a  competency 
deserved  alms,  yet  in  many  ways  ensuring  a  competency  for 
citizens  proved  as  central  a  goal  in  any  definition  of  the 
common  good  as  ensuring  necessities.  The  importance  of 
competency  rested  on  many  of  the  same  natural  laws  and 
political  reasons  as  necessity,  but  combined  further  a 
strong  classical  tradition  of  positive  liberty  that  empha- 
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sized  the  possession  of  a  competency  as  essential  to  provid- 
ing sufficient  independence  and  leisure  to  participate  in 
communitY  affairs  and  undertake  community  responsibili- 
ties." 

At  the  heart  of  the  conception  of  the  individual  and 
common  good  of  every  seventeenth-century  Englishman,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  peasant  or  lord,  rested  the  notion  of  the 
right  of  each  household  to  a  competency.  However,  as  with 
necessity,  one  should  not  presume  that  for  these  Englishmen 
competency  implied  a  fixed  level  of  wealth  for  every  indi- 
vidual.^^ Firstly,  inherent  in  the  concept  were  differences 
according  to  station  which  changed  over  time,  space,  life- 
cycle,  and  individual  circumstances.^^  Secondly,  to  what- 
ever degree  the  Schoolmen  earlier  specified  a  "static" 
hierarchical  image  of  society,  by  the  sixteenth  century  a 
definite  "progressive"  notion  of  competency  had  arisen. ^° 
Individuals  and  households  should  not  remain  satisfied  with 
a  minimum  level  of  well-being  but  should  aspire  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  greater  wealth  and  consump- 
tion within  the  traditional  economic  framework.  Indeed, 
satisfaction  was  condemned  as  indolence. ^^  These  beliefs 
reflected  the  early  modern  fear  of  idleness,  a  labor  theory 
of  wealth  centered  on  the  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the 
fruits  of  one's  labor,  and  the  idea  that  wealth  acquired  by 
greater  industry  not  only  was  acceptable  but  should  be 
positively  encouraged.  But  this  "progressive  competency" 
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evolved  out  of  the  tradition  of  Aristotelian  domestic  econo- 
my and  remained  estranged  from  chrematistics.^^ 

Drawing  upon  private  law  tradition,  classical  political 
theory,  and  Roman  public  law,  medieval  legists  and  canonists 
employed  the  strong  link  between  necessity  and  the  common 
good  to  develop  the  early  modern  theory  of  public  law  and 
the  state,  a  development  continued  by  later  natural  law 
theorists  like  Grotius,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  and  Pufendorf. 
If  the  individual  had  a  right  to  survive  and  defend  himself 
against  aggressors,  then  so  too  did  the  state  as  a  key 
component  of  the  common  good.  Indeed,  while  seventeenth- 
century  Englishmen  recognized  that  private  necessity  was  a 
matter  of  justice  and  charity,  their  concern  with  the  con- 
cept reflected  perhaps  an  even  greater  fear  of  the  mob 
driven  by  poverty  into  rebellion. ^^  Similarly,  the  maxim 
that  "Necessity  knows  no  law"  was  extended  to  give  the 
government  "a  certain  prerogative  that  made  it  superior,  in 
an  emergency  or  necessity,  to  the  private  law  and  private 
rights."   Machiavelli  differed  from  others  only  in  consid- 
ering the  state  as  in  a  permanent  state  of  necessity  that 
justified  any  action  taken  by  it  as  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
preserve  the  republic. ^^ 

The  Case  for  Political  Liberalism 

That  parliamentary  debates  in  early  seventeenth-century 
England  drew  explicitly  on  medieval  ideas  of  public  neces- 
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sity  and  the  common  good  reflects  their  continuing  relevance 
in  the  years  before  the  Civil  War/^  Yet  traditional  ideas 
like  common  good,  necessity,  and  competency  proved  very 
flexible  in  practice,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
traditional  antithesis  between  private  interest  and  the 
common  good  began  to  weaken  as  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
promoted  two  starkly  different  images  of  the  common  good: 
the  Stuarts'  claim  of  Crown  prerogative  and  necessity  of 
state  to  justify  extraordinary  taxation  to  preserve  national 
power;  and  Parliament's  condemnation  of  Crown  abuse  of 
private  rights,  drawing  on  the  ancient  maxim,  "salus  populi 
suprema  lex  esto."^^ 

The  battle  between  these  views  echoed  numerous  similar 
battles  in  the  Middle  Ages  over  perpetua  necessitas,  all 
reflecting  the  historical  tendency  of  the  state  to  reduce 
"reason  of  state"  to  a  mere  instrument  of  statecraft  as  it 
moved  in  the  Machiavellian  direction  of  claiming  a  permanent 
necessity  to  justify  all  acts  of  state,  most  particularly 
the  shift  from  extraordinary  to  permanent  annual  taxa- 
tion. ^^  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  elaborated  numerous 
creative  types  of  abuse  of  the  idea  of  public  necessity, 
including  carrying  on  "a  make-believe  war."^'  During  the 
turbulent  years  of  the  mid-seventeenth-century,  a  plethora 
of  similar  complaints  were  well  captured  in  Milton's  lines 
in  Paradise  Lost:  "So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity,/ 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds."  And  they 
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were  captured  again  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1654:  "Necessity  hath  no  law.  Feigned  necessities, 
imaginary  necessities,  are  the  greatest  cozenage  men  can  put 
upon  the  Providence  of  God,  and  make  pretences  to  break 
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known  rules  by." 

At  the  heart  of  the  case  for  political  liberalism  lies 
the  argument  that  cynicism  over  the  divergence  between 
rhetoric  and  reality  during  the  Civil  War  years  and  a  search 
for  pragmatic  solutions  paved  the  way  for  the  increasing 
acceptance  of  "interest"  as  an  ineradicable  part  of  poli- 
tics. ^^  Whereas  in  traditional  political  rhetoric,  inter- 
ests had  always  been  associated  with  the  "particular"  and 
"individual"  which  were  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  common 
good,  increasingly  in  the  seventeenth-century  the  idea  of 
interest  was  accepted  into  normative  discourse.  Under  the 
influence  of  continental  ideas  captured  by  the  French 
proverb  "interest  will  not  lie, "  the  new  public  notion  of 
interest  evolved  rapidly  from  a  political  guide  for  princes 
and  statesmen  into  a  rule  applicable  to  all  human  affairs.''^ 

Francisco  Suarez,  writing  for  a  continental  audience 
rife  with  religious  and  political  divisions,  had  laid  out  in 
1613  the  idea  that  the  common  good  could  be  conceived  in  two 
different  ways:  "the  generall  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
benefit  of  the  community"  and  the  "common  good  which  results 
from  every  man's  good."  During  the  English  Civil  War,  when 
similar  religious  and  political  divisions  broke  out  across 
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England,  several  Parliamentarians  (some  drawing  explicitly 
on  Suarez)  began  focusing  on  the  popular  approach  to  the 
common  good  to  justify  their  actions.  Hobbes  pushed  the  same 
logic  to  promote  the  absolutist  cause,  but  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, like  Harrington  and  Locke,  used  the  same  logic  to 
support  anti-absolutism.^^  At  certain  points  when  polemics 
got  especially  hot,  such  as  the  years  1647-9  and  1659-60, 
discussion  of  the  commonweal  gave  way  to  acceptance  of  a 
"union  of  interests."^* 

The  term  "public  interest"  began  appearing  more  and 
more  frequently  in  the  years  during  and  after  the  Civil  War. 
This  new  term  obviously  drew  on  the  heritage  of  the  common- 
wealth ideology  but  challenged  traditional  notions  of  the 
common  good  as  an  entity  in  any  way  independent  of  the 
individual  good.^^  Such  an  individualist  understanding  of 
public  interest  proved  quite  successful  in  challenging 
competing  definitions  of  the  common  good  in  terms  of  nation- 
al power  and  state  necessity. ^^ 

There  are,  however,  many  problems  with  the  case  for 
political  liberalism  in  late  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth- 
century  England.''^  Regardless  of  the  influence  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke  on  modern  thought,  one  should  not  hold  up  their  views 
as  typical  of  their  times  or  overexaggerate  their  impact  on 
seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  English  (let  alone 
Virginian)  thought.''^  Scholars  well  acknowledge  that  the 
older  language  of  goods  continued  to  appear  ubiquitously. 
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indeed  in  the  work  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  themselves,  alongside 
the  newer  language  of  interests.  When  merchants,  entrepre- 
neurs, and  liberal  political  economists  continued  to  couch 
schemes  solely  in  terms  of  the  public  good  and  to  condemn 
opposing  interests  as  either  "morally  harmful"  or  "their 
persons  degraded"  and  thus  not  subject  to  equal  consider- 
ation in  public  good,  they  perpetuated  the  traditional 
rhetoric.  So  did  lawyers  and  Members  of  Parliament  of  all 
persuasions  when  they  quoted  Coke  on  the  dictum  that  no  man 
should  be  a  judge  in  his  own  "case"  or  "cause. "^^  Excusing 
such  persistence  as  mere  "lip  service  to  the  older  ethic"-- 
required  because  any  political  argument  tainted  with  selfish 
intention  became  quickly  discredited--hardly  bespeaks  evi- 
dence of  a  normative  transformation.®*^ 

Although  advocates  of  transformation  stress  the  inher- 
ent ambiguity  in  claims  of  the  common  good,  claims  of  public 
interest  were  equally  vague. ®^  One  cannot  presume  that, 
since  the  public  interest  is  based  on  more  concrete  indivi- 
dual interests,  the  public  interest  would  be  more  concrete 
than  the  common  good;  the  idea  of  a  public  interest  hardly 
shows  how  individual  interests  are  to  be  reconciled,  let 
alone  maximized.  Few  could  consistently  accept  contem- 
poraneous proposals  that  any  action  undertaken  in  the  public 
interest  should  not  harm  any  private  interests  and  indeed 
should  advance  them  all,  or  that  all  policy  decisions  should 
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be  put  to  a  plebiscite,  or  even  that  interests  be  somehow 
simply  aggregated. ^^ 

One  can  also  argue  that,  regardless  of  any  shift  in 
language,  the  basic  understanding  of  the  common  good  did  not 
change  drastically  across  the  seventeenth  century.  On  no 
issue  did  there  arise  a  pluralist  acceptance  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  competing  visions  of  the  public  interest.  Further- 
more, on  some  elements  of  the  common  good  all  Englishmen 
could  agree. ®^  If  Machiavelli  could  deny  any  independent 
importance  to  justice,  no  English  speaker  would  deny  justice 
as  a  good  truly  common  to  all  citizens.^''  Similarly,  Eng- 
lishmen only  considered  legitimate  those  private  interests 
that  contributed  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  for  many  on  both  sides  of  debates,  meant  that  only 
those  landowners  with  a  stake  in  the  country  should  partici- 
pate in  determining  the  public  interest,  implicitly  equating 
the  public  interest  with  the  preservation  of  property. ^^ 
Certainly  the  public  interest  shared  with  the  common  good  a 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  community. ^^ 
Indeed,  J.  A.  W.  Gunn,  one  of  the  major  proponents  of  the 
transformation  hypothesis,  acknowledges  that  the  differences 
between  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  arguments  were 
strictly  a  matter  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  particular 
elements  of  the  common  good,  driven  more  by  political  "cir- 
cumstances" than  theory. ^^  Perhaps,  then,  rather  than  a 
transformation,  one  might  suggest  that  all  of  the  evidence 
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taken  together  simply  suggests  that  changes  in  political 
ideology  in  seventeenth-century  England  reflected  merely 
another  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  centuries-old  debate 
about  the  complex  balance  between  individual  good,  liberty, 
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necessity,  and  the  common  good. 
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CHAPTER  3 
PLANTING  A  COMMONWEALTH 


The  anomalous  position  of  colonial  Virginia  in  the 
debate  over  a  transition  to  capitalism  is  well  reflected  in 
the  contrasting  positions  of  Max  Weber  and  Perry  Miller  on 
the  nature  and  explanation  of  the  rise  of  capitalism.  Both 
would  agree  that  the  eighteenth-century  Yankee  represented 
the  modern  spirit  of  capitalism.  But  whereas  Weber  followed 
an  ideological  approach  emphasizing  the  direct  contribution 
of  Puritanism  to  the  rise  of  capitalism.  Miller  took  the 
anti-Weberian  environmentalist  approach,  stressing  the  role 
of  the  demise  of  Puritanism  in  unleashing  the  capitalist 
spirit.^ 

The  contrast  between  these  two  scholars  stands  out  even 
more  in  their  opposing  interpretations  of  colonial  Virginia. 
Drawing  his  pre-Bruce  and  pre-Wertenbaker  history  of  Cava- 
lier Virginia  from  English  historian  John  Andrew  Doyle, 
Weber  noted  the  paradox  of  this  traditional  society  having 
evolved  out  of  the  capitalist  purposes  of  a  joint-stock 
company.  The  paradox  confirmed  his  belief  that  New  England 
Puritanism  provided  the  key  to  Yankee  capitalism.  Miller,  in 
contrast,  accepted  the  Wertenbaker  consensus  on  the  modern 
nature  of  seventeenth-century  Virginia  society  but  found  a 
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completely  different  paradox.  Highlighting  the  Puritan 
elements  in  the  literature  of  the  Company  years.  Miller 
observed  in  early  seventeenth-century  Virginia  a  condensed 
version  of  his  New  England  declension,  with  the  process  of 
Americanization  completed  in  Virginia  before  the  Puritans 
even  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Few  scholars  have  accepted  either  interpretation  of 
seventeenth-century  Virginia.  Most  have  rejected  Weber's 
traditionalist  argument  out  of  hand  and  look  askance  at  any 
need  to  emphasize  the  early  piety  Miller  found.  Yet  even 
fewer  have  ever  bothered  to  examine  directly  the  relevance 
to  seventeenth-century  Virginia  of  any  of  the  traditional 
arguments  about  the  transition  to  capitalism  or  the  rise  of 
liberalism  so  prevalent  in  the  historiography  of  seven- 
teenth-century England.^ 

Before  assessing  the  relevance  of  such  modern  concepts 
as  capitalism  or  liberalism  to  seventeenth-century  Virginia 
we  need  to  examine  the  same  type  of  normative  ideals  which 
social  scientists  have  so  carefully  unearthed  for  contempo- 
raneous England.  Such  a  study  shows  that  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  planters  differed  little  in  their  ideal  values  from 
Englishmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Traditional 
English  values  were  definitely  part  of  the  cultural  baggage 
of  these  first  Anglo-Americans.  Indeed,  the  language  itself 
remained  more  firmly  traditional  in  Virginia  over  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  resistant  to  the  challenge  of 
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the  New  World  environment  as  to  the  new  ideas  of  "interest" 
increasingly  prevalent  among  English  thinkers  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
language  dominant  in  England  at  the  time  of  first  planting. 
Nevertheless,  this  language--when  applied  to  the  fram- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  colony- -proved  in 
practice  as  dynamic  and  malleable  to  new  circumstances  as  it 
had  in  England.  Indeed,  the  legal  developments  in  colonial 
Virginia  represent  a  parallel  evolution  of  the  balance 
between  individual  good,  liberty,  necessity,  and  the  common 
good  in  response  to  the  same  market  forces  that  shaped  the 
development  of  "mercantilism"--a  shorthand  label  that  histo- 
rians have  attached  to  the  complex  system  of  political  and 
economic  thought  and  practice  in  seventeenth-century  England 
whose  frequently  misunderstood  normative  grounding  we  have 
explored. 

Common  Good  and  Public  Necessity 

Intellectual  historians  of  the  colonial  South  have 
traditionally  emphasized  "social-cultural  themes"  rather 
than  ideas,  with  most  scholars  attributing  this  to  the 
relative  lack  of  literary  production  out  of  the  Southern 
colonies,  especially  those  published  sermons  which  served  as 
"the  public  expression  of  the  community"  in  New  England.^ 
However,  as  Miller  himself  showed  in  his  analysis  of  the 
Virginia  Company  literature,  the  demonstration  of  the  public 
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or  normative  mind  need  not  be  restricted  to  sermons.  The 
historian  of  normative  thought  in  colonial  Virginia  perforce 
must  depend  more  on  other  types  of  literary  evidence,  inclu- 
ding one  particularly  neglected  source--the  preambles  to  the 
acts  and  other  addresses  and  petitions  of  the  Grand  Assem- 
bly--supplemented  by  promotional  literature  and  private 
correspondence . 

Normative  statements  abound  in  the  language  employed  by 
the  Governor,  Council,  and  Burgesses  to  justify  their  ac- 
tions and  petitions.  For  example,  in  March  1632  the  Grand 
Assembly  justified  the  restriction  of  vessels  to  the  port  of 
James  City  on  the  basis  that  "nothinge  can  more  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  this  colony,  then  that  some  efectuall  course 
be  taken  in  the  trade  of  our  tobacco."^  In  October  1673,  the 
preamble  to  the  acts  of  Assembly  opens:  "To  the  glory  of 
Almighty  God  and  publique  weale  of  this  his  majesties  colony 
of  Virginia,  were  enacted  as  followeth, . . . "^  Whether  phrased 
positively  as  "the  publique  good"  (1666),  the  "publique 
weal"  (1673,1674),  "welfare"  (1632,1647),  "necessity" 
(1633,1646,1662),  "happiness"  (1664),  "prosperity"  (1664), 
"the  present  honor  and  reputation"  (1669),  "the  future  great 
benefitt  and  profitt"  of  the  colony  (1669);  or,  negatively, 
as  "burthensome"  (1638)  or  "much  prejudiciall  to  the  common- 
wealth and  good  of  this  colony"  (1648),  all  seventeenth- 
century  acts  of  Assembly  were  justified  (when  any  normative 
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justification  was  given)  by  employing  the  rhetoric  of  the 
commonwealth  ideology. 

The  historian  should,  of  course,  remain  wary  of  trea- 
ting such  rhetoric  too  literally  since  all  laws  and  peti- 
tions were  subject  to  Crown  approval  and  the  power  structure 
of  the  English  empire  left  the  colonists  little  choice  but 
to  frame  their  arguments  in  the  accepted  language  of  the 
day.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary  one  may  surmise  that  English  ethics  were  quite 
readily  transplanted  to  seventeenth-century  Virginia.^ 
Furthermore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  normative  language  in 
actual  practice  proved  so  flexible  that  there  was  little 
reason  not  to  continue  drawing  upon  the  power  of  the  tradi- 
tional rhetoric. 

In  the  name  of  the  common  good,  the  Assembly  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  justified  multifarious  types  of 
regulation.  Like  all  the  other  Anglo-American  colonies, 
Virginia  from  the  beginning  constrained  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  in  diverse  aspects  of  the  economy.  There  were,  for 
example,  statutes  for:  "the  keepinge  of  every  man  to  his 
Trade";  regulating  wages;  regulating  fees  of  various  profes- 
sions such  as  surveyors,  surgeons,  and  physicians;  outlawing 
or  severely  restricting  fees  of  attorneys;  regulating  gains 
of  various  tradesmen,  including  millers,  ordinary  keepers, 
liquor  retailers,  shippers;  regulating  merchant  profits; 
seconding  English  laws  against  engrossing  and  forestalling; 
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prohibiting  or  severely  restricting  the  export  and  import  of 
certain  commodities;  promoting  self-sufficiency;  and  Sabba- 
tarian restrictions  on  business.® 

The  Assembly  linked  these  acts  to  the  common  good  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Like  good  boosters,  they  often  equated  the 
common  good  with  support  for  intensive  and  extensive  econo- 
mic development  of  the  colony.^  The  colony  retained  much  of 
the  corporate  mentality  developed  during  the  Company  years, 
a  mentality  that  showed  up  most  strongly  in  the  regular 
affirmation  of  Virginia  Company  precedents  for  the  regula- 
tion of  price,  marketing,  quality,  and  quantity  of  tobac- 
co. ^°  From  the  1610s  well  into  the  1660s,  the  colony's 
leaders  attempted  to  sidestep  the  market  by  legislating  or 
negotiating  for  a  monopoly  price  with  the  Crown  or  mer- 
chants. ^■'-  The  Company  set  a  precedent  in  1619  for  all  later 
store  and  warehouse  acts  (as  a  means  to  uphold  the  price  of 
tobacco)  when  they  required  that  all  tobacco  be  brought  to 
the  Cape  Merchant  at  regulated  prices,  "that  by  this  meanes 
the  same  going  for  Englande  into  one  hande,  the  price  there- 
of, may  be  upheld  the  better.  "^^ 

Quality  control  began  along  with  representative  govern- 
ment, as  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1619  passed  the  original 
tobacco  inspection  law  prohibiting  second-growth  tobacco, 
ordering  the  lowest  grades  destroyed,  and  prohibiting  the 
marketing  of  suckers,  ground  leaves,  and  other  "trash"  on 
penalty  of  burning.  Throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
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subsequent  acts  repeated  these  injunctions,  some  attempting 
to  specify  exact  methods  of  planting  (including  spacing  and 
number  of  leaves  per  plant).  The  laws  defined  merchantable 
tobacco,  prohibited  planters  who  attempted  to  market  "bad" 
tobacco  from  planting  again,  restricted  planters  to  the 
"longe  type"  of  tobacco,  proscribed  harvesting  after  a 
certain  date,  prohibited  importation  of  Carolina  tobacco, 
and  eliminated  trash  by  prohibiting  bulk  tobacco  shipment. ^^ 

Of  course,  as  planters,  merchants,  and  the  Crown  well 
understood,  quality  control  was  also  quantity  control  and 
the  two  were  conjoined  in  endless  calls  for  both  better 
quality  and  reduced  production  as  the  solution  to  Virginia's 
ills.^"*  As  John  Rolfe  noted  in  1615,  the  Company  under 
Governor  Dale  had  already  begun  to  curb  production.  Early 
efforts  at  "stinting"  aimed  at  regulating  the  maximum  quan- 
tity (either  number  of  plants  or  leaves  or  total  pounds)  of 
tobacco  according  to  the  size  of  the  household  (perhaps 
presuming  a  household's  competency  proportional  to  its  size) 
and  requiring  that  a  "reasonable  proportion"  of  land  be  set 
aside  to  ensure  an  adequate  corn  crop.  Later  efforts  focused 
on  the  total  cessation  of  tobacco  planting  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time  or  the  prohibition  of  planting  or  replanting 
after  a  fixed  date.-"-^ 

Framing  such  mercantilist  acts  in  terms  of  the  common 
good  frequently  involved  little  more  than  platitudes  about 
greater  convenience  or  wholesomeness,  or  reduced  incon- 
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venience,  prejudice,  or  mischief,  often  linked  to  the  better 
ordering  of  trade  or  upholding  the  price  of  tobacco.  ^^  The 
logic  of  the  wording  rested  on  prudence  and  a  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  tobacco  culture,  and  the  nature  of  the 
market. """^  Even  the  acts  concerning  treatment  of  servants 
were  based  not  on  human  rights  or  individual  liberties  but 
on  how  information  about  such  treatment  would  affect  the 
image  of  the  colony  in  England  and  thus  the  colony's  ability 
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to  attract  more  servants. 

Virginians  also  appealed  to  precedent,  especially  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  when  justifying  the  preservation 
of  "all  such  rights,  goods,  liberties  and  Priviledges  what- 
soever as  were  at  any  time  heretofore  granted  unto  the  late 
Company"  and  traditional  perquisites  of  office.  Sometimes 
they  appealed  to  the  precedent  of  English  statutes. ^^  On  one 
occasion  they  even  appealed  to  the  mercantilist  precedents 
of  other  nations  in  general,  justifying  efforts  to  promote 
self-sufficiency  in  order  to  avoid  entanglement  in  foreign 
wars.^°  Infrequently  they  used  the  notion  of  a  higher  law, 
for  example,  the  natural  law  of  self-defense  or  the  reli- 
gious justification  of  private  property.  ^^ 

In  the  natural  law  tradition,  Virginians  well  grasped 
the  concept  of  public  necessity,  although  the  anonymous 
Virginian  who  wrote  An  Essay  upon  the  Government  of  the 
English  Plantations  on  the  Continent  of  America  (1701) 
questioned  whether  assemblies  in  the  colonies  could,  "where 
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Necessity  requires,  make  such  Acts  as  best  suit  the  Circum- 
stances and  Constitution  of  the  Country,  even  tho '  in  some 
Particulars,  they  plainly  differ  from  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. "^^  While  the  royal  instructions  to  the  governors  com- 
manded that  colonial  laws  comply  "as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
Laws  of  England, "  the  instructions  recognized  the  inevitable 
possibility  of  divergence  due  to  "some  extremity, "  "some 
unexpected  occasions  and  necessity. "^^  Necessity  was  most 
particularly  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  martial  law  of  the 
early  Company  years  when  the  very  survival  of  the  colony  was 
at  stake. ^^  But  the  concept  reappeared  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century  whenever  any  crisis  arose.  In  1647,  realizing 
that  the  disorderly  seating  of  land  antagonized  the  Indians 
"and  by  such  probable  event  (out  of  honor  and  necessity  of 
state)  imbroyling  and  ingageing  the  country  in  a  troublesome 
and  chargeable  warre ) , "  the  Grand  Assembly  ordered  an  end  to 
the  practice. ^^  Certain  crises  demanded  extraordinary  taxa- 
tion, like  the  Indian  wars  and  the  effort  in  the  1670s  to 
raise  money  to  fight  the  Northern  Neck  patentees  in  order  to 
protect  Virginia's  liberties. ^^  In  1666  the  Assembly  noted 
that  the  annual  levies  were  "proportioned  to  the  publique 
necessity, "  suggesting  a  usage  comparable  to  perpetua  neces- 
sitas.^^  However,  the  need  to  distribute  this  public  neces- 
sity equitably  among  all  of  the  citizens--an  essential 
element  of  the  common  good  in  the  English  tradition — regu- 
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larly  acted  as  a  constraint  on  the  seventeenth-century 
government . 

In  whatever  way  the  colonists  used  the  common  good  or 
necessity  to  justify  the  acts  of  their  assemblies,  they  knew 
that  for  ratification  they  also  had  to  show  how  an  act 
served  the  good  of  the  Crown.  Thus  they  stressed  the  mutual 
welfare  of  Crown  and  colony.  Colonists  argued  that  acts 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  colony,  help  devel- 
op alternative  staples  to  reduce  English  dependence  on 
foreign  countries,  increase  Crown  customs,  and  defeat  the 
private  ends  of  merchants  detrimental  to  both  Crown  and 
colony. ^^  Virginians  were  most  successful  in  gaining  Crown 
support  for  their  agenda  in  the  1620s  and  1630s  with  their 
efforts  to  ban  the  importation  of  Spanish  tobacco  and  domes- 
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tic  tobacco  production  in  England. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  difficulties  facing  the 
Virginians  was  how  to  justify  tobacco  stints  inasmuch  as 
Crown  customs  depended  far  more  on  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  tobacco.  To  this  challenge  the  Virginians  re- 
sponded quite  creatively,  if  sometimes  failing  to  persuade 
the  Crown.  Frequently  the  Assembly  claimed  that  without  a 
stint  the  low  tobacco  price  would  force  the  planters  to 
abandon  the  colony  and  thus  decrease  tobacco  production  and 
customs  altogether. ^^  In  one  of  the  weaker  justifications, 
the  Assembly  argued  that  stints  would  lead  to  higher  quality 
tobacco  and  thus  increase  Crown  customs  by  reducing  com- 
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plaints  about  "garblinge"  (inferior  tobacco  which  did  not 
pay  customs).  Realizing  this  argument  probably  would  not 
sway  the  Crown,  the  Assembly  offered  "if  it  shall  bee  deemed 
His  Majestys  losse  in  fallinge  from  soe  greate  to  a  farre 
lesser  quantity  of  tobaccoe,  our  desire  is  His  Majesties 
profitts  may  bee  raised  with  ours"  (without  specifying 
exactly  how).^^  In  1656  the  Virginians  claimed  the  accumu- 
lated tobacco  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  tobacco 
lost  due  to  the  proposed  stint. ^^  Later  defenders  of  bulk 
tobacco  ( stuffing  ships  with  loose  tobacco  and  thus  increas- 
ing exports)  showed  how  such  tobacco  benefitted  his  Maj- 
esty's interest  since  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of 
tobaccoes  paid  the  same  customs,  while  critics  complained 
that  bulk  tobacco  would  actually  reduce  customs  by  encourag- 
ing smuggling.^'* 

Covetousness,  Competency,  and  Poverty 

Ubiquitous  condemnation  of  covetousness  and  avarice 
suggests  that  seventeenth-century  Virginia  hardly  proved  a 
fertile  ground  for  a  chrematistic  ethic--at  least  on  the 
level  of  ideal  norms.  Frequently  the  colonists  complained  of 
excessive  prices  in  the  medieval  language  of  a  "just  price." 
The  avarice  of  outside  merchants  seeking  to  monopolize  trade 
raised  the  specter  of  corruption  and  enslavement.^^  The 
Burgesses  complained  in  1638  that  "Merchants  &  Maisters  of 
Shippes, "  driven  by  "the  boundles  desire  of  gayne, "  "in  the 
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tymes  of  theire  [the  colonists']  necessityes  take  advantage 
to  sell  cloathes  and  provisions  for  theire  supplyes  at  great 
and  excessive  rates ".^^ 

Colonists  just  as  regularly  accused  each  other  of 
covetousness.  Thus  John  Rolfe  in  1616  criticized  the  "insa- 
tiable greediness"  of  planters  for  "the  worke  of  the  world"; 
John  Pory  in  1619  chided  Governor  Argall  for  behaving  "more 
for  love  of  gaine,  the  root  of  all  evill,  then  for  any  true 
love  he  bore  to  this  Plantation";  William  Capps  in  1623 
called  Governor  Yeardley  a  "right  worthie  Statesman,  for  his 
owne  profit";  Governor  Harvey  accused  Dr.  John  Potts  in  1630 
of  "seekinge  his  owne  benefit  by  foule  &  coveteous  ways"; 
Morgan  Godwyn  in  1685  condemned  "that  filthy  Principle, 
which  I  think  is  almost  universally  received,  and  currant 
amongst  them.  That  whatever  conduceth  to  the  getting  of 
Mony,  and  carrying  on  of  Trade,  must  certainly  be  lawful ."^^ 
In  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  the  Assembly  repeatedly 
condemned  endemic  avarice  in  certain  professions,  especially 
"mercenary  attorneys"  and  "practitioners  in  physick  and 
chyrurgery. "^^   Within  the  mercantilist  conception  of  a 
closed  economy,  Virginians  could  hardly  argue  for  or  expect 
more  than  a  competency  lest  they  unwisely  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown  which  depended  heavily  on  tobacco 
duties.  ^^ 

Competency  provided  ethical  limits  on  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  for  the  seventeenth-century  Virginian  as  much  as  any 
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Englishman.'*''   One  contemporary  complained  that  "there  are 
many  little  poor  parishes  not  able  to  give  a  minister  a 
competent  maintenance."''^  William  Fitzhugh  described  his 
economic  goal  as  "a  very  good  indif  f erency .  "^^  Governor 
William  Berkeley  hoped  at  the  end  of  his  days  to  "'return 
home  with  a  competent  subsistence. ' "^^  A  1652  law  specified 
that  all  servants  should  be  provided  a  "competent  dyett.""*"* 
"Men  of  integrity"  required  a  competent  salary  to  fulfill 
their  public  duties."*^  Council  members  "qualified  for  their 
offices  under  the  provisions  of  Royal  Instructions  to  Colo- 
nial Governors  regarding  appointees  of  the  council  'as  men 
of  estates  and  abilities  and  not  necessitous  people  or  much 
in  debt.  '  ""^ 

The  promotional  or  "present  state"  literature  reinfor- 
ces this  notion  of  the  relevance  of  competency  in  both 
England  and  her  colonies.  Although  such  promotional  litera- 
ture regularly  appealed  to  the  baser  interests  of  potential 
immigrants  and  investors,  it  generally  framed  these  inter- 
ests within  the  traditional  economic  ethics  of  English  and 
colonial  society.''^  Virginia  never  offered  endless  riches, 
only  the  opportunity  for  release  from  the  harsh  work  condi- 
tions and  impoverishment  of  England  and  the  opportunity  for 
a  competency  with  time  and  reasonable  industry,'*^  Ralph 
Hamor  and  John  Rolfe  emphasized  the  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  which  the  industrious  and  honest  husbandman 
could  earn  with  "the  least  part  of  his  labour. "^^  John 
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Hammond  reported  that  "those  Servants  that  will  be  industri- 
ous may  in  their  time  of  service  gain  a  competent  estate 
before  their  Freedomes,  which  is  usually  done  by  many."^° 
Far  from  stressing  the  opportunity  for  endless  labor  in  the 
competition  for  wealth,  the  promotional  literature  stressed 
the  abundance  of  recreational  opportunities  granted  ser- 
vants: in  winter,  before  sunrise,  after  sunset,  in  summer 
five  hours  during  the  heat  of  day,  Saturday  afternoons,  the 
Sabbath,  "the  old  Holidayes"--an  attitude  not  far  different 
from  either  the  English  or  New  England  Puritans  who  likewise 
played  down  endless  labor  in  emphasizing  "needful  recrea- 
ion . 

Although  a  couple  of  ministers--Deuel  Pead  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century  and  James  Blair  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century--in  public  sermons  condemned  in  a  scholastic  manner 
attempts  to  better  one's  condition,  the  overwhelming 
evidence  suggests  that  Virginians  shared  the  contemporary 
English  views  on  the  progressive  nature  of  competency,  the 
idea  that  all  Englishmen  could  share  in  the  accumulation  and 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  provided  by  increased  industry  and 
the  freedom  of  the  fruits  of  one's  labor.  ^^  "Hundreds  of 
examples, "  declared  Governor  Berkeley  in  a  speech  before  the 
Grand  Assembly  in  1651,  "shew  us  that  Industry  and  Thrift  in 
a  short  time  may  bring  us  to  as  high  a  degree  of  it 
[wealth] ,  as  the  Country  and  our  Conditions  are  yet  capable 
of."^''  Furthermore,  both  the  Crown  and  the  Assembly  never 
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passed  any  law  restricting  the  ability  of  planters  to  expand 
the  size  of  their  household  through  the  importation,  buying, 
or  hiring  of  servants  and/or  slaves  and  thus  never  esta- 
blished any  limit  to  the  level  of  extensive  development. 
Indeed,  despite  a  recognition  of  the  relative  inelasticity 
of  the  demand  for  tobacco,  the  Assembly  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  positively  encouraged  expansion,  seeking 
to  attract  all  entrepreneurs  to  import  as  much  capital  and 
labor  as  possible. 

The  importance  of  competency  in  the  mind  of  Englishmen 
made  private  necessity  a  particular  threat  to  the  common 
good  in  Virginia  as  in  England.  Indeed,  of  all  the  threats 
to  the  common  good  in  seventeenth-century  Virginia,  none 
received  more  attention  than  ubiquitous  poverty.  Despite  all 
the  claims  for  a  natural  or  potential  paradise,  planters 
lamented  their  poverty  almost  from  the  day  they  started 
planting  tobacco,  as  tobacco  prices  quickly  plummeted  from 
astronomical  early  heights,  and  they  continued  to  complain 
about  low  tobacco  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth 
century.   Later  they  would  even  complain  about  the  poverty 
of  the  earliest  "boom"  years  lest  anybody  in  England  believe 
that  they  could  return  to  prejudicial  practices  by  institu- 
ting monopolies  or  allowing  the  importation  into  England  of 
foreign  tobacco.  ^^ 

In  claiming  necessity  or  fear  of  necessity--of ten  with 
graphic  details  of  nakedness,  the  suffering  of  women  and 
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children,  abandonment,  ruin,  destruction,  and  "great  wants 
and  miseries"--Virginians  appealed  to  the  Crown  on  the  basis 
of  both  natural  and  religious  law,  believing  that  involun- 
tary poverty  demanded  equity  and  charity.  ^^  Virginians  as 
well  as  Englishmen  also  knew  that  private  necessity  could 
readily  evolve  into  public  necessity. ^^  Even  if  Governor 
Berkeley  in  his  A  Discourse  and  View  of  Virginia  (1663)-- 
bemoaning  the  Navigation  Acts  that  were  driving  Virginians 
to  the  point  where  "all  our  sweat  and  labour. . .will  hardly 
procure  us  course  clothes  to  keep  us  from  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold" --could  be  said  to  speak  for  the  other  plan- 
ters when  he  claimed  that  "yet  if  these  pressures  of  [sic] 
us  did  advance  the  Customs,  or  benefit  the  Nation,  we  should 
not  repine, "  he,  no  less  than  any  other  Virginian,  could 
scarcely  think  of  a  situation  where  their  poverty  would 
conduce  to  the  common  good.^^ 

Poverty  was  the  most  frequent  specific  explanation 
given  for  any  action  or  non-action  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry and  was  used  at  one  time  or  another  to  justify  almost 
every  type  of  action  or  non-action  by  Virginians.  In  1622, 
Captain  Francis  West  and  other  "auncient  Planters  and  Adven- 
turers on  the  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  your 
poore  distressed  Subjects  of  that  Plantation"  petitioned  the 
king  complaining  that  after  freight  and  customs, 

tobacco  is  of  noe  value,  whereby  they  are  like  to 
perish,  and  soe  hopefull  a  Plantation  will  presently 
sinck  and  become  of  noe  use  at  all,  unlesse  your 
Majestie  out  of  your  gratious  and  royall  care  of  all 
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your  Subjects  and  of  all  the  parte  of  your  Dominions 
wilbee  gratiously  pleased  to  take  them  into  your 
immediate  care  and  proteccion,  to  make  the  Tobacco  your 
owne  commoditie,  to  take  a  convenient  proportion 
yearely  from  the  Colonies,  at  a  reasonable  price.  ^^ 


Similar  arguments  were  used  to  justify  the  remittance 
or  reduction  of  tobacco  duties  (1624,  1679,  1713);  a  grant 
to  Virginia  of  the  sole  rights  of  tobacco  importation  into 
England  (1624);  the  repeal  of  tobacco  importation  monopolies 
granted  by  the  king  to  private  individuals  (1625,  1628, 
1638);  the  imposition  of  a  set  price  for  tobacco  by  the 
colony  (1632);  opposition  to  central  tobacco  warehouses 
(1638);  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  tobacco  production 
(1638,  1653);  stricter  controls  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  tobacco  production  (1640,  1663,  1665,  1666,  1680,  1681, 
1686);  free  trade  with  all  English  ports  (1645);  elimination 
of  tobacco  as  a  circulating  medium  (1645);  restrictions  on 
civil  law  suits  (1646,1658);  encouragement  of  the  trade  with 
the  Dutch  (1647);  establishment  of  county  markets  (1656); 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  unnecessary  commodities 
(1661);  timetables  for  debt  payment  (1666);  setting  up 
public  manufactures  (1666);  inability  to  pay  the  cost  of 
defense  against  the  Dutch  or  Indians  (1667,  1672,  1673, 
1679);  promotion  of  town  development  (1680);  opposition  to 
adjournment  of  the  Assembly  (1682);  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  certain  raw  materials  and  semi-finished 
manufactures  (1682);  and  opposition  to  the  removal  to  Eng- 
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land  of  jurisdiction  over  certain  types  of  court  cases 
(1684)/° 

The  idea  that  private  necessity  could  in  some  cases 
obviate  the  law  was  recognized  in  common  law  and  sometimes 
explicitly  incorporated  into  statute  law.  At  a  mundane 
level,  the  Assembly  regularly  renewed  a  law  that  condemned 
breaking  the  Sabbath  except  where  exempted  by  "works  of 
necessity.  "^^  But  necessity  also  played  a  role  in  the  high- 
stakes  rhetoric  of  rebellion.  During  the  Interregnum,  Berke- 
ley, Council,  and  Assembly  defended  themselves  against 
Parliamentary  charges  as  "Rebells  and  Traitors, "  claiming 
"our  judgments  and  industry,  have  been  long  solely  and 
necessarily  imployed  in  providing  against  the  necessities  of 
our  poore  families,  and  by  Consequence  should  not  presume 
that  any  Act  or  Transaction  of  ours  could  be  worthy  the 
publique  view"  and  hoping  for  "charitable  and  abler  judg- 
ments."^^ In  1676,  Nathaniel  Bacon  turned  the  tables  on 
Berkeley,  claiming  the  "necessity"  of  the  "cominality"  to 
justify  his  rebellion.^'* 

Liberties  and  the  Common  Good 

The  Virginia  colonists,  as  true  Englishmen,  were 
staunch  defenders  of  their  liberties.  With  rigid  Company 
controls  in  the  earliest  years  fresh  in  their  minds,  colo- 
nists in  the  1620s  and  1630s  were  highly  suspicious  of  any 
outside  attempts  at  infringement  and  the  suspicions  persis- 
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ted  into  later  decades. ^^  One  of  the  most  important  liber- 
ties, stated  frequently  in  no  uncertain  terms,  was  the  free 
benefit  and  use  of  their  labor  and  property  that  Virginians 
traced  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Yeardley  and  the  "Great 
Charter"  of  November  1618  by  which  "free  libertie  was  given 
to  all  men  to  make  choice  of  their  dividents  of  lande  and, 
as  their  abilities  and  meanes  would  permitt,  to  possesse  and 
plant  uppon  them."^^  Governor  Harvey,  like  later  Virgin- 
ians, claimed  "the  same  freedome  of  his  Majestie's  other 
subjects  to  seek  our  best  marquett."^^  In  contrast  to  Com- 
monwealth England,  in  Virginia  (declared  the  Assembly  in 
1651)  "the  Gates  of  wealth  and  Honour  are  shut  on  no  man, 
and... there  is  not  here  an  Arbitrary  hand  that  dares  to 
touch  the  substance  of  either  poore  or  rich. " 

Such  ideas,  however,  did  not  turn  these  Virginians  into 
laissez-faire  liberals.  The  Grand  Assembly  nominally  re- 
spected the  right  of  individuals  to  do  what  they  would  with 
their  property  or  labor  and  was  always  constrained  to  justi- 
fy any  incursion  into  such  liberties  in  acts  of  Assembly, 
but  liberties  always  took  second  place  to  the  common  good  of 
the  colony  with  its  demand  for  limits  on  the  individual 
pursuit  of  wealth.^''  Similarly,  the  Crown  and  its  represen- 
tatives recognized  "the  Freedome  and... the  benefit  of  your 
owne  Trade  and  Labours"  when  such  freedoms  did  not  conflict 
with  Crown  revenues  and  customs,  "the  Glory  of  God,  the 
Honour  of  his  most  sacred  Majestie...,  [the]  publique  Good, 
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and  long  lasting  welfare"  of  the  colony/^  Universal  sup- 
port in  the  colonies  for  a  double  standard  which  prohibited 
tobacco  production  by  English  farmers  can  only  be  under- 
stood  in  terms  of  the  good  of  the  entire  English  empire. 
The  inferior  status  of  liberties  was  only  confused  by  the 
central  (if  ambiguous)  role  that  liberties  played  in  the 
definition  of  the  common  good,  which  led  sometimes  to 
situations  where  the  common  good  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
one's  liberties  in  times  of  crises  in  order  to  preserve 
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those  very  liberties  in  the  long  run. 

In  "the  politics  of  empire"  the  question  was  not  whe- 
ther liberties  should  be  regulated  for  the  common  good,  but 
who  was  to  decide  the  common  good  and  thus  who  was  to  regu- 
late liberties. ^^  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  prudence  and  local 
knowledge,  the  Assembly,  while  imposing  its  own  constraints, 
opposed  Crown  efforts  to  regulate  tobacco  planting,  tending, 
and  curing  which  would  reduce  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
tobacco,  lead  to  poverty,  and  take  away  precious  time  from 
the  development  of  other  staples.  ^^  And,  as  in  any  politi- 
cal situation,  different  groups  inevitably  held  different 
images  of  the  common  good.  Differences  arose  between  English 
and  provincial  mercantilist  policies,  wonderfully  captured 
in  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Robert  Beverley, 
and  other  less  articulate  Virginians. ^^  Similarly,  at  times 
intracolonial  divisions  emerged  when  the  Burgesses,  Council, 
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and  Governor  challenged  each  other's  concept  of  the  common 
good.^'* 

The  common  good  demanded  both  the  imposition  and  remov- 
al of  constraints  on  liberty.  While  some  laws  claimed  that 
constraints  on  tobacco  production  ( and  the  promise  of  higher 
tobacco  prices)  would  attract  the  virtuous  and  the  industri- 
ous to  the  colony,  other  laws  claimed  that  only  "the  free 
benefitt  &  use  of  our  comodity"  would  attract  such  citi- 
zens.''^ Just  as  condemnations  of  avaricious  merchants  and 
particular  enslaving  interests  warranted  the  need  for  re- 
strictions on  trade,  such  criticisms  likewise  justified  free 
trade  to  force  competition  between  merchants.''^  When  re- 
strictions on  forestalling  and  engrossing  proved  contrary  to 
the  common  good  (for  example,  as  inhibiting  the  servant 
trade  by  prohibiting  a  just  reward  for  the  speculative  risk 
resulting  from  seasoning),  trade  restrictions  were  re- 
moved.  Citing  the  precedent  of  other  countries  with  land 
shortages  (leading  to  frequent  grain  shortages)  which  justi- 
fied regulation  of  the  corn  trade,  the  Assembly  declared  in 
1632  that  since  Virginia  possessed  abundant  land,  she  should 
maintain  free  trade  in  corn--although  like  good  mercantil- 
ists they  continued  to  enforce  production  minima,  regulate 
import  and  export  prices,  and  prohibit  grain  exports  follow- 
ing poor  harvests.^®  Sometimes  the  Assembly  justified  remo- 
val of  constraints  based  on  the  identical  "common  good" 
argument  they  had  used  to  justify  the  original  constraints. 
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Indeed,  within  the  span  of  a  year,  the  Assembly  justified 
both  the  passage  and  the  repeal  of  an  act  for  the  creation 
of  markets  on  the  basis  of  inconvenience.  Other  times  they 
treated  the  reinstitution  of  liberties  more  subtly  than  the 
imposition  of  constraints,  as  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure 
liberties  due  to  the  lack  of  enforcement  or  failure  to 
clarify  ambiguous  laws.^^ 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  aspect  of  Virginia 
liberties  revolved  around  tobacco,  as  they  so  often  noted, 
their  sole  commodity  and  "cheefest  releefe  and  subsis- 
tance."^°  With  regard  to  tobacco  planting,  Virginians  well 
understood  liberty  to  mean  the  freedom  to  plant,  tend,  and 
market  whatever  quantity  and  quality  of  the  commodity  the 
planter  chose:  "the  free  benefitt  &  use  of  our  comodity" 
with  "every  one  permetted  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  his 
owne  comodity. "^^   These  Virginians  equally  well  understood 
that  such  unconstrained  behavior  normally  proved  contrary  to 
the  common  good  since  the  tobacco  market  to  some  degree  was, 
in  our  terms,  a  zero-sum  economy,  in  which  one  household's 
increased  production  meant  decreased  incomes  for  all  other 
households  because  of  the  inelastic  demand  for  tobacco  (at 
least  in  the  short-run). 

Nevertheless,  by  the  late  1630s,  after  numerous  at- 
tempts at  mercantilist  control,  Virginians  were  clearly  more 
and  more  coming  to  accept  liberty  of  planting  as  most  con- 
sistent with  the  commonweal,  although  in  a  fashion  that 
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could  hardly  be  called  unilinear  and  could  at  best  be  called 
"confused"  from  a  modern  perspective.  With  rising  competi- 
tion from  unconstrained  tobacco  production  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Maryland,  simple  justice  demanded  that  either  all 
his  Majesty's  colonists  had  to  conform  to  corporate  restric- 
tions on  tobacco  quality  and  quantity  or  all  should  be 
granted  equal  liberty. ^^  Similar  arguments  for  liberty  of 
planting  appeared  from  the  1630s  to  the  1690s,  but  were 
especially  prominent  in  the  1660s.  In  1662,  the  Burgesses 
dismissed  "abridgment  of  any  man's  endeavours  or  confining 
him  to  any  sett  number  of  plants"  while  Maryland  remained  a 
distinct  government  as  "cleerly  inconsistant  with  the  being 
of  the  country. "  Yet,  engaging  in  a  bit  of  casuistry  in 
order  to  gain  an  advantage  over  Maryland,  they  justified  a 
stint  after  July  10  as  consistent  with  the  common  good.  The 
next  year  Edmund  Scarburgh  challenged  the  proposed  stint  on 
the  grounds  that  "the  people  of  Maryland  have  privilege  to 
plant  as  long  as  they  please,  soe  they  having  such  a  privi- 
ledge  and  we  bound  up  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  them  and 
a  ruin  to  us."  The  Burgesses  finally  relented  in  1664,  "not 
thinking  fitt  to  lay  a  restriction  upon  this  govt  while  they 
[Maryland]  have  soe  greate  a  liberty."®'' 

Since  the  Crown  never  showed  much  interest  in  either 
regulating  or  enforcing  such  restrictions,  the  Assembly 
inevitably  gave  up  what  Edmund  Morgan  calls  the  attempt  "to 
legislate  the  boom  back  into  existence.  "®''  Not  that  recog- 
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nition  of  liberty  of  planting  came  easily,  for  with  every 
crisis  of  a  tobacco  glut  and  lower  prices  came  resurgent 
echoes  of  the  corporate  mentality  and  demands  for  con- 
straints, only  to  succumb  to  liberty  with  the  failure  to 
draw  all  the  other  tobacco-producing  colonies  into  the 
scheme.®^  In  the  late  seventeenth  century  the  Assembly 
passed  a  number  of  bills  stinting  tobacco  production  on  the 
basis  of  the  necessity  of  the  planters,  only  to  turn  around 

Of. 

and  repeal  the  laws  as  leading  to  even  further  poverty.   In 
much  the  same  fashion,  the  Assembly  approached  the  Indian 
trade,  in  1659  grudgingly  passing  an  act  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  allowing  the  trade  of  arms  for  furs  in  order  to 
compete  with  other  colonies  in  the  Indian  fur  trade,  only  to 
repeal  the  act  the  next  year/^  Market  pressures  forced 
planters  to  compete  in  a  world  beyond  their  power  to  legis- 
late, and  perhaps  provided  the  major  reason  for  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  they  complained  about  the  governments  of 
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Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 

The  espousal  of  liberty  to  plant  did  not  subvert  the 
traditional  relationship  to  the  common  good.  The  open  decla- 
ration of  liberty  to  plant  as  a  principle  freed  from  consid- 
erations of  Crown  and  Commonwealth  remained  as  seditious  in 
the  1690s  as  it  did  on  that  day  in  1635  when  Samuel  Mathews, 
John  Utie,  and  William  Pierce  "opposed  themselves  very 
saucely"  against  Governor  Harvey's  "proposition  for  the 
Tobacco  Contract,  sayeing  that  his  Majestie  could  not  re- 
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strayne  them  in  Virginia  from  Planting  upon  their  owne  Land 
what  they  pleased, "  with  Pierce  adding  "that  the  Officers 
which  went  to  represse  the  Tobacco  planting  in  England  were 
well  beaten  for  their  labour. "^^  However  twisted  by  Harvey, 
this  anecdote  readily  demonstrates  why  naked  liberty  never 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Virginians,  like  all 
Englishmen,  understood  that  proclaiming  liberty  as  the  ulti- 
mate ideal  in  defiance  of  the  "Royall  pleasure"  or  acts  of 
Parliament  or  Assembly  was  highly  seditious. '°  For  the 
record,  when  the  1638  Assembly  attempted  to  sway  the  Crown 
to  remove  or  lessen  tobacco  restrictions  they  mentioned 
nothing  about  liberty  to  plant,  justifying  the  act  rather  on 
the  dubiousness  of  the  compliance  of  other  plantations  and 
on  the  common  good.'''' 

The  de  jure  acceptance  of  liberty  of  planting  in  the 
late  1630s  and  early  1640s  as  most  consistent  with  the 
common  good  was  hardly  straightforward,  following  the  ups 
and  downs  of  Sir  John  Harvey's  career  and  the  tobacco  mar- 
ket. After  the  "thrusting  out"  of  Harvey,  the  mutinous 
Assembly  led  by  Samuel  Mathews  and  others  passed,  in  1636, 
the  first  law  for  "planting  tobacco  without  restraint."  Upon 
the  return  of  Harvey  in  1637  the  law  was  either  repealed  or 
modified  by  a  bill  for  "regulating  Tobacco."  In  1638  the 
Assembly  broke  with  Governor  Harvey  and  his  Council  by 
openly  opposing  restrictions  on  tobacco  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  Governor  Wyatt,  the  1639/40  Assembly 
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passed  undoubtedly  the  most  heavily  mercantilist  tobacco  act 
of  the  seventeenth  century.'^  Finally,  with  the  March  1642/3 
Assembly,  the  first  under  Governor  William  Berkeley,  freedom 
to  plant  became  the  law  of  the  land.  When  this  Assembly 
began  its  major  revision  of  earlier  laws,  they  repealed  all 
earlier  acts  and  significantly  failed  to  pass  any  new  acts 
on  tobacco  price,  marketing,  quality,  or  quantity.^''  Thus 
with  a  remarkable  lack  of  fanfare  did  the  government  estab- 
lish the  policy  of  liberty  of  one's  commodity,  not  with  any 
positive  step  of  commission  with  elaborate  justification  in 
defense  of  English  liberties,  but  by  the  subtle  act  of 
omission.^'* 

Over  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  into  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Assembly  went  through  phases  of 
tightening  restrictions  on  tobacco  and  never  ceased  to 
desire  some  intercolonial  scheme  to  regulate  production,  and 
colonial  leaders  never  stopped  condemning  the  dependence  on 
tobacco. ^^  Nevertheless,  after  the  1642/3  Assembly,  tobacco 
production  operated  relatively  free  from  constraints  until 
the  imposition  of  the  Tobacco  Inspection  acts  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. ^^  The  Assembly  went  through  brief  phases 
(1656-63,  1686-96)  of  attempting  to  restrict  planting  after 
a  certain  date,  but  ultimately  abandoned  these  schemes  with 
the  refusal  of  Maryland  and/or  North  Carolina  to  cooper- 
ate.^'' A  similar  sporadic  "liberalization"  appeared  in  other 
aspects  of  the  economy  throughout  the  seventeenth  century. 
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By  the  mid- seventeenth  century,  restrictions  on  the  Indian 
fur  trade,  merchant  profits,  forestalling,  and  engrossing 
gradually  eroded,  perhaps  reflecting  the  increasing  domi- 
nance  of  the  planter-merchant. 

However,  in  none  of  these  cases  can  one  say  that  liber- 
ties superseded  the  common  good.  Whether  reflecting  grudging 
acceptance  of  the  world  market  or  the  particular  interests 
of  merchant-planters,  liberties  were  permitted  only  insofar 
as  they  contributed  to  or  were  at  least  non-detrimental  to 
the  common  good.  Furthermore,  Virginians--like  early  seven- 
teenth-century moderate  Parliamentarians  and  more  conserva- 
tive Englishmen  after  the  Restoration--never  adopted  the  new 
English  language  of  interests,  maintaining  instead  the 
traditional  language  of  the  commonwealth  ideology. ^^  The 
major  ideological  challenge  to  this  conservative  consensus 
came  with  Nathaniel  Bacon's  inflammatory  appeals  to  the 
"commonality. "  But  even  here  one  can  agree  with  Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown  that  Bacon's  rhetoric  rested,  like  that  of 
latter  day  Southern  populists,  more  on  traditional  concepts 
of  honor  and  justice  than  on  liberalism.  ^°°  In  the  com- 
plaints collected  by  the  Commissioners  after  the  rebellion, 
the  people,  in  complaining  about  the  injustice  of  taxation, 
sometimes  defined  the  common  good  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of 
families  and  posterity,  but  such  rhetoric  was  hardly  radical 
when  interpreted  in  terms  of  traditional  necessity.  ^°-'- 
Wherever  one  looks  in  the  records  of  seventeenth-century 
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Virginia,  one  can  find  scant  evidence  of  the  positive 
acceptance  of  interest  politics  on  ethical  grounds. ^°^ 

Evidence  of  constraints  on  liberties  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  do  not  necessarily  confirm  the  dominance  of  a  parti- 
cular economic  or  political  ethic.  Regulations  in  themselves 
do  not  necessarily  contradict  chrematistics  since  they  can 
simply  serve  to  channel  economic  behavior  rather  than  as  an 
overall  ethical  limitation.  Indeed,  that  the  infinite  pur- 
suit of  wealth  within  the  context  of  an  ever-expanding 
household  was  permissible,  never  discouraged,  and  even  posi- 
tively encouraged  in  colonial  Virginia  might  suggest  chrema- 
tistics. Similarly,  such  constraints  can  be  made  consistent 
with  economic  and  political  liberalism  if  justified  on  the 
basis  that  limitless  acquisition  interfered  with  the  liber- 
ties of  others  and  the  harm  done  to  individual  interests 
outweighed  the  benefits.  But  seventeenth-century  Virginians 
simply  never  thought  in  such  a  manner.  Immersed  in  a  world 
of  liberties,  common  good,  competency,  justice,  and  necessi- 
ty, they  could  not  conceive  of  the  positive  encouragement  of 
the  unlimited  pursuit  of  wealth--so  closely  associated  with 
the  sin  of  avarice--as  a  good  in  itself. 

The  Limits  of  the  Normative  Ideal 

What  stands  out  most  clearly  in  both  England  and  Vir- 
ginia is  the  dynamism  and  malleability  of  the  traditional 
language  when  applied  to  any  particular  policy.  Indeed,  one 
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might  say  that  seemingly  anything  could  be  and  was  justified 
within  the  context  of  the  common  good.  Clearly,  to  under- 
stand the  mind  (let  alone  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  mind  and  behavior)  of  these  Englishmen  we  need  to 
move  beyond  the  normative  ideal. 

No  matter  how  much  one  analyzes  the  ethics  of  a  parti- 
cular time  and  place,  the  ultimate  question  is:  What  do 
these  ethics  have  to  do  with  the  way  people  actually  thought 
and  behaved?  Do  ethics  merely  serve  as  hypocritical  rheto- 
ric? Post-hoc  rationalizations?  Unconscious  self-deception? 
De  facto  acknowledgment  of  man's  propensity  to  behave  con- 
trary to  such  ethics?  Constraints  on  behavior  only  to  the 
degree  they  are  backed  by  institutions  and  sanctions?  A 
reflection  of  deeply  shared  beliefs  which  fundamentally 
guide  behavior?  Or  something  else  altogether?  Contemporaries 
readily  acknowledged  that  de  jure  prescriptions  frequently 
differed  from  de  facto  behavior.  For  example,  although  many 
writers  stressed  the  natural  right  to  steal  food  in  times  of 
necessity,  they  contrasted  this  right  with  the  actual  capi- 
tal punishment  meted  out  to  thieves  regardless  of  their 
condition.  ^°^ 

Furthermore,  what  did  such  ideas,  expressed  by  the 
intellectual  elite,  have  to  do  with  the  common  people? 
Although  commonwealth  ideology--with  its  central  values  of 
competency,  justice,  liberty,  necessity,  and  the  common- 
weal--shared  a  close  affinity  with  the  honor  and  gentility 
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stressed  by  cultural  and  intellectual  historians  and  the 
moral  economy  and  artisanal  republicanism  attributed  by  E. 
P.  Thompson  and  his  followers  to  the  English  and  American 
working  classes,  we  should  not  remain  content  with  simply 
presuming  a  priori  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
ethics  and  behavior .  ^°''  Although  we  should  not  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  cynically  dismissing  normative  ideals, 
clearly  before  understanding  the  role  of  such  ideals  in  the 
lives  of  seventeenth-century  Englishmen  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  we  need  to  look  beyond  the  normative. 

In  essence,  we  return  to  the  question  at  the  heart  of 
the  new  social  history,  the  challenge  that  Darrett  B.  Rutman 
raised  to  Perry  Miller's  Puritans:  How  can  one  reconcile 
such  traditional  ideals  with  the  modern  behavior  that  histo- 
rians believe  these  Virginians  actually  exhibited?^°^  For  all 
the  positive  good  that  they  did  by  making  the  discipline 
more  theoretically  and  empirically  rigorous,  the  new  social 
historians  hardly  dented  the  age-old  mind-behavior  problem, 
tending  to  sidestep  the  whole  issue  of  mind  to  focus  solely 
on  behavior.  Both  social  and  intellectual  historians  quickly 
got  the  message  that  any  solution  required  more  than  blindly 
accepting  the  materialist  position  of  ignoring  formal  ideas 
as  epiphenomena  or  the  idealist  position  of  unproblemati- 
cally  equating  formal  ideas  with  behavior--a  recognition 
quite  apparent  in  such  diverse  developments  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  as  Rutman ' s  own  American  Puritanism,  Robert  F.  Berk- 
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hofer,  Jr.'s  "behavioral  approach"  to  history,  James  A. 
Henretta's  mentalite,  and  the  popularization  of  the  ideas  of 
anthropologist  Clifford  Geertz  within  mainstream  historiog- 
raphy. ^°^  But  if  seventeenth-century  Virginia  may  serve  as  an 
example,  early  American  historians  continue  to  misconstrue 
the  mind-behavior  problem  at  several  levels  of  analysis: 
missing  the  subtleties  of  expressed  ideals,  ignoring  or 
distorting  contemporary  conceptions  about  human  behavior, 
disregarding  representative  actual  behavior,  and  finally 
failing  to  incorporate  these  different  levels  into  a  coher- 
ent synthesis.  This  failure  has  left  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  historiography  stuck  in  the  Wertenbaker-Bruce 
framework  of  dichotomous  ideals  and  behavior. 

In  particular,  historians  have  paid  little  attention  to 
what  Berkhofer  calls  one  of  the  most  fatal,  persistent 
problems  in  modern  historiography:  the  failure  to  explicitly 
differentiate  between  "ideal"  and  "operative"  values  and 
between  "expected"  and  "actual"  behavior.  Obsessed  with 
ideal  values  and  actual  behavior,  historians  have  paid 
little  attention  to  operative  values  or  expected  behav- 
ior. ^°^   The  observation  gives  us  our  direction,  and  in  the 
next  chapter  we  will  shift  from  the  ideal  to  the  operative, 
from  the  way  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Britons  (or 
at  least  their  more  literate  members)  believed  men  should 
behave  to  the  way  they  believed  men  actually  did  behave. 
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CHAPTER  4 
NECESSITY,  THE  PERPETUAL  MOTHER 


However  much  modern  historians  might  believe  that 
colonial  Americans  would  naturally  expect  themselves  to  be 
economic  maximizers,  colonial  Americans,  including  seven- 
teenth-century Virginians,  expected  no  such  thing.  Indeed, 
whether  based  on  historical  evidence,  a  priori  psychological 
theory,  or  immersion  and  intuition,  when  traditionalists  and 
modernists  postulate  that  tobacco  planters  actually  held 
maximizing  operative  values,  they  adopt  a  theory  of  human 
nature  not  shared  by  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
Britons,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  the  colonies.  This 
becomes  quite  clear  in  an  analysis  of  the  views  of  contempo- 
rary British  political  economists--the  first  "scientific" 
observers  of  British  society--who  relied  heavily  on  projec- 
ting expected  behavior  in  shaping  their  policy  recommenda- 
tions. Although  suffering  some  limitations  which  will  become 
readily  apparent,  these  political  economists  provide  us  with 
a  framework  for  drawing  out  and  explaining  the  operative 
values  and  expected  behavior  of  seventeenth-century  English- 
men from  the  complex  of  historical  evidence  generated  by  the 
everyday  activities  in  early  modern  England  and  colonial 
America. 
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The  Scylla  of  Avarice,  the  Charybdis  of  Indolence 

One  does  not  have  to  single  out  Virginia  or  colonial 
America  as  examples  of  the  divergence  between  ideal  and 
actual.  Every  ideal  presents  the  potential  for  deviant 
behavior;  for  every  virtue,  there  is  potential  for  sin.  As 
Thucydides  remarked  long  ago,  "the  whole  of  mankind,  whether 
individuals  or  communities,  are  by  nature  liable  to  sin."''" 
Embedded  in  both  the  classical  and  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tions lies  the  nagging  notion  that,  without  effective  sanc- 
tions, man's  basic  nature  tends  to  lead  him  astray. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  modern  or  even  bourgeois  in 
the  belief  that  man's  acquisitive  instincts  are  unlimited- 
Whether  due  to  a  religious  belief  in  man's  fallen  nature  or 
a  scientific  view  of  human  nature,  the  same  commentators  who 
condemned  chrematistics  regularly  did  so  in  spite  of  or 
because  of  their  blanket  acceptance  of  man's  unlimited 
desire  for  wealth  and  insatiable  avarice.  Numerous  early 
statements  can  be  found  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aristophanes, 
Plutarch,  Epicurus,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Thucydides,  for  example,  recorded  a  Corinthian  speech  which 
criticized  the  Athenians  as  "so  insatiable  that  'they  toil 
on  in  trouble  and  danger  all  the  days  of  their  life,  with 
little  opportunity  for  enjoying'  because  they  are  'ever 
engaged  in  getting.'"^ 

But  avarice  was  only  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  If, 
over  the  centuries,  avarice  was  more  often  considered  the 
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deadliest,  next  in  line  was  sloth  or  indolence.^  Further- 
more, whether  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  to  early  modern 
British  writers  with  their  overriding  obsession  with  nation- 
al wealth  and  power,  one  could  fairly  say  that  idleness, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  had  become  the  "root  of 
all  evil."  As  Francis  Hutcheson  well  noted  "'Tis  scarce 
necessary  to  shew  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  industry, 
since  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  them."*  One  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  apply- 
ing the  classical  analogy  of  beekeeping  to  human  society  was 
the  obvious  parallel  between  drones  and  indolent  humans.^  If 
many  have  challenged  Weber's  Protestant  ethic  thesis,  fewer 
have  critiqued  Marx's  older  thesis  that  the  main  contribu- 
tion of  Protestantism  to  the  rise  of  capitalism  lay  in 
"changing  almost  all  the  traditional  holidays  into  working 
days"  or  the  related  thesis  that  English  Protestantism 
(whether  primarily  due  to  the  influence  of  Puritanism, 
Anglicanism,  or  both)  championed  not  a  capitalistic  but  an 
"industrial  ethic,"  "an  ethic  of  toil."^  Whether  the  Sabba- 
tarian movement  reflected  more  Puritanism  or  Protestantism 
in  general,  few  can  doubt  the  substantial  influence  of 
religion  on  the  establishment  of  the  six-day,  sunrise-to- 
sunset  workweek  as  the  norm  against  which  industry  and 
indolence  were  measured  in  sixteenth-  through  eighteenth- 
century  England.'' 
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Just  as  contemporaries  complained  about  the  universal 
nature  of  avarice,  so  they  condemned  the  basic  indolent  na- 
ture of  man.  Thus  a  very  strong  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  endless  pursuit  of  wealth:  man's  unwillingness  to  expend 
the  necessary  effort.®  Indeed,  a  problem  that  has  plagued 
economic  science  from  the  very  beginning  of  modern  political 
economy  in  the  seventeenth  century  revolves  around  this  very 
issue:  which  wins  out,  avarice  or  indolence?  For  the  most 
part,  classical  and  neo-classical  economics  leave  the  prob- 
lem unresolved.  According  to  the  hedonistic  foundation  of 
modern  economics,  men  seek  to  maximize  their  pleasure  and 
minimize  their  pain,  which  in  terms  of  reward  and  effort 
many  have  translated  as  seeking  to  maximize  reward  and 
minimize  effort.  But  this  model  of  behavior  tells  us  very 
little  about  what  people  would  do  in  any  particular  situa- 
tion since  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  same  action  would 
both  maximize  their  reward  and  minimize  their  effort.^ 

A  textbook  economic  question  reveals  the  present  ambi- 
guity: Given  the  freedom  to  choose  their  amount  of  labor, 
would  workers  in  general  respond  to  a  modest  increase  in 
real  earned  income  (due,  for  example,  to  a  rise  in  nominal 
earned  income,  a  decrease  in  the  earned  income  tax,  or 
deflation)  by  working  more  or  working  less?  Modern  econo- 
mists call  this  response  the  short-run  elasticity  of  the 
supply  of  labor,  an  obviously  important  factor  for  guiding 
economic  policy.  Neo-classical  economic  theory,  however,  as 
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powerful  as  it  is,  has  no  answer  to  this  question;  the 
elasticity  is  theoretically  indeterminate  and  can  only  be 
determined  by  empirical  observation. ^°  In  contrast,  British 
political  economists  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  long  ago  reached  a  theoretical  consensus  on  this 
vital  issue. 

Origins  of  Political  Economy  and  the  "Labor  Question "•'^•'- 

At  the  heart  of  the  debates  in  seventeenth-  and  eight- 
eenth-century Great  Britain  that  defined  political  economy 
as  a  social  science  lay  a  fundamental  question  about  human 
nature:  What  motivates  a  "free"  labor  force  to  provide  the 
industry  needed  to  make  a  nation  great?  The  "labor  problem" 
that  obsessed  these  early  modern  writers  differed  fundamen- 
tally from  the  problems  of  earlier  "slave"  and  later  "trade 
union"  epochs.  No  longer  could  Aristotelian  rules  of  proper 
household  management  effectively  discipline  a  labor  force, 
while  notions  of  collective  bargaining  and  a  standard  forty- 
hour  week/fifty-week  year  lay  far  in  the  future.  Rather, 
political  economists  in  pre-industrial  England  faced  the 
problem  of  how  to  motivate  an  independent  labor  force,  freed 
from  serfdom  and  at  least  partially  from  the  soil,  yet 
resistant  to  continuous  employment  and  undisciplined  by  the 
reward  system  that  characterizes  a  developed  economy.  ^^ 
Indeed,  these  early  political  economists  had  just  begun  to 
explore  the  "rules"  of  market  supply-and-demand  and  faced 
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the  rather  rude  evidence  that  English  workers  did  not  obey 
these  "rules."  Where  all  "normal"  commodities  naturally 
increased  in  supply  in  response  to  an  increase  in  demand  and 
price,  labor  appeared  a  most  "perverse"  commodity,  respond- 
ing to  an  increase  in  demand  with  a  decrease  in  supply,  or, 
as  neo-classical  economists  would  say,  a  negative  supply 
elasticity  or  a  "backward-sloping"  short-run  supply  of 
labor. ^^  Most  historians  and  economists  alike  have  come  to 
employ  this  same  "backward-sloping"  terminology  as  an  accu- 
rate characterization  of  the  behavior  of  pre-industrial 
English  laborers. ^"^  As  Edgar  S.  Furniss  wrote  in  1920,  "so 
many  and  positive  are  the  statements  of  this  effect  of  high 
wages  that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  their  truth  and  to 
conclude  that  the  labor  supply  of  England  at  this  time  did 
not  increase  but  decreased  as  wages  rose."^^ 

The  question  at  hand  is  not  the  actual  behavior,  or  the 
"objective"  explanations  of  the  behavior,  but  what  contempo- 
raries expected  and  why.  Economists  and  historians  who  have 
explored  the  views  of  these  early  political  economists, 
focusing  primarily  on  normative  views  about  labor  and  theo- 
retical views  of  the  role  of  labor  in  the  national  economy, 
have  traditionally  divided  them  into  two  opposing  camps: 
black  (conservative/anti-labor/low-wage)  and  white  (liberal/ 
pro-labor/high-wage ) . 

Numerous  scholars  have  quoted  as  typical  of  low-wage 
theorists  Arthur  Young's  famous  line:  "Every  one  but  an 
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idiot  knows  that  the  lower  classes  must  be  kept  poor  or  they 
will  never  be  industrious."^^  Furniss  cites  numerous  exam- 
ples of  what  he  calls  the  "utility  of  poverty"  theory, 
running  an  unbroken  span  from  the  early  seventeenth  to  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Key  low-wage  theorists  included, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  Sir  William  Petty,  Thomas  Manley, 
John  Houghton,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Francis  Gardiner, 
and,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Bernard  Mandeville,  Joshua 
Gee,  Henry  Fielding,  Sir  James  Steuart,  William  Temple  (of 
Trowbridge),  Arthur  Young,  and  Francis  Townsend.^^ 

High-wage  theorists,  on  the  other  hand,  regularly  noted 
that  low  wages  did  not  necessarily  mean  cheap  labor,  citing 
as  evidence  higher  labor  productivity  and  greater  prosperity 
in  high-wage  regions  and  countries.  Adam  Smith,  the  premier 
high-wage  theorist,  believed  the  "liberal  reward  of  labor" 
was  the  "necessary  effect  and  cause"  as  well  as  the  "natural 
symptom"  of  increasing  national  wealth.  ^^  Along  with  Smith, 
the  more  important  high-wage  theorists  included  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Thomas  Mun,  Sir  John  Cook,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  John  Collins,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Sir  Walter  Harris, 
Charles  Davenant,  and  John  Cary,  and,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Daniel  Defoe,  Jacob  Vanderlint,  George  Berkeley, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Malachy  Postlethwayt, 
Josiah  Tucker,  David  Hume,  Nathaniel  Forster,  Richard  Price, 
and  James  Anderson.  ^^ 
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As  the  traditional  argument  goes,  conservatives  attrib- 
uted the  behavior  of  the  working  classes  to  indolence,  luxu- 
ry, debauchery  and  other  sins  of  the  workers  while  liberals 
believed  the  behavior  reflected  poverty,  malnutrition,  in- 
voluntary unemployment,  a  lack  of  opportunity,  insufficient 
reward,  and  various  institutional  constraints.  Thus  low- 
wage  theorists  believed  that  workers  would  respond  with 
increased  industry  only  if  their  wages  were  reduced,  while 
high-wage  theorists  believed  higher  wages  would  promote 
increased  industry. 

Such  divisions  perhaps  existed,  but  strict  dichotomies 
are  too  simplistic.  For  example,  almost  all  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  British  political  economists  presumed  the 
right  to  employment,  the  duty  to  labor,  a  Puritan  workweek, 
a  normative  "subsistence  theory  of  wages"  (wages  should  be 
at  a  level  just  sufficient  to  maintain  one's  station),  the 
existence  of  a  "free  labor"  force  (in  descriptive  if  not 
perhaps  normative  theory),  and  the  subsumption  of  particular 
interests  within  the  common  good.  Furthermore,  all  political 
economists  aspired  to  maximize  national  labor  supply  and 
productivity .  ^° 

More  importantly  for  present  purposes,  when  one  focuses 
on  evidence  of  operative  values  and  expected  behavior,  a 
surprising  degree  of  consensus  emerges  between  the  two 
"schools."  Both  groups  drew  on  psychological  insights  into 
human  nature  and  applied  these  insights  to  political  econo- 
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my.  They  presumed  all  men  "rational"  in  the  positive  Machia- 
vellian-Hobbesian  sense  that  all  men  were  self-interested 
and  pursued  their  "perceived"  self-interest  (although  not 
necessarily  their  "true"  interest),  a  self-interestedness 
that  proper  policy  could  manipulate  for  the  common  good  and 
both  "schools"  also  accepted  a  backward-sloping  supply  curve 
of  effort,  not  just  for  the  laboring  poor  but  as  a  general 
psychological  maxim  applicable  to  all  classes. ^^ 

Scholars  have  missed  this  consensus  as  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  technical  misinterpretation  of  statements, 
simplistic  presumptions  about  class  bias,  and  a  general 
failure  to  consider  both  schools  within  the  historical 
context  in  which  they  lived  rather  than  in  the  context  of 
modern  debates  about  labor  relations.  Firstly,  scholars  have 
incorrectly  dichotomized  the  two  schools  based  on  tenuous 
interpretations  of  unrepresentative  statements,  ranging  from 
the  logically  inconsistent  to  the  irrelevant.  Thus,  the  low- 
wage  position  has  been  unjustifiably  equated  with  what  is 
called  the  "target  income  hypothesis"  in  which,  for  example, 
if  a  worker's  wages  were  doubled  he  would  cut  his  hours  of 
work  in  half  to  maintain  a  fixed  level  of  income.  Most 
conservatives  aphoristically  noted  nothing  more  than  a 
general  link  between  high  wages  and/or  cheap  subsistence  and 
indolence  (along  with  its  corollary  of  low  wages  and/or  dear 
subsistence  and  industry).  Both  low-  and  high-wage  theorists 
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presumed  higher  wages  would  lead  to  increased  consumption 
and  lower  wages  would  lead  to  reduced  consumption. '^■^ 

Secondly,  modern  scholars  also  incorrectly  define  high- 
wage  theory  in  terms  of  what  modern  economists  would  call 
"normal"  market  behavior  or  positive  elasticity,  assuming  an 
increasing  labor  supply  as  real  wages  increased. ^^  The  most 
important  high-wage  theorists  throughout  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  actually  argued  in  favor  of  a  backward- 
sloping  supply  of  effort,  a  paradox  noted  by  scholars  since 
1751  when  Fielding  chided  Child  for  his  seeming  inconsisten- 
cy. More  recent  historians  of  economic  thought  have  ex- 
pressed similar  confusion  over  Davenant,  Defoe,  Franklin, 
Hume,  Postlethwayt,  and  Tucker. ^^  Other  statements  sugges- 
tive of  a  backward-sloping  supply  curve  of  effort  appear  in 
the  work  of  Harris,  Vanderlint,  Berkeley,  Hutcheson,  Price, 
Forster,  and  Anderson. ^^  Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  innu- 
merable examples  of  negative  elasticity,  I  can  find  no 
unambiguous  example  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
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ry  English  literature  of  a  claim  for  positive  elasticity. 
Thirdly,  granted  that  low-wage  theorists  shared  some 
bias  against  the  lower  classes,  this  neither  disproves  their 
interpretation  nor  proves  the  analysis  of  high-wage  theo- 
rists. Indeed,  if  "bias"  is  the  correct  word,  liberal  polit- 
ical economists  tended  to  be  as  biased  against  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  as  the  conservatives  were  against  the 
lower  classes,  a  point  almost  totally  ignored  in  the  litera- 
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ture  with  its  obsession  with  the  "labor  problem."  Liberals 
far  more  often  highlighted  the  "industrious"  lower  classes 
and  "indolent"  upper  classes,  although  many  also  criticized 
the  idleness,  luxury,  and  debauchery  of  workers,  blaming 
these  vices  usually  on  the  poor  laws,  a  general  lack  of 
employment,  government  policy  (such  as  taxation  and  tariff), 
and  concomitant  hopelessness,  rather  than  the  high  wages 
stressed  by  conservatives.^^  In  turn,  the  low-wage  theo- 
rists frankly  acknowledged  the  indolence  of  the  landed 
gentry  and  aristocracy  but  downplayed  or  justified  such 
idleness  on  the  grounds  of  their  wealth  and  position.^® 

But  we  must  move  forward,  beyond  a  mere  critique  of 
modern  interpretations  of  pre-classical  economics  and  build 
a  positive  case  for  an  alternative  interpretation.  To  do  so 
we  need  to  understand  the  intellectual  context  in  which 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Englishmen  conceived 
such  problems  and  this  requires  going  back  to  the  classical 
roots  of  the  operative  idea  of  "necessity." 

Classical  Necessity 

In  effect,  high-  and  low-wage  theorists  converged  on  a 
set  of  operative  values  that  we  will  call  the  "necessity 
consensus."  The  normative  concept  of  necessity  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  classical  era  and  persisted  undiminished  in 
Western  intellectual  thought  through  the  Middle  Ages  into 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  as  the 
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fundamental  motivating  force  behind  human  nature  and  nature 
in  general,  necessity  played  an  equally  central  role  in  both 
the  normative  development  of  natural  law  and  operative 
theories  of  political  economy.  If  the  classical  maxim 
"Necessity  knows  no  law"  captured  the  normative  view,  then 
the  even-more-ancient  notion  that  "Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention"  proved  the  essence  of  the  operative  view. 

Drawing  on  the  classics,  seventeenth-century  English 
scholars  began  bandying  about  "necessity"  as  the  motive 
force  for  all  aspects  of  economic  development.  The  maxim 
"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"  first  appeared  in 
England  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
usage  in  print  is  in  John  Cook's  Unum  Necessarium;  or  The 
Poore  Mans  Case  (1648):  "Necessity  was  at  first  the  mother 
of  inventions,  and  hunger  taught  the  Parr at  to  speak,  but  we 
have  now  too  many  Cormorants. "^^  Indeed,  this  fascinating 
(yet  unfortunately  much  ignored)  tract,  in  adapting  almost 
every  classical  maxim  about  necessitas  to  the  study  of  early 
modern  poverty,  may  very  well  have  done  more  than  any  other 
single  text  to  inject  the  entire  idea  of  necessity  in  all 
its  normative  and  operative  connotations  into  the  rhetoric 
of  political  economy.  ^° 

Numerous  low-  and  high-wage  theorists  alike,  including 
Cook,  readily  extended  the  concept  of  necessity  to  many 
other  aspects  of  human  behavior.  Besides  "invention, "  writ- 
ers frequently  mentioned  "industry,"  "oeconomy, "  "frugali- 
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ty, "  and  "parsimony,"  as  children  of  necessity. ^^  Through- 
out Western  Europe  similar  proverbs  of  "necessity, "  "want, " 
and  "poverty"  as  the  mother/mistress/teacher  of  invention/ 
art/industry/wit  proliferated.^^ 

But  what  exactly  did  they  mean  by  necessity?  Wrenching 
ancient  maxims  out  of  their  particular  context  is  a  treach- 
erous business.  Indeed  over  the  centuries,  necessity  un- 
doubtedly had  as  many  definitions  as  "nature"  and  "natu- 
ral. "^^  For  our  purposes,  we  must  track  the  maxims  they  used 
to  their  source. 

We  can  identify  the  origins  of  the  concept  of  necessity 
as  the  basic  motivating  force  in  nature  with  the  work  of 
Democritus  and  the  Greek  Atomists  in  their  major  "scienti- 
fic" challenge  to  theological  conceptions  of  the  world.  They 
identied  ananke  ( "necessity" )  as  the  basic  motive  force  of 
atomic  motion,  "the  ultimate  controlling  principle"  that 
"everything  follows  the  laws  of  its  own  being"  which  fore- 
ordains the  history  of  the  universe  as  "the  inevitable 
outcome,  step  by  step,  of  its  original  and  eternal  constitu- 
tion."^'* 

When  extended  to  human  beings,  necessity  took  on  a  more 
complex  form,  merging  with  elements  of  free  will,  animal 
instinct,  utility,  and  custom.  ^^  Furthermore,  the  Atomists 
often  blurred  the  line  between  ananke  (with  its  image  as  a 
universal  unstoppable  physical  force)  and  chreia  (man's 
particular  needs,  whether  for  survival  of  the  individual  or 
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race,  or  simply  utility),  often  interchanging  the  two  terms, 
suggesting  that  man's  needs  (as  commonly  understood) 
provided  the  central  motivation  for  his  activities.  This 
distinction  became  even  more  obscured  when  the  two  ideas 
were  combined  in  the  single  Latin  term  necessitas,  while 
chreia  was  alternately  translated  as  usus  (utilitarian 
needs)  and  egestas  (absolute  poverty ).^^ 

The  connection  between  necessity  and  needs  was  clearest 
in  descriptions  of  the  invention  of  the  first  arts  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  man's  survival  needs  (that  is  to  say, 
food,  shelter,  clothing).  The  Democritean  explanations  of 
the  origins  of  culture,  the  germ  of  the  basic  conception  of 
necessity  as  the  mother  of  invention,  attributed  these 
inventions--as  well  as  the  gathering  of  men  into  groups--to 
man's  need  to  protect  himself  from  the  environment  and  other 
wild  creatures.  For  later  needs,  classical  scholars  often 
adopted  highly  ethnocentric  interpretations  based  on  Greek 
culture.  And  all  scholars,  including  Democritus  himself, 
accepted  that  beyond  some  unspecified  (and  highly  ambiguous) 
level,  necessity  played  less  of  a  role  and  other  factors-- 
leisure,  experience,  time,  education,  imitation  of  nature, 
individual  genius,  pleasure,  reason--came  to  the  fore  as  the 
source  of  the  more  civilized  arts  such  as  music  and  astrono- 
my."^'' Thus  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  claimed  that  necessity  was 
the  mistress  of  the  arts,  could  equally  claim  that  "honour 
is  with  us  as  keen  an  incentive  as  necessity  with  others. "^^ 
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But  this  did  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  concept  of 
necessity  in  civilized  society.  Indeed,  although  necessity 
no  longer  implied  man's  survival  needs  per  se,  for  many 
classical  scholars  necessity  continued  to  drive  the  course 
of  civilization.  Inherent  in  this  "progressivist"  (or,  as 
Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  and  George  Boas  would  say  "anti-primiti- 
vist"  )  view  lay  a  belief  in  the  "psychic  unity"  of  mankind, 
that  all  men  are  rational  animals  (albeit  with  reason  only 
present  as  a  germ  in  primitive  man),  share  the  same  needs, 
and  progress  through  the  same  stages  through  "independent 
invention"  .^^  Thucydides  noted  that  in  the  absence  of  ob- 
stacles, other  societies  would  follow  the  same  course  as 
Greek  civilization. ^°  Similarly,  Aristotle  believed  that 
necessity  taught  men  what  was  needful  and  then  by  degrees 
led  them  to  refinements  and  superfluities  which  then  took  on 
a  momentum  of  their  own  towards  realization  of  man's  intrin- 
sic nature,  approaching  the  Greek  ideal  of  "the  good.""*^ 
Cicero,  who  indeed  equated  necessity  with  reason,  shared 
similar  Aristotelian  ideas  of  man's  perfectibility,  with 
reason  overcoming  man's  weakness  by  using  the  arts  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  "good  life.""*^ 

While  many  classical  scholars  accepted  this  Democritean 
framework,  others  contested  the  assumptions  as  to  what 
constituted  man's  needs  and  the  degree  to  which  necessity 
played  a  role  in  cultural  development.  Although  they  shared 
the  belief  of  the  progressivists  that  much  of  technological 
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evolution  was  of  relatively  recent  origin,  these  "primitiv- 
ists"  disparagingly  attributed  most  of  this  evolution  to 
man's  avarice  and  luxury,  his  insatiable  demand  for  super- 
fluities far  beyond  primitive  survival  needs,  and  a  perpe- 
tual search  for  novelties  reflecting  the  perverse  nature  of 
man,  never  satisfied  with  what  he  has.'*^  "Soft"  primitiv- 
ists  envisioned  a  Golden  Age  of  abundance  ended  by  man's 
ambition  and  avarice,  similar  to  the  Judeo-Christian  Fall.^^ 
But  as  "soft"  primitivism  gave  way  to  "hard"  primitivism 
(stressing  the  harsh  and  virtuous  conditions  of  early  man) 
with  the  rise  of  the  Cynics  and  Stoics,  the  regressive 
avarice  model  continued  in  force.  While  most  could  agree 
that  man's  needs  included  clothing  and  housing,  others  noted 
that  the  earliest  men  went  naked  and  lacked  shelter,  yet 
survived. ^^  Hard  primitivists  believed  that  greater  wealth 
led  to  even  greater  wants,  always  outrunning  income,  with 
luxury  and  avarice  perpetually  feeding  on  each  other. ''^ 
Seneca,  the  most  important  source  for  sixteenth-century  and 
seventeenth-century  hard  primitivism,  noted  that  "it  is  now 
a  mark  of  boorishness  or  of  poverty  to  want  only  what  is 
enough.  "*^ 

These  primitivistic  views  led  to  the  widespread  belief 
in  the  beneficial  aspects  of  poverty  and/or  adversity  for 
the  promotion  of  the  virtues.'*^  As  Arcesilaus  summarized, 
"Poverty  is  the  practical  school  of  all  the  virtues.  "''^  So 
often  was  the  idea  expressed  that  others  began  condemning 
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the  practice  of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity.^"  However, 


other  anti-primitivists  suggested  that  the  state  could 
beneficially  manipulate  man's  avarice--Isocrates  and  Xeno- 
phon,  for  example,  who  believed  public  rewards  for  inven- 
tions would  promote  invention  by  harnessing  self-interest  to 
the  common  good.^'"' 

An  intermediate  position  existed  between  these  classi- 
cal "progressivist"  and  "avarice"  models  of  development 
which  we  will  call  the  classical  "indolence"  model.  Here  the 
emphasis  was  on  neither  man's  progressive  nor  his  avaricious 
nature,  but  on  his  inherent  laziness.  This  view  stressed, 
like  the  primitivists,  that  poverty  promoted  the  virtues, 
but  simply  added  the  virtue  of  industry  to  poverty's  effects 
(downplayed  by  the  primitivists  who  would  hardly  praise  the 
role  of  poverty  in  stimulating  despised  economic  develop- 
ment). This  idea  fed  naturally  into  the  view  that  poverty 
(penia)  or  man's  needs  (chreia)  continue  to  promote  techno- 
logical and  economic  development  in  the  present  era  (which 
progressivists  tended  to  downplay).  The  belief  in  man's 
natural  indolence  traces  back  to  Hesiod's  tale,  later  re- 
flected in  Virgil,  that  the  gods  terminated  the  Golden  Age 
(in  which  man  was  satiated  and  indolent)  by  hiding  the  means 
of  life  to  force  man  to  toil.  Inherent  in  this  view  was  the 
idea  that  removal  of  needs,  either  through  the  spontaneous 
production  of  nature  or  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  reduced  the 
drive  to  discover  new  inventions.  ^^  This  view  was  seconded 
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by  the  animalitarian  belief  that  the  gods  purposefully  made 
man  physically  weaker  and  more  needy  than  the  other  animals 
to  compel  him  to  use  his  gift  of  reason  to  discover  the  arts 
which  would  allow  him  to  survive--that  indeed  nature  was  a 
cruel  "stepmother"  rather  than  a  caring  mother  where  man  was 
concerned.  ^"^  Similarly,  numerous  classical  scholars  fol- 
lowed Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  and  Plato  in  stressing  the 
enervating  impact  of  "soft"  environments  of  fertile  soil, 
warmer  climate,  and  natural  abundance,  to  explain  the  natu- 
ral rise  of  Greek  and  the  decline  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tions.^"* 

Although  seldom  applied  to  contemporaneous  economic 
behavior,  the  indolence  model  did  casually  appear  in  a  few 
matter-of-fact  statements.  Plato  (quoting  Socrates)  stated 
the  common-sense  view  that  when  a  potter  becomes  rich  he 
will  certainly  not  take  the  same  pains  with  his  art  as  he 
once  did,  but  rather  "will  grow  more  and  more  indolent  and 
careless. "^^  Demosthenes  bemoaned  the  fact  that  poverty  and 
the  stress  of  the  times  compelled  freemen  and  freewomen  to 
turn  to  menial  work.^^  Xenophon,  although  as  a  defender  of 
public  rewards  for  inventions  hardly  a  defender  of  an  indo- 
lence model,  defended  the  redistribution  of  wealth  on  the 
assumption  that  increased  income  for  the  lower  orders  would 
naturally  lead  to  greater  leisure.  ^^  In  this  way  we  can 
interpret  many  classical  aphorisms  which  suggest  that  if  not 
necessity,  then  interchangeably  poverty  ( penia,  paupertas. 
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egestas )  is  the  mother,  mistress,  teacher  of  the  arts  and 
industry,  rousing  man  from  his  sloth.  ^® 

Like  the  Stoics,  the  indolence  theorists  stressed  the 
relative  nature  of  wants  but  gave  to  relative  poverty  a 
driving  force  that  the  Stoics  could  only  attribute  to  uni- 
versal avarice.  Along  with  most  ancients,  both  groups  equa- 
ted unhappiness  with  a  state  of  unsatisfied  desire,  but 
while  relative  poverty  implies  having  less  that  what  one 
thinks  one  should  have  (with  the  implicit  assumption  of 
satiability ) ,  universal  avarice  suggests  wanting  more  than 
what  one  should  have  and  thus  wanting  without  limit.  ^^  That 
classical  scholars  understood  the  relative  nature  of  poverty 
no  less  than  medieval  and  modern  scholars  is  supported  by 
numerous  aphorisms.  To  Democritus,  "Greater  wants  produce 
greater  deficiencies"  and  "Poverty  [penia]  and  wealth  are 
only  other  names  for  want  [endeia]  and  satiety;  therefore  he 
who  wants  anything  is  not  rich,  nor  is  he  poor  who  wants 
nothing. "  For  Xenophon,  "There  is  less  of  hardship  in  not 
acquiring  the  good  things  of  this  life,  than  of  unhappiness 
in  being  deprived  of  what  we  once  possessed."  And  to  Manili- 
us,  "One's  poverty  is  proportioned  to  his  wants. "^°  The 
Romans  distinguished  necessitas  and  paupertas  (relative 
poverty)  and  pauper  (relatively  poor)  from  egestas  and 
penuria  (absolute  poverty),  with  relative  poverty  more  a 
matter  of  "poor  circumstances"  and  "straitened  means"  but 
still  denoting  a  respectable  class,  far  removed  from  a  state 
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of  absolute  poverty  verging  on  starvation. ^■'-  Martial  noted 
that  "Straitened  means  [paupertas]  and  absolute  destitution 
[habere  nihil]  are  two  very  different  things"  and  Seneca 
that  "Poverty  [paupertas]  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  little, 
but  the  lack  of  much.  "^^ 

There  was  much  room  for  overlap  between  the  indolence 
and  progressivist  models  and  scholars  like  Virgil,  Manilius, 
and  Thucydides,  drawing  upon  elements  from  both,  painted  a 
far  more  complex  picture  of  man.^^  For  example,  Thucydides 
could  claim  that  "men  are  much  more  dexterous  in  warding  off 
adversity  than  in  preserving  prosperity, "  while  celebrating 
hope  and  ambition  as  the  "greatest  stimuli  in  every  under- 
taking" and  asserting  that  Fortune  "incites  even  the  faint- 
hearted to  make  an  effort."^"*  But  the  two  models  inevitably 
diverge  on  a  critical  assumption  about  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  human  nature  and  progress.  In  the 
progressivist  model--which  adopts  a  telic  view  of  human 
nature--progress  is  only  checked  by  obstacles.  In  the  indo- 
lence model--which  emphasizes  man's  original,  unchanging 
nature--obstacles  serve  to  spur  progress. 

One  last  point:  Classical  scholars  were  far  less  con- 
cerned about  determining  causation  than  making  judgments 
about  the  lessons  which  they  could  draw  from  such  natural 
models  for  their  present. ^^  None  of  the  models  involved 
highly  developed  theories  of  political  economy.  To  the 
degree  that  prosperity  and  adversity,  riches  and  poverty. 
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represent  unearned  income  accruing  to  individuals  or  the 
society,  the  indolence  model  really  states  nothing  different 
from  what  all  neo-classical  economists  would  readily  admit: 
any  increase  in  unearned  income  will  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
the  drive  for  earned  income.  Not  until  the  rise  of  modern 
political  economy  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries were  these  ideas  refined  enough  to  provide  the  basis  of 
a  necessity  theory  of  political  economy. 

Necessity,  the  Mother  of  Invention 

All  three  of  these  classical  models  of  cultural  devel- 
opment--progressivist ,  avarice,  and  indolence--show  up  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ( and  indeed  persist 
into  the  twentieth  century)  in  one  form  or  another  with 
varying  degrees  of  popularity.  Avarice  models  persisted  in 
Romantic  celebrations  of  the  "Noble  Savage, "  condemnations 
of  the  root  of  avarice  behind  economic  developments  ( like 
enclosures),  as  well  as  in  a  more  positive  acceptance  of 
avarice  as  a  universal  element  of  human  nature  which  the 
state  could  manipulate. ^^  Progressive  models  built  around 
the  temporalization  of  the  Great  Chain  of  Being  and  a  "psy- 
chic unity"  of  mankind  became  highly  popular  during  the 
eighteenth-century  Enlightenment.^^ 

However,  the  indolence  model  emerged  as  far  and  away 
the  dominant  model  of  societal  evolution  in  Western  (espe- 
cially British)  political  economy,  revitalized  and  refined 
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in  what  can  be  called  the  necessity  consensus.  Early  modern 
scholars  sided  with  those  Greeks  and  Romans  who  believed 
that  man's  natural  indolence  would  inhibit  development 
unless  countered  by  corrective  laws  or  natural  obstacles 
engendering  the  relative  poverty  which  would  stimulate 
industry.  With  fairly  universal  support  for  development, 
these  scholars  feared  that  the  triumph  not  of  avarice  but  of 
indolence  would  kill  the  industry  believed  essential  to 
progress. 

This  necessity  consensus  was  reinforced  by  compatible 
Calvinist  and  classical  republican  views,  best  summarized  by 
Francis  Bacon  in  his  essay  "Of  Adversity":  "Prosperity  doth 
best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  vir- 
tue."^® Puritans  and  their  descendants  believed  that  pover- 
ty and  adversity  fostered  Christian  virtues  more  effective- 
ly than  wealth  and  prosperity  which  would  only  lead  to  the 
proliferation  of  the  cardinal  sins,  including  luxury,  ava- 
rice, and  indolence. ^^  Furthermore,  following  Machiavelli, 
text  after  text  echoed  classical  republicanism  in  condemning 
luxury  as  incompatible  with  political  liberty  and  advocating 
a  "Spartan  model"  to  avoid  the  corruption  of  rich,  luxurious 
nations.  ^°  As  in  the  classical  era,  so  forcefully  were  such 
statements  made  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  accusation  of 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  thus  confusing  moral  with 
natural  law.^^ 
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The  Renaissance  had  brought  the  revival  of  classical 
environmentalist  ideas  in  the  work  of  Botero,  Bodin,  Machia- 
velli,  and  Montaigne,  echoing  Plato  on  the  softening  effects 
of  an  abundant  environment.  These  ideas  continued  to  domi- 
nate geographic  thought  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
reflected  in  the  later  work  of  Montesquieu,  Humboldt,  and 
the  Scottish  Enlightenment,^^  Increasingly,  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  political  economists  across  Europe  moved 
from  environmentalist  models  to  models  stressing  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  increasing  population  pressure  on  limited 
resources  stimulating  greater  industry,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  in  general  the  progress  of  civilization.^'' 

In  British  political  economy,  these  ideas  converged  on 
a  concept  of  necessity  which  continued  to  retain  all  of  the 
connotations  of  relative  poverty  and  a  universal  physical 
force  embedded  in  human  nature  and  man's  needs.  (Indeed, 
"necessity"  retains  all  of  its  classical  connotations  even 
in  the  twentieth  century. ^^)  In  the  tradition  of  the  clas- 
sical indolence  model,  by  necessity  they  meant  that  relative 
poverty  which  alone  could  motivate  increases  in  human  ef- 
fort. The  English  had  long  accepted,  on  a  normative  basis, 
distinctions  in  the  "needs"  of  individuals  defining  compe- 
tency according  to  one's  station.  With  the  Renaissance 
rediscovery  of  past  ages  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
stark  exposure  to  differences  in  needs  over  time  and  across 
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cultures  simply  reinforced  the  belief  in  the  relative  nature 
of  needs. ^^ 

British  political  economists  further  refined  this  view 
of  necessity  to  derive  a  concept  akin  to  a  universal  back- 
ward-sloping supply  curve  of  labor.  Thus,  regardless  of 
whether  individuals  or  societies  were  in  positions  of  rela- 
tive poverty  or  relative  surplus,  an  increase  in  their  real 
earned  income  would  tend  to  lead  to  decreased  effort  or 
industry  and  vice  versa.  This  necessity  could  take  economic, 
demographic,  or  sociopolitical  forms  and  the  market,  Malthu- 
sian  pressures,  and  allocation  of  resources  were  not  mutual- 
ly exclusive  elements  in  their  analysis  of  political  econo- 
my. Depending  on  one's  situation,  necessity  could  equally 
arise  from  lower  or  higher  market  prices,  increasing  or 
decreasing  population,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  state. 

However,  these  political  economists  acknowledged  that 
necessity,  while  necessary,  was  not  sufficient  since  hope 
and  opportunity  were  also  important.  Implicitly  if  not 
explicitly,  they  more  specifically  hypothesized  that  neces- 
sity, ceteris  paribus,  motivated  all  classes  to  greater 
efforts  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  amount  of  increase  tem- 
pered by  the  level  of  hope  and  opportunity. 

Thus  the  necessity  consensus  incorporated  important 
concessions  to  the  classical  progressive  and  avarice  models: 
Obstacles  beyond  a  certain  point  prove  counterproductive  to 
economic  development;  too  harsh  an  environment  inhibits  the 
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rise  of  civilization;  given  two  courses  of  action  comparable 
in  terms  of  effort,  men  will  follow  the  course  of  greatest 
profit;  opportunity  channels  the  response  to  necessity;  men 
will  only  pursue  courses  of  action  with  at  least  some  hope 
of  increased  income;  common  property  or  communism  is  less 
conducive  to  industry  than  private  property;  maximization  of 
productivity  requires  both  carrot  and  stick;  absolute  pover- 
ty to  the  point  of  physical  deterioration  does  not  promote 
increased  effort.  Necessity  spurs  an  individual  to  undertake 
an  opportunity  requiring  increased  industry  or  frugality 
which  otherwise  the  individual  would  not  have  undertaken. 
But  both  low-  and  high-wage  theorists  stressed  that  necessi- 
ty would  prove  ineffective  without  hope  and  opportunity, 
although  hope  and  opportunity  were,  again,  insufficient.^^ 
This  balance  between  hope,  opportunity,  and  necessity 
took  some  time  to  work  out  ( and  indeed  has  not  yet  been 
completely  worked  out ) . ''^  We  can  spot  incipient  development 
as  early  as  1549  in  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  classic  A  Discourse 
of  the  Commonweal  of  This  Realm  of  England.  Heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  classical  avarice  mode.  Smith  attributed  the 
contemporaneous  movement  in  England  toward  engrossment, 
enclosure,  and  pasturage  to  insatiable  avarice  and  luxu- 
ry. ^^  "For  every  man,  as  Plato  says,  is  naturally  covetous 
of  lucre  and  that  wherein  they  see  most  lucre  they  will  most 
gladly  exercise."  However,  like  Xenophon  and  Isocrates, 
Smith  believed  that  while  the  state  could  not  reduce  this 
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avarice,  it  could  redirect  it  through  the  manipulation  of 
rewards  and  penalties  to,  respectively,  encourage  behavior 
beneficial  and  discourage  behavior  detrimental  to  the  common 
good.  Thus  farmers  would  readily  respond  to  price  incentives 
(created  by  manipulating  export  duties  or  restrictions  on 
export)  causing  them  to  shift  between  pasturage  and  tillage 
as  needed  by  the  commonweal .^^  Following  the  belief  of  Solon 
that  in  a  commonweal  "men  should  be  provoked  to  good  deeds 
by  rewards  and  presents  and  to  abstain  from  ill  doings  by 
pains, "  Smith  maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  a 
law  compelling  men  to  be  industrious  in  labor  of  either  mind 
or  body  and  that  such  labor  could  only  be  stimulated  if 
rewarded  and  honored. ®° 

But  in  line  with  the  indolence  model.  Smith  also  noted 
that  inflation,  the  decay  of  their  revenues,  and  a  general 
"lack  of  living"  had  forced  the  landed  gentry  either  to 
reduce  their  households,  "live  but  grossly  and  barbarously, 
as  without  wines,  spices,  and  silks, "  or  "study"  means  to 
increase  their  revenues  "to  seek  to  maintain  their  counte- 
nance as  their  predecessors  did."^^  Furthermore,  Smith 
condemned  the  sloth  and  idleness  as  well  as  the  luxury  of 
Englishmen  compared  to  other  nations.  Drawing  upon  the 
analogy  of  the  role  of  luxury  in  Rome  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  he  attributed  the  prevalence  of  luxury  in 
London  to  the  abundance  of  riches  flowing  into  the  capital. 
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while  outside  of  London  "the  law  of  necessity  keeps  men  in 
good  case  for  exceeding  either  in  apparel  or  fare."®^ 

What  Smith  meant  by  "the  law  of  necessity"  is  unclear, 
although  he  clearly  sought  to  suggest  that  this  "natural 
law, "  as  well  as  statutory  law,  could  promote  virtuous 
behavior.  If  he  implied  the  notion  of  necessity  as  the 
mother  of  frugality,  however,  his  failure  to  mention  the 
"law  of  necessity"  in  his  analysis  of  the  alternative  re- 
sponses of  the  landed  gentry  suggests  he  did  not  know  how 
far  to  extend  the  law  of  necessity  and  had  not  resolved  the 
problematic  relationship  between  necessity,  indolence,  and 
avarice.  By  attributing  to  avarice  rather  than  necessity  the 
observation  that  individuals  would  only  respond  to  opportu- 
nity so  long  as  their  efforts  proved  profitable  and  opportu- 
nity carried  the  hope  of  betterment--whether  gentry  enclo- 
sing lands  or  tenants  farming  common  land--Smith  remained 
far  more  imbedded  in  a  classical  avarice  model,  albeit  with 
strong  transitional  elements  pointing  the  way  to  the  later 
necessity  consensus. 

While  later  necessity  theorists  seconded  Smith  that 
laws  enforcing  physical  or  mental  labor  were  generally 
counterproductive,  they  believed,  like  Machiavelli,  that  the 
state  could  stimulate  industry  by  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
artificial  necessity.  In  such  a  situation,  absolute  poverty 
or  self-preservation  was  not  necessary  to  motivate  increased 
effort,  since  indeed  any  change  from  the  status  quo  decrea- 
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sing  real  income  (whether  in  reduced  wages,  higher  taxes,  or 
inflation)  increased  necessity.  Indeed,  necessity,  when 
identified  as  the  secret  to  Dutch  commercial  success--whe- 
ther  based  on  a  populationist-environmentalist  basis  (a 
large  population  concentrated  on  a  limited  land  area  carved 
out  of  the  sea)  or  a  political  basis  (heavy  taxation )-- 
became  an  important  tool  of  English  political  economy, 
stimulating  what  Furniss  calls  the  "Dutch  fetish"  among  both 
low-  and  high-wage  theorists. 

Yet,  despite  the  universal  psychological  nature  of 
necessity  and  the  cross-class  implications  of  the  Dutch 
model  of  development,  conservatives  and  liberals  did  not 
consistently  apply  this  model  of  man  to  all  classes  or 
situations.  Low-wage  theorists  tended  to  apply  the  necessity 
model  only  to  the  lower  classes  and  high-wage  theorists  only 
to  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Indeed,  John  Collins,  a 
high-wage  theorist,  chastized  the  class  bias  of  conserva- 
tives who  would  apply  necessity  to  others  but  not  to  them- 
selves, a  carrot  for  the  rich  and  a  stick  for  poor.^"*  The 
necessity  model  readily  fits  traditional  interpretations  of 
harsh  mercantilist  policies  to  force  more  labor  out  of  the 
poor.  In  contrast,  these  same  low-wage  theorists  frequently 
presumed  that  "industrious  classes, "  like  merchants  and 
farmers,  would  simply  continue  in  their  present  line  of 
employment  if  profitable,  or  else  abandon  that  line  for  some 
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other  equally  profitable  line  of  employment  (like  farmers 
switching  back  and  forth  between  tillage  and  pasture).®^ 

In  contrast,  high-wage  theorists  regularly  extended  the 
necessity  model  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  while  shying 
away  from  applying  the  model  to  the  poorer  classes.  As  an 
early  examplar  of  high-wage  theory.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  had 
noted  that  although  the  "lack  of  living"  impacts  rich  and 
poor  alike,  this  lack  of  living  stimulates  only  protesting 
and  rioting  and  not  increased  industry  among  the  lower 
classes,  whether  displaced  tenants,  husbandmen  without 
sufficient  vent,  or  underemployed  clothiers.   On  the  other 
hand,  high-wage  theorists  consistently  argued  that  lowering 
the  rate  of  interest  would  promote  industry  and  thriftiness 
by  forcing  those  who  had  been  able  to  live  upon  unearned 
income  to  work  and  reduce  consumption.®^  Daniel  Defoe 
attributed  the  rise  of  "The  Projecting  Age"  in  late-seven- 
teenth-century England  to  losses  inflicted  on  merchants  and 
their  insurers  by  the  war  with  France.  "Prompted  by  Necessi- 
ty, "  Defoe  observed,  merchants  "rack  their  Wits  for  New 
Contrivances,  New  Inventions,  New  Trades,  Stocks,  Projects, 
and  any  thing  to  retrieve  the  desperate  Credit  of  their 
Fortunes."^®  While  low-wage  theorists  examined  the  response 
of  the  working  classes  to  changes  in  real  wages  and  commodi- 
ty prices,  high-wage  theorists  examined  the  response  of  the 
employing  classes,  emphasizing  the  benefits  of  commercial 
competition.  Henry  Martyn  believed  the  stickiness  of  wages 
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and  the  pressure  of  lower  prices  resulting  from  foreign 
competition  forced  employers  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
to  search  for  innovations  in  technology  and  organization  to 

on 

improve  production  efficiency. 

But  in  the  final  analysis  both  high-  and  low-wage 
theorists  reaffirmed  the  relative  nature  of  necessity  appli- 
cable to  all  classes.  High-wage  theorists,  stressing  that 
the  wages  of  workers  were  already  at  subsistence  levels, 
believed  that  reduced  income  would  lead  not  to  increased 
industry  but  only  to  physical  deterioration.  Low-wage  theo- 
rists did  not  deny  that  absolute  poverty  would  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  effort,  but  rather  simply  claimed  that  the 
present  wages  of  workers  were  far  above  subsistence  levels, 
even  allowing  English  laborers  a  diet  superior  to  comparable 
Irish,  French,  or  Dutch  workers. ^°  That  high-wage  theorists 
went  to  the  empirically  and  theoretically  tenuous  position 
of  specifying  wages  at  some  absolute  minimum  suggests  that 
they,  as  well  as  low-wage  theorists,  accepted  that  at  any 
wage  above  such  a  minimum  the  low-wage  argument  would 
hold.'^  Furthermore,  although  arguing  over  the  alternative 
responses  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  might  make  to 
necessity--whether  increased  industry  in  the  previous  line 
of  effort  or  a  shift  to  an  entirely  new  line  of  effort-- 
both  schools  confirmed  that  necessity  was  applicable  to 
classes  far  above  levels  of  subsistence.  The  frequent 
assumption  that  induced  wants  had  the  same  effect  as 
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necessity  among  all  classes  further  affirms  the  belief  in 
the  relative  nature  of  necessity. ^^ 

Both  high-  and  low-wage  theorists,  like  classical 
scholars  before  them,  recognized  that  just  as  necessity 
itself  could  take  economic,  demographic,  or  sociopolitical 
forms,  so  could  responses  to  necessity.  While  we  have  fo- 
cused here  on  the  "positive"  responses  of  industry  and 
invention,  in  the  same  circumstances  they  easily  visualized 
potentially  "negative"  responses.  As  Plato  and  Aristotle 
well  noted,  if  poverty  promoted  the  discovery  of  the  arts, 
it  also  bred  crime,  riot,  and  revolution,  a  view  inherent  in 
the  maxim  that  "necessity  knows  no  law.  "'"^  High-wage  theo- 
rists often  tended  to  sidestep  the  issue  of  supply  of  effort 
when  speaking  of  the  working  classes,  focusing  instead  on 
the  negative  responses  to  lower  wages.  Low-wage  theorists, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  deny  these  alternative  responses, 
and  indeed  usually  sought  to  check  potential  negative  out- 
lets through  legal  means  in  order  to  channel  the  response  to 
necessity  into  increased  effort.   More  generally,  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  British  political  economists 
recognized  that  many  factors  affected  how  particular  indi- 
viduals (or  countries)  would  respond  to  necessity,  including 
level  of  wealth,  health,  age,  and  personality.'^  Among  the 
multifarious  responses  they  highlighted  were:  reduced  con- 
sumption (including  reducing  the  number  of  servants);'^ 
emigration j^''  long-distance  trade; '^  abandoning  present  trade 
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for  another  (most  prominently  moving  out  of  agriculture  and 
into  non-agricultural  employments  and  rural-urban  migra- 
tion);^^ resorting  to  poor  relief; ^°°  delaying  marriage  and 
child  bearing; ^°^  rioting  and  combination;^"^  rebellion, 
revolutions,  and  civil  wars;^°^  warfare; ^°^  borrowing; ^°^ 
"begging  or  stealing"  ;  ^°^  and  prostitution.  ^°^ 

The  Adam  Smith  Paradox 

What  about  the  ultimate  high-wage  theorist,  Adam  Smith? 

Truly,  Adam  Smith  reveals  the  complexity  of  argument  brought 

to  bear  on  the  subject,  but  he  ultimately  proves  a  quite 

typical  high-wage  theorist.  Most  scholars  believe  Smith  a 

staunch  advocate  of  a  forward-sloping  supply  of  effort, 

regularly  quoting  from  the  Wealth  of  Nations i''^"^ 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages  the 
propagation,  so  it  increases  the  industry  of  the  common 
people.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  which,  like  every  other  human  quality,  im- 
proves in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  receives. 
A  plentiful  subsistence  increases  the  bodily  strength 
of  the  labourer,  and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  perhaps  in  ease 
and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that  strength  to  the 
utmost.  ^°^ 

Some  have  contrasted  this  suggestion  of  positive  elasticity 
with  Smith's  earlier  support  for  a  backward-sloping  supply 
of  effort,  suggested  by  the  observation  in  his  Lectures  on 
Justice  that  with  tradesmen  in  the  commercial  parts  of  Eng- 
land "their  work  through  half  this  week  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  them,  and  through  want  of  education  they  have  no 
amusement  for  the  other,  but  riot  and  debauchery. "^^° 
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Neither  the  positive  elasticity  nor  the  volte-face 
interpretation  does  justice  to  Smith's  argument,  however. 
For  the  most  part.  Smith's  approach  readily  falls  into  a 
traditional  industry-versus-indolence  framework,  a  frame- 
work Smith  originally  developed  from  a  philosophical  per- 
spective in  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. •'••'••'•  For  Smith, 
industrious  man  in  "continual  motion"  seeks  to  maximize  his 
"industry",  "income",  and  "wealth"  due  to  "mutual  emulation 
and  the  desire  of  greater  gain"  and  "the  uniform,  constant, 
and  uninterrupted  effort  of  everyman  to  better  his  condi- 
tion. "^^^    "Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself 
to  find  out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever 
capital  he  can  command.  "^^^  Indolent  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflects  "the  interest  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his 
ease  as  he  can.  "■'^■'■'*  "It  is  better,  says  the  proverb,  to  play 
for  nothing,  than  to  work  for  nothing.  "^■'■^  As  Nathan 
Rosenberg  summarizes,  "Smith  attached  great  importance  to 
the  belief  that  the  generality  of  mankind  is  intractably 
slothful  and  prone  to  indolence.  "^■'^^ 

Although  Smith  often  treated  industry  and  indolence  as 
habits  formed  early  in  life  and  changed  only  with  great 
resistance,  he  also  believed  that  indolent  man  might  readily 
and  rapidly  transform  into  industrious  man  with  institution- 
al changes. ■'^■'■^  Conditions  promoting  industry  include  a  reward 
commensurate  with  one's  effort  (as  in  self -employment  or 
piecework),  no  restrictions  on  labor  mobility,  security  in 
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one's  reward,  the  division  of  labor,  employment  in  "produc- 
tive labour, "  and  a  reward  equal  to  the  "natural  price"  of 
one's  labor.  All  of  these  changes  foster  "the  hope  of 
bettering  one's  condition"  and  thus  an  increase  in  the  per 
capita  level  of  industry  with  no  change  in  real  wages. 
Reverse  changes  cause  industrious  man  to  revert  to  indolent 
man. 

But  Smith  seemed,  in  Wealth  of  Nations,  to  suggest  that 
industry  also  changes  proportionably  with  real  wages.  To 
understand  this  seeming  inconsistency,  we  need  to  see 
exactly  what  Smith  meant  by  "industry."  Smith  clearly 
distinguished  four  basic  elements  in  industry:  effort  (loss 
of  ease,  liberty,  and  happiness),  physiological  labor  capa- 
city (health,  strength,  spirits),  mental  labor  capacity 
(ingenuity,  dexterity,  spirits),  and  human  capital  (train- 
ing, education,  skill).  Smith  followed  closely  the  high- 
wage  argument  that  both  labor  capacities  and  human  capital 
rise  with  real  wages,  while  effort  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction: 

The  proper  performance  of  every  service  seems  to  re- 
quire that  its  pay  or  recompence  should  be,  as  exactly 
as  possible,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 
If  any  service  is  very  much  under-paid,  it  is  very  apt 
to  suffer  by  the  meanness  and  incapacity  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very 
much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  suffer,  perhaps,  still 
more  by  their  negligence  and  idleness.  ^■'^^ 

Smith  tended  to  equate  industrious  man  constrained  by 

labor  capacity  with  the  lower  classes  and  indolent  man 

constrained  by  necessity  with  the  upper  classes.  Rosenberg 
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believes  that  Smith  implied  a  backward-sloping  supply  of 
effort  for  capitalists  in  his  opposition  to  high  interest 
and  profits  and  his  emphasis  on  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion. ^^°  Indeed,  Smith  noted  as  clear  a  statement  of  the 
target  income  hypothesis  as  any  low-wage  theorist: 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  exercise  it,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exertion. 
This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom  the  emol- 
uments of  their  profession  are  the  only  source  from 
which  they  expect  their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary 
revenue  and  subsistence.  In  order  to  acquire  this 
fortune,  or  even  to  get  this  subsistence,  they  must,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  of  a  known  value.  ^^■'^ 

But  although  Smith  did  not  normally  apply  this  neces- 
sity framework  to  the  lower  classes,  he  did  not  exclude 
them.  For  lower  and  upper  classes  alike,  reward  incommensu- 
rate with  effort  breeds  indolence,  whether  in  slaves,  ser- 
vants, apprentices,  soldiers,  great  landlords,  public  ser- 
vants, or  Oxford  dons.^^^  Even  for  industrious  man,  he  noted, 
"great  labour,  either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for  several 
days  together,  is  in  most  men  naturally  followed  by  a  great 
desire  of  relaxation,  which,  if  not  restrained  by  force  or 
by  some  strong  necessity,  is  almost  irresistible.  "■'■^^  Smith 
suggested  as  much  in  his  contrast  of  the  industry  of 
poverty-stricken  Chinese  artificers  with  the  indolence  of 
relatively  wealthy  European  tradesmen. ^^^  Any  difference 
between  Smith  and  other  necessity  theorists  thus  reduces  to 
a  matter  of  semantics:  whether  necessity  spurs  industry  or 
necessity  reduces  relaxation. 
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This  industry-versus-indolence  framework  helps  explain 
the  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  evidence  for  the  positive 
elasticity  and  volte-face  interpretations  above.  Firstly, 
the  quotation  opening  this  section  simply  conveys  Smith's 
image  of  industrious  man  increasing  physiological  labor 
capacity  ( "bodily  strength" )  with  a  rise  in  real  wages 
( "plentiful  subsistence" )  within  a  proper  institutional 
environment  ( "the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion" )  which  causes  him  to  maximize  his  effort  ( "exert  that 
strength  to  the  utmost").  While  capacity  might  improve  "in 
proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  receives, "  Smith  suggest- 
ed no  degree  of  elasticity  in  effort,  simply  maximiza- 
tion. ^^^  Secondly,  whereas  Smith,  in  his  Lectures  on  Justice, 
attributed  the  rampant  idleness  in  the  working  classes  to 
the  indolence  rising  out  of  a  lack  of  proper  education,  in 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  he  changed  his  mind,  finding  idleness 
restricted  to  a  minority  and  reflecting  rather  the  relaxa- 
tion naturally  concomitant  with  maximization  of  effort.  This 
turnabout  does  not  entail  any  change  in  Smith's  behavioral 
framework,  but  does  imply  a  change  in  habit,  institutional 
environment,  level  of  necessity,  or  simply  Smithian  polem- 
ics. 

Smith's  exclusive  focus  on  the  long-run  labor  supply 
(in  other  words,  population  growth)  and  his  treatment  of  all 
factors  of  production  as  inelastic  in  the  short  run,  suggest 
that  he  considered  the  supply  of  effort  of  little  conse- 
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quence  and  fairly  inelastic. ^^^  This  explains  how  when  Smith 
analyzed  Vanderlint's  and  Postlethwayt ' s  case  of  a  "general 
mourning" --in  which  they  had  attempted  to  prove  (albeit 
incorrectly)  the  case  for  a  forward-sloping  supply  curve  of 
labor  by  describing  how  tailors  responded  positively  to  the 
increased  demand  associated  with  "a  general  Mourning  for  the 
Death  of  a  Prince" --he  could  make  no  mention  of  their  main 
point  that  extraordinary  wages  lead  to  an  increase  in  eff- 
ort .  ^'^'^  Further,  Smith  believed  that  only  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  "productive  labourers"  or  a  change  in  technology 
could  increase  agricultural  productivity .^^^  But  whether 
inelastic  or  backward-sloping,  the  supply  of  effort  plays 
little  role  in  Smith's  general  theory,  thus  tending  to 
confirm  the  conclusion  of  R.  H.  Campbell  and  A.  S.  Skinner 
that  Smith  was  inconsistent  but  "the  inconsistency  was  often 
consistent,  because  it  rarely  damaged  the  central 
analysis.  "^^' 

What  Ever  Happened  to  the  Necessity  Consensus? 

In  essence.  Smith's  basic  approach  to  the  analysis  of 
labor  supply  did  not  differ  substantially  from  low-wage 
theorists  like  Petty  and  Temple  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
his  eighteenth-century  high-wage  compatriots  like  Hume, 
Forster,  Anderson,  or  his  nineteenth-century  followers  like 
Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  John  R.  McCulloch,  Nassau  William 
Senior,  and  Wilhelm  Roscher.  All  stressed  necessity  as  well 
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as  habit,  custom,  hope,  and  labor  capacity  to  one  degree  or 
other. ^^°  That  modern  scholars  have  neglected  this  pre- 
classical  necessity  consensus  need  not  surprise  us  for  the 
consensus  never  developed  into  a  coherent  synthesis,  never 
attracted  its  systematizer,  and  played  little  role  in  the 
theory-building  of  pre-classical  economists  like  Richard 
Cantillon,  James  Steuart,  and  Adam  Smith,  to  which  modern 
economics  traces  its  roots. 

Political  economists  had  little  interest  in  developing 
a  theoretically  rigorous  necessity  theory.  Indeed,  any 
necessity  theory  faced  as  much  trouble  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  as  a  similar  theory  would  today.  The  inherent  prob- 
lem is  reflected  in  the  work  of  John  Houghton,  who  undoubt- 
edly did  more  than  anyone  to  popularize  the  the  idea  of 
necessity  in  his  long-running,  late  seventeenth-century 
newsletter.  Houghton  at  one  time  or  another  extended  the 
concept  to  all  classes  indiscriminately.  In  his  view,  the 
gentry,  farmers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and 
laborers  all  ceased  working  when  "they  have  enough."  The 
major  difference  between  the  classes  depended  on  the  length 
of  their  time-perspective,  varying  from  the  weekly  wage  of  a 
wage  laborer  to  the  lifetime  retirement  fund  of  a  gentle- 
man. ^^^  The  effect  of  distress  caused  by  civil  wars,  prodi- 
gality, and  indebtedness  promoted  a  late  seventeenth-century 
agricultural  revolution  as  "necessity"  pressured  the  normal- 
ly indolent  gentry  to  rack  their  tenants  and  engage  "upon 
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new  projects  and  industry. "^^^  Furthermore,  although  most 
low-wage  theorists  considered  that  farmers  simply  abandoned 
agriculture  in  response  to  low  prices  and  high  rents,  Hough- 
ton (later  echoed  by  Young)  believed  that  these  rack  rents 
caused  tenant  farmers  to  accept  "projects  and  industry  they 
never  could  be  induced  to"  before.^"'"'  But  Houghton  observed 
when  considering  the  applicability  of  the  Dutch  model  to 
England:  "I  will  not  wish  such  Necessity  upon  our  selves  in 
order  to  the  like  Improvements;  but  if  for  our  Sins,  through 
War,  or  any  other  Calamity,  we  shou ' d  be  reduc'd...we  may 
then  say  like  David,  'Twill  be  good  for  us  that  we  have  been 
afflicted. ' "^^*    Indeed,  even  if  political  economists  recog- 
nized that  sticks  might  be  better  policy,  political  common 
sense  usually  dictated  carrots. 

The  differences  between  high-  and  low-wage  theorists 
made  development  of  a  true  necessity  synthesis  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  Then  as  now,  the  polemical  debate  over  the 
labor  problem  struck  more  to  the  heart  of  contemporary 
concerns  than  the  development  of  a  consistent  behavioral 
approach  to  political  economy.  One  may  well  agree  with  Jacob 
Viner  that,  despite  pretensions  to  positive  science,  much  of 
the  early  political  economy  represented  mere  "special  plead- 
ing for  limited  economic  interests.  "^■'^  Every  tract  had  its 
political  agenda  directed  toward  some  pressing  issue  like 
corn  bounties,  excise  taxes,  or  interest  rates.  And  although 
every  writer  aspired  to  an  objective,  rational  argument  in 
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defense  of  his  particular  proposal,  theory  and  description 

136 

bent  readily  to  political  purposes.    Furthermore,  pre- 
classical  political  economy  reeks  of  normative  dichotomies 
and  class  biases  (indolence  versus  industry,  necessaries 
versus  luxuries,  prodigality  versus  frugality)  that  modern 
analysts  must  treat  with  suspicion.  Work,  leisure, 
consumption,  and  savings  scarcely  existed  as  objective 
concepts  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  for 
all  depended  on  the  "proper  station"  of  the  individual  .■'^^^ 

Nevertheless,  although  politics,  moralisms,  and  biases 
make  analysis  of  core  ideas  difficult,  the  amazing  similari- 
ty at  the  level  of  operative  values  across  a  span  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  and  dozens  of  authors  suggest  that 
however  much  these  values  might  bend  to  different  policies, 
the  values  remained  the  same  and  were  shared  by  a  wide 
cross-section  of  English  intellectuals.  As  J.  G.  A.  Pocock 
notes  in  regard  to  his  own  intense  examination  of  contempo- 
raneous political  thought,  despite  the  many  problems  of 
analysis,  "an  intellectual  scaffolding  can  be  discovered  in 
[their]  thought,  a  language  of  assumptions  and  problems  more 
consistent  than  [their]  behavior  and  shared  to  a  consider- 
able degree  by  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  political  di- 
vide.""^ 
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CHAPTER  5 
NECESSITY  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  PLENTY 


With  the  analysis  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury British  operative  values,  we  return  again  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  question  which  began  that  anal- 
ysis: What  were  the  operative  values  of  seventeenth-century 
Virginians?  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  English  oper- 
ative values  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  cultural  baggage  of 
the  first  Anglo-Americans  as  English  normative  values  and 
proved  equally  resistant  to  change.  No  Virginian  claimed  to 
be  a  scientific  observer  of  colonial  society,  and  there  is 
little  direct  evidence  that  Virginians  until  relatively  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were  even  familiar  with  the  work 
of  British  political  economists.  Nevertheless,  numerous  pri- 
vate and  public  observations  echoed  loudly  the  arguments  of 
high-  and  low-wage  theorists  despite  the  wide  difference  in 
the  particular  problems  addressed. 

To  reveal  these  operative  values  we  will  focus  on  a 
paradox  that  greatly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Virginians  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  it  continues  to  occupy  the  minds 
of  historians  today:  Why  did  Virginia  fail  to  live  up  to  its 
great  promise?  The  answers  Virginians  gave  differed  little 
from  those  offered  by  the  political  economists  for  the  fail- 
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ure  of  Great  Britain  to  live  up  to  its  potential.  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  Englishmen  in  Virginia  and  England 
offered  two  main  reasons  to  explain  this  failure:  poverty 
and  indolence.  In  general,  the  high-wage  argument  prevailed 
in  seventeenth-century  Virginia;  almost  all  public  state- 
ments in  Virginia  claimed  poverty  as  the  root  cause.  How- 
ever, numerous  private  statements  blamed  the  problem  on  the 
indolence  of  the  planters  revealing  the  presence  of  a  strong 
low-wage  streak  in  Virginian  thought. 

As  with  political  economists  though,  far  more  important 
than  such  liberal/conservative  differences  was  the  high 
degree  of  consensus  in  the  realm  of  operative  values,  a 
consensus  once  again  built  around  the  idea  of  necessity  as 
relative  poverty.  Take  the  comments  of  Nicholas  Spencer  and 
William  Fitzhugh,  both  clearly  familiar  with  the  language  of 
contemporaneous  English  political  economy.  Nicholas  Spencer, 
the  then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  London  in  1683  noted  that  the  slight  rise  in  price 

quieted  the  minds  of  our  unthrifty  inhabitants,  who 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  undertake  some  new  industry,  but 
prefer  to  live  miserably  by  tobacco.  The  pleasing 
thought  of  a  cessation  of  planting  they  have  for  the 
present  laid  aside... By  my  observation  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  either  a  cessation  or  a  stint  in 
the  number  of  plants  will  effect  what  is  intended.  The 
work  must  do  itself;  the  crop  must  grow  to  such  vast 
quantities  that  no  one  will  come  to  fetch  it,  and  then 
the  law  of  necessity  will  force  them  to  new  indus- 
tries. ^ 

For  his  part,  Fitzhugh,  a  good  friend  of  Spencer,  in  his 

correspondence  with  Thomas  Mathews  in  Northumberland  County 
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over  the  summer  of  1681,  sought  to  encourage  Mathews's 

efforts  at  manufacturing  linen,  "wishing  that  as  you  give 

good  example  to  others,  you  may  reap  benefit  thereby  to  your 

self": 

I  do  not  approve  of  your  term  project,  for  the 
advancement  of  a  most  useful 1  and  advantageous  Manu- 
facture, which  I  believe  in  time,  when  necessity  and 
use  shall  have  reduced  more  to  follow,  will  be  found 
more  profitable  and  advantageous  to  a  generall  Com- 
merce, than  the  greatest  probability  can  imagine  from 
this  superfluous  staple  [tobacco] ,  that  at  present 
custom  hath  rendr'd  suitable  to  the  generality,  by 
reason  one  is  of  absolute  necessity,  the  other  a  thing 
indifferent,  and  more  obliged  to  the  fancy  than  any 
real  worth  in  itself.  Absolute  necessity  of  business 
calls  me  abroad  often,  that  I  am  glad  when  I  can  have 
some  leisure  at  home,  I  am  taking  of  some  and  assure 
your  self,  that  you  shall  be  one  of  the  first  whom  when 
I  get  time  I  intend  to  visit.  Necessity  as  'tis  the 
Mother  of  Invention,  so  it  is  the  Nurse  of  Industry, 
which  has  so  far  been  cherished  here  that  there's 
little  of  any  wool  left  in  our  parts  not  wrought  up 
either  in  stockings  &c,  therefore  no  hopes  of  the 
purchase  of  any  here.^ 

Spencer's  and  Fitzhugh's  comments  reveal  the  power  and 
complexity  of  the  idea  of  necessity  in  late  seventeenth- 
century  Virginia  rhetoric  which  combined  Democritean  notions 
of  "absolute  necessity"  with  notions  of  necessity  as  rela- 
tive poverty  which  was  driving  or  would  in  the  future  drive 
Virginians  to  take  up  new  industries. 

As  in  British  debates,  necessity  as  an  operative  value 
lay  rarely  on  the  surface  and  was  often  buried  beneath 
layers  of  rhetoric  about  opportunity,  hope,  ability,  and 
sin.  Nevertheless,  pulling  back  those  layers  reveals  notions 
about  necessity  as  vital  for  literate  seventeenth-century 
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Virginians  as  for  their  peers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.^ 

Trouble  in  Paradise 

Underlying  all  the  writing  about  Virginia,  either 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  lay  a  shared  image.  For  the  poor 
laborer,  Virginia,  lying  in  the  same  latitude  as  all  of  "the 
Gardens  of  the  World, "  was  a  Lubberland  where  "the  earth 
bringeth  foorth  all  things  in  aboundance,  as  in  the  first 
creation,  without  toile  or  labour."^  For  the  ambitious 
gentleman,  Virginia  promised  quick  riches  to  restore  flag- 
ging fortunes. 

Complementing  these  personal  visions,  the  public  vision 
of  Virginians  throughout  the  seventeenth  century- -echoing 
the  goal  of  colonial  promoters.  Company  and  Crown  officials 
alike--consistently  championed  the  idea  of  turning  the 
Virginia  wilderness  into  a  garden.  They  sought  to  plant  a 
"colony"  rather  than  a  mere  trading  post,  to  replicate  in 
Virginia  the  complex  social  economy  of  England  supplemented 
with  the  trades  and  industries  that  England  lacked.^  Vir- 
ginians, while  celebrating  the  natural  abundance  of  the 
land,  encouraged  their  fellow  planters  to  improve  upon 
nature.^  The  more  specific  goals  associated  with  this  image 
included  at  various  times  the  development  of  towns,  manu- 
factures, agricultural  reform,  and,  most  importantly,  alter- 
native staples  for  export. 
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Thus  America  appeared  to  Englishmen  as  a  possible 
solution  to  the  problems  associated  with  overpopulation  and 
poverty--in  particular,  the  problem  of  idleness,  "the  root 
of  all  evil."  New  World  abundance  would  transform  the  poor 
into  the  competent  and  the  idle  into  the  industrious,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.^  This  view,  highlighted  by  practically 
all  pre-Jamestown  colonial  promoters,  had  both  a  solid 
operative  and  a  normative  foundation:  an  operative  belief 
that  opportunity  would  stimulate  industry  and  a  normative 
view  of  man's  duty  to  develop  God's  blessings,^ 

Nevertheless,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  image 
of  the  promised  land  quickly  tarnished  when  exposed  to 
reality.  Indeed,  from  almost  the  first,  the  "promise"  of 
Virginia  became  the  "problem"  of  Virginia.^  Although  the 
early  discovery  of  tobacco  offered  the  colony  a  reprieve, 
Virginia  could  never  thereafter  escape  the  stigma  which  King 
Charles  I  laid  on  her  in  1627  of  being  a  colony  "wholly 
built  upon  smoke... and  that  so  easy  to  be  turned  into  air" 
and  ignoring  the  discovery  and  development  of  far  more 
profitable  staples  than  tobacco.  ^°  The  image  had  not  im- 
proved by  the  end  of  the  century,  when  Hartwell,  Blair,  and 
Chilton  reported  that  Virginia  was  "one  of  the  poorest, 
miserablest,  and  worst  Countries  in  all  America,  that  is 
inhabited  by  Christians.  "^■'^ 

The  terrible  hardships  in  the  first  years  of 
settlement,  repeated  reports  of  the  idleness  of  the  first 
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settlers,  and  the  general  failure  of  Virginia  to  live  up  to 
its  promise  led  many  Englishmen  to  question  the  promotional 
ideal.  Some  emphasized  that,  despite  man's  duty  to  develop 
God's  blessings,  men  were  inevitably  sinful.  Others  ques- 
tioned whether  opportunity  indeed  stimulated  industry.  Both 
of  these  groups  criticized  the  quality  of  the  early  immi- 
grants. Correction  required  an  improvement  in  government, 
preaching,  and  the  transportation  of  industrious  immigrants. 
This  view  was  reflected  in  the  first  official  report  from 
the  governing  council  in  Virginia  on  June  22,  1607,  which 
called  for  the  "home  Council  [to]  enact  stricter  regulations 
for  the  conduct  and  labor  obligation  of  the  hired  workman, " 
claiming  "the  land  would  Flowe  with  milke  and  honey  if  so 
seconded. "^^  While  not  denying  the  natural  abundance  of 
Virginia,  the  report  stressed  the  downside  of  Lubberland 
proclaiming  that  a  proper  colony  would  only  come  with 
industry. ^^  This  view  became  the  accepted  dogma  of  Vir- 
ginia's critics  in  England,  Company  officials  like  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  and  numerous  visitors.  ^"^  John  Smith,  and  later 
natives  like  Robert  Beverley  and  William  Byrd  II,  shared 
much  in  common  with  these  writers,  although  their  views  were 
tempered  by  boosterism.-"^^ 

Virginians,  however,  for  the  most  part  publicly  reject- 
ed such  arguments.  Colonial  leaders  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century,  echoing  the  optimism  of  early  colonization 
promoters,  downplayed  the  issues  of  quality  and  coercion. 
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Recognizing  the  bankruptcy  of  jeremiads  and  of  martial  law 
as  policy  for  attracting  potential  colonists,  most  colonial 
leaders  continued  to  maintain  the  optimistic  view  that  the 
problem  lay  neither  in  the  land  nor  the  people,  that  New 
World  abundance  would  indeed  transform  the  indolent  into  the 
industrious.  From  the  1620s  until  Robert  Beverley's  scathing 
attack  on  the  indolence  of  his  fellow  Virginians  in  1705, 
almost  every  public  statement  made  by  colonists  suggested  a 
very  industrious  lot  in  Virginia. ^^  When  Nathaniel  Bacon's 
declared  to  his  followers  that  "there  is  nothing  soe  hard, 
but  by  Labour  and  Industry  it  may  bee  overcome, "  he  was 
addressing  a  people  fully  convinced  of  their  own  indus- 
try.''"^ Indeed,  in  the  classic  style  of  a  jeremiad,  Beverley 
himself  romanticized  the  great  industry  of  the  past  when 
Berkeley  "set  all  hands  industrously  to  Work  in  making 
Country  Improvements."^* 

Although  rarely  explicated.  Sir  William  Berkeley's  A 
Discourse  and  View  of  Virginia  (1663)  made  clear  the  opera- 
tive heart  of  this  dominant  viewpoint--a  firm  belief  in  the 
transformative  effect  of  hope  and  opportunity  on  men's 
nature. ^^  At  the  same  time,  Virginians  accepted  the  central 
lessons  of  more  pessimistic  writers,  emphasizing  the  need 
for  good  laws  and  good  preaching  to  guide  and  encourage 
industry. ^°  And,  paradoxically,  despite  the  abundance  that 
stimulated  industry,  in  searching  for  the  chief  cause  of 
Virginia's  problem  they  stressed  poverty--the  lack  of  suffi- 
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cient  capital  and  time  to  develop  alternative  staples  in 
their  present  struggle  simply  to  survive. 

Virginians  did  not  fall  neatly  into  indolence  and 
poverty  camps.  On  some  points  all  Virginians  agreed,  such  as 
the  faith  they  shared  that  certain  undiscovered  or  undevel- 
oped staples  which  an  industrious  people  would  search  out 
and  produce  would  prove  more  profitable  than  tobacco.  If  the 
earliest  promotional  tracts  had  too  easily  stressed  the 
Lubberland  image  alone,  writers  from  Ralph  Hamor  and  John 
Rolfe  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  through  John  Hammond 
at  mid-century,  to  Beverley  and  William  Byrd  II  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century  would  ambiguously  tend  to  combine  images 
of  both  "natural  paradise"  (abundance  without  industry)  and 
"potential  paradise"  (abundance  only  with  industry)  in 
uneasy  tension. ^^  Some  commentators  reconciled  the  two  views 
by  assuming  that  God  had  furnished  Virginia  with  "all  neces- 
saries of  life, "  and  "industry"  would  supply  her  with  "all 
conveniences  and  advantages,  for  profit,  ease,  and  plea- 
sure. "^^  Or,  as  Beverley  put  it,  the  lack  of  dire  poverty 
suggests  "that  this  may  in  truth,  be  term'd  the  best  poor 
Man's  Country  in  the  World,"  yet  without  industry  such  an 
existence  might  perhaps  be  suitable  for  an  Indian  but  hardly 
for  a  self-respecting  Englishman  who  should  improve  on 
nature.  ^^ 

The  key  question  on  which  Virginians  differed  reduced 
to  this:  Were  these  Virginians  sufficiently  industrious? 
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Those  who  stressed  indolence  obviously  answered  "no";  those 
who  stressed  poverty  believed  "yes, "  but  industry  was  sub- 
verted by  other  factors.  This  basic  difference  colored  the 
way  that  Virginians  viewed  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  the  state.  In  the  poverty  argument,  guiding 
individuals  towards  the  common  good  meant  merely  providing  a 
proper  example,  showing  the  direction  of  greatest  profit, 
and  the  passage  of  good  laws  to  encourage  proper  behavior 
and  discourage  improper  behavior.  The  indolence  argument 
suggested  that  planters  in  maximizing  their  individual 
utility  emphasized  too  much  the  value  of  leisure  and  thus 
would  not  pursue  their  true  interest  even  if  shown  the 
(already  quite  obvious)  direction  of  greatest  profit;  thus 
any  solution  depended  far  more  on  punitive  laws  and  jeremi- 
ads to  coerce  proper  behavior. 

However,  again  we  should  not  overplay  the  differences. 
The  competing  poverty  and  indolence  arguments  seem  to  repre- 
sent not  the  fixed  world  views  of  any  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  as  much  as  plausible  sets  of  operative  values 
that  Virginians  drew  on  as  needed.  Both  groups  shared  the 
particular  bias  that  the  Crown  should  hold  out  only  carrots 
for  this,  his  first  and  oldest  colony,  and  never  wield  the 
stick.  Consistently,  they  also  both  believed  that  the  stick, 
properly  wielded  by  local  persons  aware  of  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  colony,  could  be  most  effective  in  guiding 
planters  toward  the  common  good.^"*  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
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tantly,  as  we  shall  see,  these  Virginians,  much  like  high- 
and  low-wage  theorists,  shared  a  similar  overriding  notion 
of  the  central  place  of  necessity  in  political  economy. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Poverty 

Regardless  of  the  normative  emphasis  on  pursuing  the 
common  good,  whether  in  seventeenth-century  England,  Virgin- 
ia, or  even  Puritan  New  England,  rarely  did  anyone  presume  a 
political  economy  on  any  other  basis  than  the  pursuit  of 
self-interest  as  a  central  attribute  of  human  nature. ^^  The 
leaders  of  Virginia  hardly  believed  all  men  could  be  or  even 
needed  to  be  virtuous.  Indeed,  any  presumption  of  disinter- 
estedness was  restricted  to  a  small  minority  of  like-think- 
ing gentlemen,  excluding  the  "giddy-headed  multitude"  domi- 
nated by  their  ignorant  "humors"  and  many  "so-called  gentle- 
men" who  were  too  readily  corrupted  and  factious. ^^  Policy 
makers  thus  perforce  shaped  policy  to  foster  individual 
self-interest  as  well  as  the  common  good.^^ 

The  classic  defense  of  the  pursuit  of  self-interest, 
of  course,  goes  back  to  Aristotle's  critique  of  Plato's 
communism,  a  critique  rehashed  in  seventeenth-century  Vir- 
ginia and  Plymouth.-^®  But  acceptance  of  the  reality  of 
economic  forces  guided  the  Virginians  as  well  in  their 
recognition  of  the  need  to  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of 
merchants  and  foreigners,  either  to  encourage  or  discourage 
certain  practices.  ^^  Virginians  certainly  recognized  that 
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self-interest  could  lead  certain  individuals  to  bend  or 
break  the  law,^°  Indeed,  reflecting  a  widespread  mercantil- 
ist faith  in  the  ability  and  necessity  of  government  to 
micromanage  societal  problems,  Virginians  believed  that 
self-interest  combined  with  good  laws  and  proper  sanctions 
would  prove  an  effective  substitute  for  virtue. ^^ 

While  all  accepted  that  Virginians  in  general  would 
pursue  their  self-interest,  not  all  believed  that  Virginians 
would  pursue  wealth.  Only  the  poverty  argument  stressed 
that--given  an  awareness  of  the  profit  of  any  particular 
enterprise  and  sufficient  ability — planters  would  automati- 
cally pursue  the  course  of  greatest  profit.  They  used  this 
belief  to  justify  the  institution  of  particular  incentives 
or  the  removal  of  incentives  once  profitability  was  suffi- 
ciently established.^^  More  explicitly,  poverty  rhetoric 
emphasized  that  the  only  reasons  for  not  pursuing  the  lines 
of  greatest  profit  were  lack  of  awareness  or  lack  of  capa- 
city. ^^  In  contrast  to  the  high-  and  low-wage  theories 
prevalent  in  contemporary  New  and  Old  England,  there  was 
little  "class  bias"  in  this  poverty  rhetoric  which  applied 
alike  to  all  planters  (although  rarely  extended  to  servants 
and  never  to  slaves).^'* 

Virginians  recognized  that  others  in  the  world  were 
similarly  motivated  and  that  higher  tobacco  prices  or  remov- 
al of  restrictions  would  cause  non-producers  elsewhere  to 
begin  growing  tobacco.  ^^  In  this  context,  some  Virginians 
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like  Berkeley  sometimes  (but  not  often)  stressed  that  the 
reason  for  the  Virginians'  concentration  on  tobacco  was  the 
relatively  higher  return  on  their  labor  on  tobacco  than  in 
other  commodities.^^  A  few  suggested  that  there  was  no 
secure  vent  for  any  staple  but  tobacco  while  tobacco  could 
provide  them  all  their  necessaries.^^  A  handful  of  state- 
ments by  Governors  Berkeley,  Culpeper,  and  Gooch  pushed  the 
relative  price  argument  so  far  in  the  direction  of  classical 
economic  theory  (with  its  assumptions  of  perfect  substitut- 
ability  between  commodities  in  a  market  equilibrium)  as  to 
suggest  that  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  tobacco  or  a  raising 
of  the  price  of  an  alternative  staple  would  ceteris  paribus 
promote  a  reduction  in  tobacco  production  and  vice  versa. ^^ 

Far  more  than  relative  prices,  the  poverty  argument  in 
Virginia,  like  high-wage  theory  in  Britain,  stressed  hope 
and  opportunity  as  central  to  promoting  colonial  economic 
development.'^^  Besides,  as  Beverley  stressed,  "'tis  not 
likely  that  any  Man  of  a  plentiful  Estate,  should  voluntari- 
ly abandon  a  happy  Certainty,  to  roam  after  imaginary  Advan- 
tages, in  a  New  World"  unless  he  were  fairly  certain  of  the 
possibilities  for  bettering  his  condition.^"  Virginians  pur- 
posefully shaped  their  institutions  to  attract  the  wealthy 
and  poor  alike  and  doggedly  attempted  to  preserve  the  image 
of  the  country  against  outside  critics. ^^ 

Like  Adam  Smith  a  century  later,  those  Virginians 
emphasizing  poverty  noted  that  the  uncertainty  of  enjoying 
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the  fruits  of  one's  labor  or  a  reward  system  not  proportion- 
al to  labor  input  discouraged  industry."*^  Uncertainty-- 
especially  when  their  fate  was  controlled  by  outsiders  like 
the  Company  or  by  the  Crown  without  counsel  from  Virginia-- 
as  the  Grand  Assembly  reported  in  1528--made  "the  Planters 
fearefull  to  settle  there  aboade  heere  or  raise  any  workes 
of  better  consequence  or  future  profitt,  as  deeming  it  a 
place  where  there  would  bee  noe  certainty  or  stability  of 
their  affaires  but  continually  subjecte  to  ruine  and  altera- 
con. "^^  In  1656  the  Assembly  instructed  the  Virginia  agents 
in  London  to  warn  the  merchants  that  "we  shall  hardly  mend 
the  commodities  without  they  mend  the  price,  for  if  we  once 
find  that  good  and  bad  is  all  one  as  in  respect  to  us,  we 
shall  certainly  make  that  which  made  with  most  ease."'*'* 
Similarly,  Berkeley,  in  1663,  noted  that  "there  is  no  Plan- 
tation of  the  English  would  more  abound  in  Cattel,  Hogs,  and 
all  sorts  of  Fruit,  than  Virginia,  if  they  had  but  a  mean 
price  to  quicken  their  industry,  and  make  their  providence 
vigilant."'*^  The  threat  of  enslavement  or  communism  stifled 
industry  as  much  as  liberty  encouraged  it.'*^ 

America,  the  very  land  of  hope  and  opportunity,  natu- 
rally worked  miracles  on  idle  Englishmen,  much  as  pre-James- 
town  colonial  promoters  hypothesized.  Berkeley's  Discourse 
provides  the  classic  statement  of  this  view: 

An  other  greater  imputation  lyes  on  the  Countrey,  that 
none  but  those  of  the  meanest  quality  and  corruptest 
lives  go  thither.  This  to  our  Maligners  we  would  easily 
grant,  if  they  would  consent  to  the  omen  of  it:  for  was 
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not  Rome  thus  begun  and  composed? ... [T] hose  that  come 
from  hence  with  those  ungoverned  manners  and  affec- 
tions, change  them  there  for  sober  and  thrifty  passions 
and  desires,  which  is  evident  in  most  that  are  there; 
and  those  that  will  either  experimentally  or  morally 
weigh  the  nature  and  conditions  of  men,  shall  find, 
that  naturally  this  change  will  follow  the  alteration 
of  our  conditions. .. and  the  natural  reason  is  evident, 
for  it  is  hope  and  a  proposed  end  that  quickens  our 
industry,  and  bridles  our  intemperance."^^ 

Similarly,  John  Smith  believed  he  could  found  a  colony  with 
idlers,  because  "could  they  but  once  taste  the  sweet  fruites 
of  their  owne  labours,  doubtlesse  many  thousands  would  be 
advised  by  good  discipline,  to  take  more  pleasure  in  honest 
Industrie,  then  in  their  humors  of  dissolute  idlenesse.  ""^^ 
As  historian  Richard  Beale  Davis  has  well  noted,  the  Virgin- 
ia ideal  was  not  that  of  "a  chosen  people  in  an  errand  into 
the  wilderness,  but  of  a  people  who,  if  they  gathered  the 
human  dregs  of  the  Old  World  and  trained  them,  might  create 
with  their  aid  a  new  Canaan  in  this  garden  of  the  New 
World.  ""^ 

All  of  which  raises  anew  the  question:  Why  the  failure 
of  Virginia  to  live  up  to  its  promise?  Historians  have  tra- 
ditionally represented  the  problem  as  simply  the  flipside  of 
the  causes  of  tobacco  overproduction.  Working  within  a 
Smithian  framework,  they  presume  that  overproduction  was  a 
result  of  the  overresponsiveness  of  planters  to  economic 
opportunity,  a  view  supported  by  contemporary  English  polit- 
ical economists  like  William  Petty  and  Jacob  Vanderlint  who 
recognized  that  unregulated  individual  responses  to  opportu- 
nity often  proved  contrary  to  both  the  individual  and  common 
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good.^°  Virginians,  however,  did  not  explain  the  problem  in 
exactly  this  way.^''" 

Rather,  the  answer,  in  the  rhetoric  of  poverty,  lay  in 
the  lack  of  awareness  of  alternative  staples  and,  most 
importantly,  the  lack  of  ability  to  develop  such  staples, 
the  basic  reasons  which  would  prevent  anyone  from  pursuing 
the  line  of  greatest  profit.  Whereas  the  Crown  and  other 
outsiders  believed  that  the  discovery  and  development  of 
alternative  staples  was  a  very  simple  matter,  the  Virginians 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case.^^  Over  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  numerous  premiums  were  offered  solely 
to  stimulate  experimentation  and  then  quickly  withdrawn  once 
they  were  assumed  to  have  served  their  educational  pur- 
pose. ^^  Berkeley  and  other  leading  planters,  fulfilling 
their  role  as  gentlemen,  made  experiments  to  prove  and  make 
lesser  planters  aware  of  the  viability  of  various  conunodi- 
ties  in  Virginia.  ^^  As  Berkeley  noted  in  1649  in  developing 
a  plan  for  the   development  of  vineyards  and  wine  as  a 
commodity  to  which  Virginia  was  well-suited, 

some  men  of  worth  and  estate  must  give  in  these  things 
example  to  the  inferiour  inhabitants  and  ordinary  sort 
of  men,  to  shew  them  the  gain  and  Commodity  by  it, 
which  they  will  not  believe  but  by  experience  before 
their  faces:  And  in  Tobacco  they  can  make  201.  sterling 
a  man,  at  3d.  a  pound  per  annum;  and  this  they  find  and 
know,  and  the  present  gain  is  that,  that  puts  out  all 
endeavours  from  the  attempting  of  others  more  Staple, 
and  Sollid,  and  rich  Commodities,  out  of  the  heads  and 
hands  of  the  Common  people:  So  as  I  say,  the  wealthier 
sort  of  men  must  begin  and  give  the  example,  and  make 
the  gain  of  other  Commodities  as  apparent  to  them,  by 
the  effecting  them  to  perfection,  or  it  will  not  (as  it 
hath  not  hitherto  unto)  go  forward.  ^^ 
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Similarly,  Hugh  Jones  noted  a  resistance  to  diversifi- 
cation 

because  of  the  trouble  and  certain  expense  in  attempts 
of  this  kind,  with  uncertain  prospect  of  gain;  whereas 
by  their  staple  commodity,  tobacco,  they  are  in  hopes 
to  get  a  plentiful  provision;  nay,  often  very  great 
estates. . .Upon  this  account  they  think  it  folly  to  take 
off  their  hands  (or  Negroes)  and  employ  their  care  and 
time  about  any  thing,  that  may  make  them  lessen  their 
crop  of  tobacco... So  that  though  they  are  apt  to  learn, 
yet  they  are  fond  of,  and  will  follow  their  own  ways, 
humours,  and  notions,  being  not  easily  brought  to  new 
projects  and  schemes  .  ^^ 

Accepting  this  fact  of  life,  Jones  proposed  a  scheme  to 
develop  alternative  staples  and  manufactures  which  would  not 
impede  the  planting  of  tobacco. ^^ 

Diversification,  however,  required  not  just  industry 
and  awareness  but  resources  like  capital,  time,  and 
skills.  ^^  Although  Virginians  had  discovered  one  staple  in 
tobacco  which  provided  them  a  subsistence,  increased  compe- 
tition had  driven  down  the  value  of  that  staple  and  forced 
them  to  devote  all  their  industry  toward  that  single  staple, 
leaving  no  resources  available  for  searching  out  and  devel- 
oping alternatives.^^  The  relative  price  argument  taken  to 
its  extreme  suggested  that  lower  prices  for  tobacco  would 
thus  promote  the  search  for  and  production  of  alternative 
staples.  Governor  Harvey,  for  example,  in  1630  observed  that 
"seeinge  the  base  condition  of  Tobacco,  [the  people]  are 
willinge  with  all  convenience  to  set  themselves  upon  the 
raisinge  other  comodities. "^°  However,  the  poverty  argument 
overwhelmingly  downplayed  this  effect  stressing  the  negative 
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effect  of  reducing  the  available  capital  for  undertaking 
such  projects. ^^  Besides  denying  the  ability  to  pursue 
worthier  projects,  poverty  also  destroyed  the  hope  and 
opportunity  which  Virginians  believed  provided  the  ultimate 
key  to  colonial  development.  Some  Virginians  even  recognized 
that  this  rule  applied  to  servants  as  well  as  planters. ^^ 

Thus  ultimately  poverty  led  to  agricultural  involution. 
While  the  prospect  of  great  wealth  may  have  initially  at- 
tracted planters  to  tobacco,  throughout  the  seventeenth- 
century  they  highlighted  not  the  opportunity  but  the  poverty 
of  tobacco  which  "at  length  has  brought  them  to  that  extrem- 
ity, that  they  can  neither  handsomely  subsist  with  it,  nor 
without  it."^^  Although  Berkeley  made  this  claim  in  1663 
when  tobacco  brought  less  than  two  pence  per  pound,  Virgin- 
ians in  1626  had  similarly  complained  about  the  contract 
price  of  twelve  pence  per  pound:  "How  can  wee  councell  the 
planter  to  make  his  tobacco  principall  good,  which  now  soe 
much  concernes  us,  if  hee  still  bee  enforced  to  make  soe 
great  quantities  to  furnish  himself  with  necessaries."^"* 
Four  years  earlier  (when  tobacco  prices  were  even  higher) 
some  planters  had  petitioned  the  King  "on  the  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  your  poore  distressed  Subjects  of 
that  Plantation"  "that  by  their  long  experience  hazard  and 
chardge  both  of  their  persons  and  estates,  for  many  yeares 
now  past, "  they  have  found  that  the  colony  could  produce 
many  staples  to  supply  the  needs  of  Kingdom  "but  by  main- 
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teyning  warre  with  the  Indians,  and  the  former  benefitt, 
which  hath  bene  made  by  Tobacco  they  have  bene  hindered  and 
mispent  their  times  therein."  Because  now  "tobacco  is  of  noe 
value, "  unless  the  King  be  pleased  to  take  them  under  his 
protection  and  institute  a  tobacco  contract  with  an  assured 
reasonable  price  giving  the  planters  the  "meanes  to  subsist 
for  the  present,  and  apply  themselves  for  the  future  to 
plant  some  reall  commodity  there,  to  which  that  Country  is 
apt  and  fitt, "  they  lamented  they  "are  like  to  perish,  and 
soe  hopefull  a  Plantation  will  presently  sinck  and  become  of 
noe  use  at  all."  ^^  The  rhetoricians  of  poverty  were  caught 
in  the  paradox  of  living  in  a  Lubberland  where  "any  labori- 
ous honest  man  may  in  a  short  time  become  rich"  while  at  the 
same  time  bemoaning  their  poverty  and  the  low  price  of 
tobacco-- "the  only  meanes  for  our  present  supportacon  and 
subsistence "--two  themes  echoed  over  and  over  again  in  the 
seventeenth  century. ^^ 

Every  cause  given  for  the  lack  of  diversification  and 
overproduction  of  tobacco  was  equally  a  cause  of  poverty, 
although  the  poverty  argument  normally  identified  the  ulti- 
mate source  in  external  forces. ^^  Perhaps  the  most  egre- 
gious and  direct  link  with  poverty  was  the  vicious  "debt 
cycle, "  well  known  to  contemporaries  and  historians  of  the 
antebellum  and  postbellum  South.  Planters  complained  that 
merchants  took  advantage  of  the  planters  by  selling  them 
clothes  and  provisions  (and  less  useful  commodities)  at 
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excessive  rates  while  paying  low  rates  for  tobacco,  placing 
the  planters  in  debt  almost  to  the  value  of  the  next  crop. 
Necessity  forced  planters  to  continue  planting  tobacco  which 
kept  them  in  perpetual  debt  and  "continual  slavery. "^® 
Planters  who  attempted  to  avoid  the  problems  of  tobacco  by 
transplanting  a  more  traditional  English  agriculture  soon 
failed  and  found  themselves  forced  to  turn  to  tobacco  for 
survival  .^^ 

Similarly,  while  bemoaning  the  abandonment  of  trades  by 
craftsmen,  the  leaders  of  the  colony  recognized  that  they 
did  so  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  timely  payment  in  an 
economy  where  the  only  money  was  tobacco  which  would  not 

70 

come  in  until  the  next  crop  was  available.   Rarely  have 
historians  noted  let  alone  accepted  such  an  explanation. 
Some  have  stressed  instead  the  relatively  higher  profita- 
bility of  tobacco  (despite  high  wages)  while  others  have 
stressed  the  yeoman  ideal  of  land  ownership  following  the 
author  of  American  Husbandry  who  noted  that  "nothing  but  a 
high  price  will  induce  men  to  labour  at  all,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  presently  puts  a  conclusion  to  it  by  so  soon  ena- 
bling them  to  take  a  piece  of  waste  land."''^  But  neither  the 
profit  motive  nor  the  yeoman  ideal  finds  expression  in  the 
extant  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  Virginia 
literature.  ^^ 
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Responses  to  Poverty 

The  rhetoric  of  poverty  treated  seventeenth-century 
Virginia  planters  in  much  the  same  way  that  high-wage  theory 
treated  the  British  working  classes,  emphasizing  the  hope- 
lessness and  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  face  of  dire  pover- 
ty. Nevertheless,  like  political  economists  in  Great  Britain 
who  highlighted  diverse  responses  to  necessity,  discussion 
of  impoverished  planters  did  not  imply  that  planters  had  no 
defense  against  absolute  poverty.  Implicit  in  the  many 
statements  analyzed  here  lay  the  belief  that  planters  would 
seek  sociopolitical  solutions  to  necessity  ranging  from 
petitioning  the  Crown  for  redress,  through  local  legisla- 
tion, to  extralegal  rebellion.''"'  Sometimes  they  made  the 
connection  explicit.  Thus,  in  1625,  "the  extreme  discourage- 
ment of  the  adventurer  and  planter"  due  to  the  "desperate" 
state  of  the  colony  with  "skant  supplie  of  necessaries  this 
yeare  not  sufficient  to  cover  our  nakednes,  and  the  rates  of 
those  threefold  more  excessive  than  formerly"  had  driven 
"great  numbers  of  the  planters"  to  go  to  England  to  petition 
the  Crown  for  redress  and  protection.  Similarly,  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  reported  in  1666  that  "an  absolute  necessi- 
tie  puts  us  upon  this  Provident  wisdome"  of  passing  a  law 
for  tobacco  cessation,  with  such  great  quantities  of  tobacco 
on  hand  at  a  price  "so  small  that  wee  were  not  able  to  live 
by  it"  and  merchants  taking  advantage  of  "our  necessi- 
ties."^'' 
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In  early  years  the  Burgesses  made  the  veiled  threat 
that  necessity  promoted  the  search  for  vents  for  their 
tobacco  outside  of  England. ^^  Later,  necessity  hastened  the 
public  investment  in  the  search  for  alternative  staples. ^^ 
At  other  times,  leaders  noted  that  any  reduction  in  necessi- 
ty or  increase  in  hope  and  opportunity  would  reduce  the 
demand  for  sociopolitical  responses.  Thus  Berkeley  believed 
that  merchants  in  the  early  1660s  offered  a  higher  than 
market  rate  for  tobacco  and  spread  the  rumor  of  a  new  vent 
in  Russia  to  fend  off  an  incipient  movement  for  a  stint.  ^^ 

The  immediate  goal  of  almost  all  sociopolitical  re- 
sponses focused  on  increasing  the  price  of  tobacco  to  escape 
necessity.  As  though  charity  were  not  a  good  enough  incen- 
tive for  the  Crown,  in  the  early  years  Virginians  further 
justified  higher  tobacco  prices--whether  due  to  the  remit- 
tance of  customs,  sole  importation  into  England,  terminating 
colonial  monopolies,  allowing  free  exportation  to  other 
ports  or  realms,  ceasing  domestic  tobacco  production  in 
England,  stinting  or  cessation  of  tobacco  production  in  all 
of  the  English  colonies,  or  delays  on  ship  departure--as 
essential  to  achieving  the  promise  of  Virginia.  Higher 
tobacco  prices  would  provide  the  poor  planters  with  both  the 
hope  (escape  from  poverty)  and  means  (especially  capital) 
necessary  "to  sett  up  those  staple  commodities  which  require 
a  longe  expectation  of  prof  f  itt .  "''^  Cessation,  stinting,  or 
other  physical  restrictions  on  tobacco  production  as  the 
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methods  for  raising  tobacco  prices  were  further  recommended 
as  providing  the  requisite  time  as  well  as  capital  to  search 
out  and  develop  such  projects.  ^^  But  Virginians  were  far 
less  interested  in  gaining  Crown  premiums  for  alternative 
staples  to  foster  future  diversf ication  than  simply  getting 
Crown  support  for  projects  aimed  at  increasing  the  farm 
price  of  tobacco  to  relieve  present  necessity. ®°  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Crown 
dropped  its  diversification  plans  for  Virginia,  planters 
readily  shifted  to  the  argument  that  higher  tobacco  prices 
would  inhibit  manufacturing  by  preventing  the  abandonment  of 
tobacco  production.®^ 

Whether  or  not  higher  tobacco  prices  overall  promoted 
diversification,  those  Virginians  lamenting  their  poverty 
did  threaten  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  that  lower 
tobacco  prices  and  subsequent  necessity  would  lead  to  "aban- 
donment." In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  they  suggested 
that  planters  would  abandon  the  colony.®^  As  the  Burgesses 
expressed  these  sentiments  in  1638,  only  poverty  leads  men 
to  give  up  their  liberty  and  loss  of  liberty  leads  men  to 
emigrate.®^  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  and  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  colony  more  settled  and  the 
Crown  more  dependent  on  revenue  from  tobacco  duties,  the 
emphasis  shifted  to  the  abandonment  of  tobacco  production  in 
favor  of  manufactures,  husbandry,  and  total  self-sufficien- 
cy. In  1677,  the  Commissioners,  reporting  back  to  the  Crown 
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on  the  unrest  in  the  aftermath  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  noted 
the  potential  for  both  types  of  abandonment,  with  the  plant- 
ers 

of  so  sullen  and  obstinate  an  humour,  that  if  not 
treated  as  befitts  their  present  condition,  with  easie 
and  timely  methods  of  Redresse,  tis  to  be  more  than 
fear'd  (as  the  common  Rumour  indicates)  that  they  will 
either  abandon  their  Plantations,  putt  off  their 
servants  and  dispose  of  their  stocks  and  away  to  other 
parts,  or  else  the  most  part  of  them  will  only  make 
Corne,  instead  of  Tobacco,  and  soe  sullenly  sitt 
downe--carelesse  of  what  becomes  of  their  owne  Estates 
or  the  Kings  Customes.®^ 

Such  arguments  usually  lamented  that,  unable  to  purchase 
their  necessaries  with  tobacco,  the  planters  would  be  forced 
to  make  their  own  clothing. ^^  As  Governor  Alexander  Spots- 
wood  noted,  "the  Careful,  Industrious  Planter"  undertook 
manufactures  "more  by  necessity  than  inclination, "  "necessi- 
tated to  take  some  other  course  to  Cloath  his  Family  than  by 
making  Tobacco."®^ 

If  Virginians  did  not  have  recourse  to  legal  means  to 
reduce  their  necessity,  some  leaders--especially  in  the 
period  1661-1682--f eared  they  would  turn  to  extralegal 
means,  namely  rebellion. ^^  The  rebels  themselves,  as  re- 
vealed in  their  statements  during  and  immediately  following 
Bacon's  Rebellion,  did  not  attribute  their  actions  to  simple 
necessity,  but  to  what  they  perceived  as  unjust  necessity  as 
a  result  of  action  by  the  government  against  the  common 
good,  in  particular  unjust  taxes.®*  Officials,  demanding  and 
expecting  deference,  countered  that  the  rebels  had  little 
sense  of  the  common  good  and  were  guided  more  by  humors  and 
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passions--"the  Ignorant  People",  "giddy-headed  multitude", 
"the  Vulgar",  "the  ruder  Sort",  "the  credulous  Silly  Peo- 
ple, "  "evily  disposed  Persons, "  "the  Easy  sort  of  people, " 
"that  Rab[b]le  which  are  more  spirited  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder  than  principles  of  honour, "  "a  giddy  and  unthinking 
Multitude"--readily  manipulated  by  disaffected  gentry. ^^  Yet 
no  official  could  deny  that  such  humors  and  passions,  how- 
ever unreasonable,  could  lead  to  rebellion  unless  due  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  people's  sense  of  perceived 
injustice  and  necessity.  Berkeley  himself  acknowledged  just 
before  Bacon's  Rebellion  that  "the  two  last  greate  Taxes  of 
sixty  per  pole  to  buy  in  the  Northerne  Patent"  that  made 
"all  those  who  thought  they  were  not  concerned  in  it  apt  to 
mutiny, "  and  the  Indian  war  with  its  call  for  even  more 
taxes  simply  proved  the  final  blow.'"  As  Spotswood  well 
observed  in  1718,  there  was  "a  Necessity  some  times  of 
giving  way  to  popular  Humours  'till  they  work  off  of  them- 
selves, "^^ 

Virginians,  however,  did  not  rely  strictly  on  sociopo- 
litical responses.  The  power  of  abandonment  as  a  threat  to 
encourage  positive  Crown  action  rested  fundamentally  on 
actual  abandonment  by  some  individuals.  Virginians  often 
noted  that  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  served  as  outlets  of 
escape  if  debts  or  taxes  rose  too  high  in  the  colony,  a 
major  reason  for  seeking  to  bring  the  entire  Chesapeake 
region  under  one  government . ^^  Similarly,  numerous  offi- 
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cials  noted  that  many  planters  had  already  begun  manufac- 
tures.^^ Virginians  were  not  above  pure  invention  either.  In 
the  classic  tradition  of  necessity,  John  Bannister  noted 
that  with  tobacco  needed  to  purchase  clothing  and  corn 
needed  to  provide  meat  and  drink  and  both  needing  care  at 
the  same  time,  "necessity  the  mother  of  invention,  has  of 
late  years  put  men  upon  making  several  sorts  of  hoe-harrows, 
for  the  more  easie  and  speedy  tending  of  it  [corn]." 

One  of  the  more  important  responses  to  necessity  was 
simple  expansion.  In  the  face  of  necessity,  Virginians 
abandoned  time-,  labor-,  and  capital-intensive  practices 
typical  of  English  agriculture  for  land-intensive  practices 
combined  with  techniques  adapted  from  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors. The  best  description  of  this  response  was  provided  by 
the  Burgesses  in  1638  in  explaining  how  planters  of  necessi- 
ty sidestepped  the  intent  of  a  law  limiting  the  number  of 
tobacco  plants  per  poll.  This  law 

hath  allready  caused  diverse  of  the  Inhabitants  to 
forsake  their  Plantacons  and  to  neglecte  the  fencinge 
of  grounds,  the  plantinge  of  corne,  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, the  makeinge  inclosures,  and  pasture  for  cattle 
and  other  uses.  Being  necessitated  for  theire  present 
releefe  and  subsistance  to  remove  and  plant  upon  such 
grounds  as  would  yeald  most  Tobaccoe  upon  a  Plante 
although  they  have  suffered  all  other  inconveniences 
thereby  and  such  as  are  not  able  to  remove  from  theire 
ould  and  over  worne  grounds  are  kepte  by  the  limitacon 
of  a  certen  nomber  of  plants  per  poll  in  perpetual  pov- 
erty and  ingagement  in  regard  theire  labour  upon  soe 
manie  plants  will  not  produce  half  soe  much  tobaccoe  as 
others.  ^^ 

Repeal  of  the  law  restricting  the  number  of  plants  per 

poll  in  the  early  1640s  however  did  not  end  the  drive  to 
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expand.  Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  into  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  a  constant  pressure  for  land  expansion 
such  as  that  noted  by  the  Burgesses  in  1648  when  they  be- 
moaned "the  great  and  clamorous  necessities  of  divers  of  the 
inhabitants  occasioned  and  brought  upon  them  through  the 
mean  produce  of  their  labours  upon  barren  and  over-wrought 
grounds  and  the  apparent  decay  of  their  cattle  and  hoggs  for 
want  of  sufficient  range.  "'^ 

The  Rhetoric  of  Indolence 

The  indolence  argument,  while  never  denying  the  natural 
abundance  of  Virginia,  also  never  stopped  stressing  the 
"only  with  industry"  proviso  of  the  promotional  literature. 
If  the  colony  did  not  produce  appropriate  abundance,  then 
the  colonists  were  obviously  not  industrious.  Accepted  as 
dogma  by  Company  and  Crown  officials  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  numerous  visitors,  this  view  also  colored 
the  views  of  several  individuals  who  closely  identified 
themselves  with  Virginia,  including  John  Smith,  Robert 
Beverley,  and  William  Byrd  II.  While  the  indolence  views  of 
Smith,  Beverley,  and  Byrd  have  achieved  wide  notoriety, 
those  of  other  less  famous  Virginians  like  Thomas  Ludwell 
have  not.  "Wee  have  it  certainly  in  our  power,"  observed 
Ludwell  in  1667,  "to  be  a  very  rich  and  happy  collony  were 
wee  not  of  soe  ill  a  constitution  as  not  to  be  industrious 
till  necessity  compells  us."^^  Similarly  Hartwell,  Blair, 
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and  Chilton  complained  that  planters  were  industrious  only 
with  regard  to  tobacco  which  provided  all  their  necessaries, 
"but  the  great  Labour  about  Tobacco  being  only  in  Summer 
Time,  they  acquire  great  Habits  Of  Idleness  all  the  rest  of 
the  Year" --suggesting  that  increased  necessity  would  in- 
crease industry  in  the  winter  time.^^  Governor  William  Gooch 
believed  Virginians  in  the  1730s  "an  indolent  people  who 
would  abandon  economic  habits  only  out  of  necessity."^' 

Yet  for  all  of  these  Virginians,  their  indolence  views, 
rarely  expressed  in  the  day-to-day  political  discourse  of 
seventeenth-century  Virginia,  existed  in  uneasy  tension  with 
the  more  public  poverty  argument.  Indeed  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  whether  these  opposing  views,  often  coexisting 
in  the  same  writer,  did  not  simply  reflect  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  coin  and  not  two  distinct  sets  of  operative  values, 
let  alone  two  distinct  groups  of  Virginians.  Perhaps  the 
difference  between  the  two  arguments  represented  simply  two 
different  types  of  literature,  with  the  rhetoric  of  indo- 
lence more  a  product  of  critical,  literary,  private  sources 
rather  than  promotional,  pragmatic,  public.  But  an  under- 
standing of  that  tension  is  central  to  understanding  the 
Virginia  mind. 

Berkeley's  Discourse  which  so  clearly  laid  out  the 
framework  of  the  rhetoric  of  poverty  was  designed  as  a 
polemic  against  the  view  held  by  "divers  wise  men"  who, 
noting  the  natural  richness  of  soil  of  Virginia,  imputed 
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that  "we  [Virginians]  have  not  imployed  our  cares  and  indus- 
try, in  producing  more  staple  commodities  then  hitherto  we 
have  attempted. "^°°  For  the  most  part  these  "divers  wise  men" 
found  the  source  of  Virginia's  woes  in  the  quality  of  her 
colonists.  "It  was  accepted  in  England,"  concludes  historian 
Nicholas  P.  Canny,  "that  only  those  in  need  of  employment 
were  likely  to  be  attracted  as  settlers  to  either  Ireland  or 
Virginia,  and  since  they  were  generally  considered  to  be 
lazy,  licentious  and  rebellious,  it  was  consistent  that  the 
promoters  saw  little  hope  that  colonization  efforts  would 
bear  fruit  unless  commanded  by  leaders  whose  'eminence  or 
nobility'  would  restrain  the  'servile  nature'  of  the  majori- 
ty. "^°^  Furthermore,  contemporaries  could  hardly  be  surprised 
by  the  results  of  a  promotional  literature  which,  they 
clearly  recognized,  appealed  to  the  lazy  streak  in  potential 
colonists. ^°^  And  contrary  to  those  Virginians  who  empha- 
sized poverty,  they  rejected  any  New  World  transformation  in 
the  natures  of  the  dregs  shipped  out  to  Virginia.  Samuel 
Purchas  well  captured  English  opinion  about  Virginians  when 
he  observed  that  a  "prodigious  prodigal  here  is  not  easily 
metamorphosed  in  a  Virginian  passage  to  a  thrifty  plant- 
gj.  1.103  rpj-^yg  ^Yie    rhetoricians  of  indolence  complained  about 
colonists  in  Virginia  much  as  low-wage  theorists  complained 
about  laborers  in  England  and  Ireland.  ■'■°'* 

These  views  of  inherent  indolence  were  strengthened  by 
racist  views  of  the  laziness  of  the  Indians .  ■'^"^  In  a  classic 
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low-wage  statement,  Hugh  Jones  commented:  "They  [Indians] 
have  no  notion  of  providing  for  futuroty;  for  they  eat  night 
and  day  whilst  their  provision  lasts,  falling  to  as  soon  as 
they  awake,  and  falling  asleep  again  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  crammed. "^°^  Despite  a  wide  range  in  attitudes  toward 
Indians  expressed  by  Smith,  Byrd,  and  Beverley,  they  shared 
with  all  other  literate  Englishmen  and  Virginians  the  opin- 
ion that  the  savage  life  was  not  a  fit  life  for  an  English- 
man. ^°^  Or,  as  Roy  Harvey  Pearce  noted,  the  Indian  "showed 
civilized  men  [what]  they  were  not  and  must  not  be."^°®  Yet 
behind  the  indolence  argument  lay  fears  of  the  lure  of  the 
Devil  in  the  wilderness  and  reversion  to  savagery,  the 
nagging  belief  that  contact  with  inferior  peoples  might  lead 
to  regression  rather  than  civilization  as  Englishmen  went 
native  "following  the  nature  of  man,  ever  inclining  to  the 
worse. "^°^  Crown  and  Company  officials,  notes  Canny,  feared 
that,  "freed  from  the  constraints  of  English  society  and 
exposed  to  new  pressures, "  colonists  "would  give  free  play 
to  their  passions,  thus  giving  rise  to  tumult,  freebooting, 
drunkenness  and  desertion  to  the  enemy, "  where  they  could 
live  idly  among  the  Indians  and  become  like  them. 

For  those  Virginians  emphasizing  indolence,  only  strict 
laws  and  the  influence  of  ministers  could  achieve  any  kind 
of  transformation,  as  shown  most  convincingly  in  the  early 
years  of  settlement  when  cries  of  indolence  came  from  every 
corner.  In  such  a  situation  only  the  martial  policy  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  could  put  the  colonists  on 
the  right  track. ^^^  In  the  1620s  Company  leaders  justified 
the  harshness  of  earlier  measures  "without  which  the  Colony 
consisting  then  of  such  debayst  and  irregular  persons  could 
not  possibly  continue. "^^^  As  the  Reverend  William  Crashaw 
put  it,  "the  basest  and  worst  men  trained  up  in  severe  dis- 
cipline, under  sharpe  lawes,  a  hard  life,  and  much  labor,  do 
prove  good  members  of  a  Commonwealth. "^^^  So  confident  was 
Dale  in  the  transforming  character  of  his  military  order 
that  he  suggested  that  the  Company  send  him  convicts. ^^^ 

Nevertheless,  along  with  the  Company  and  in  the  face  of 
the  difficulties  of  attracting  voluntary  colonists  to  a 
military  colony,  later  Virginians  abandoned  martial  policy 
for  more  subtle  forms  of  social  control  as  the  tools  of 
reform.  Whatever  one's  opinion  about  the  religiosity  among 
seventeenth-century  Virginians,  one  should  not  downplay  the 
central  importance  they  placed  on  ministers  and  the  church 
as  a  tool  of  reform. ^^^  If  the  poverty  argument  stressed  the 
natural  leadership  of  great  planters  in  educating  lesser 
planters,  the  indolence  argument  never  took  that  leadership 
for  granted,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  ceremony  for 
maintaining  order. ^^^ 

In  contrast  to  the  rhetoricians  of  poverty  who  stressed 
the  non-permanence  of  early  settlers,  rhetoricians  of  indo- 
lence echoed  their  English  counterparts  by  blaming  the  early 
problems  of  Virginia  on  the  quality  of  the  first  colonists. 
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Nevertheless  later  indolence  arguments,  like  later  poverty 

arguments,  downplayed  the  applicability  of  these  early 

explanations  to  the  present  state.  Beverley  agreed  with 

English  critics  that  the  earliest  immigrants  to  Virginia 

left  England  driven  by  hunger  and  fear  of  prisons. 

But  this  way  of  Peopling  the  Colony  was  only  at  first; 
for  after  the  advantages  of  the  Climate,  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  Soil  were  well  known,  and  all  the 
dangers  incident  to  Infant  Settlements  were  over. 
People  of  better  Condition  retir'd  thither  with  their 
Families,  either  to  increase  the  Estates  they  had 
before,  or  else  to  avoid  being  persecuted  for  their 
Principles  of  Religion,  or  Government ...  Thus  in  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion  in  England,  several  good  Cavalier 
Families  [came  to  Virginia] . 

Later  rhetoric  generally  emphasized  not  armigerous  but 
simply  "good"  English  families  rather  than  the  Cavaliers 
made  famous  by  the  "Cavalier  myth, "  although  usually  high- 
lighting the  influx  of  royalists  during  the  Commonwealth 
period. ^^^  Yet  the  later  rhetoric  did  not  completely  abandon 
the  quality  argument.  They  simply  restricted  its  applicabil- 
ity to  the  lower  classes--indentured  servants  and  their  off- 
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spring--and  to  all  those  who  fled  to  North  Carolina. 

However,  while  the  low  character  of  indentured  servants 
perhaps  explained  part  of  the  problem,  it  did  not  explain 
all  for,  unlike  their  low-wage  compatriots  in  England,  these 
Virginians  did  not  limit  their  charges  of  indolence  to  the 
lower  orders;  indeed,  much  of  their  jeremiad  was  aimed  at 
planters  in  general .  ^■'■^  Indolence  did  not  end  with  permanent 
settlement  and  improvements  in  the  quality  of  settlers.  The 
literature  of  the  late-seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  is 
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as  replete  with  criticisms  of  "this  slothful  indolence"  as 
that  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  ^^°  Furthermore,  there 
was  nothing  unique  about  such  complaints  of  indolence  which 
were  common  among  Englishmen  at  home  as  well  as  visitors  to 
all  of  the  colonies.  ^^^ 

Interestingly,  although  early  critics  had  linked  indo- 
lence to  the  poor  character  of  the  immigrants,  by  the  late 
seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  the  indolence 
argument  shifted  to  environmentalist  interpretations  that 
emphasized  the  negative  impact  of  abundance  on  industry.  The 
question  arises  why  these  classical  environmentalist  ideas-- 
so  popular  in  contemporaneous  England  and  employed  so  readi- 
ly by  Puritans  and  Quakers  to  celebrate  the  advantages  of 
their  more  hostile  environments- -were  so  seldom  employed 
until  relatively  late  to  explain  the  failure  of  Virginia 
either  by  English  critics  or  Virginians?^^^  Perhaps  the 
answer  lies  in  the  reluctance  of  outside  critics  to  acknowl- 
edge the  abundance  of  Virginia  and  the  reluctance  of  sup- 
porters of  Virginia  to  acknowledge  a  cause  for  which  the 
only  political  solutions  were  quite  unpleasant.  The  change 
may  reflect  the  rise  of  a  "provincial  mercantilism"  or  the 
rise  of  a  native  elite  seeking  independence  from  English 
control,  thus  leaving  them  free  to  question  the  implicit 
assumption  of  industrious  Virginians  and  draw  upon  the 
precedent  of  earlier  critiques  of  the  Crown  and  visitors . -^^^ 
However,  since  the  Creoles  never  abandoned  the  desire  for 
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the  English  carrot  with  regard  to  tobacco  and  never  con- 
demned tobacco  planting  so  much  as  the  failure  to  emphasize 
the  natural,  more  reliable  products  of  the  country  (leaving 
tobacco  simply  for  windfall  profits),  perhaps  another 
explanation  for  the  change  in  attitude  might  be  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  shift  in  the  Crown  position  toward 
diversification.^^''  If  only  necessity  could  drive  indolent 
Virginians  to  diversify,  and  if  the  only  way  to  avoid 
necessity  was  for  the  Crown  to  support  tobacco,  then 
Virginians  could  earn  their  carrot  by  claiming  indolence. 
That  Virginians  never  called  for  the  Crown  to  use  its  stick 
to  force  diversification  supports  both  Creolian  and  carrot 
interpretations . 

In  any  event,  by  the  late  seventeenth  century  native 
Virginians  like  Beverley  and  Byrd  as  well  as  transplanted 
Virginians  like  John  Clayton  and  Hugh  Jones  were  proliferat- 
ing environmentalist  explanations  for  the  failure  of  Virgin- 
ia,^^^  In  1684,  John  Clayton  described  Virginia  as  "a  place 
where  plenty  makes  poverty.  Ignorance  ingenuity,  and  covet- 
eousnesse  causes  hospitality  that  is  thus  every  one  covets 
so  much  and  there  is  such  vast  extent  of  land  that  they 
spread  so  far  they  cannot  manage  well  a  hundred  partt  of 
what  they  have  every  one  can  live  at  ease  and  therefore  they 
scorne  and  hate  to  worke  to  advantage  themselves  so  are  poor 
with  abundance. "^^^  Or  Beverley:  "If  there  be  any  excuse  for 
them  in  this  Matter  [their  Laziness],  'tis  the  exceeding 
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plenty  of  good  things,  with  which  Nature  has  blest  them;  for 
where  God  Almighty  is  so  Merciful  as  to  work  for  People, 
they  never  work  for  themselves. "^^^  And  Byrd  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  "Lubberland" :  "To  speak  the  truth,  'tis  a  thorough 
aversion  to  labor  that  makes  people  file  off  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where  plenty  and  a  warm  sun  confirm  them  in  their 
disposition  to  laziness  for  their  whole  lives. "^^®  Similar- 
ly, Jones:  "The  common  planters  leading  easy  lives  don't 
much  admire  labour,  or  any  manly  exercise,  except  horse- 
racing,  nor  diversion,  except  cock-fighting,  in  which  some 
greatly  delight.  This  easy  way  of  living,  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer  makes  some  very  lazy,  who  are  then  said  to  be 
climate-struck.  "^^' 

Unlike  early  indolence  arguments  which  relied  heavily 
on  Machiavellian  techniques,  later  indolence  arguments 
tended  to  rely  more  on  moral  suasion  and  the  market  to  cure 
indolence,  eschewing  political  necessity  as  earlier  Virgin- 
ians under  the  Company  had  abandoned  martial  law.^-'"  Men  like 
Byrd  and  Beverley  seemed  to  assume  that  they  could  simply 
shame  their  fellow  Virginians  into  industry,  as  Beverley 
believed  they  shamed  each  other  to  reinforce  the  Virginian 
tradition  of  open  hospitality:  "If  there  happen  to  be  a 
Churl,  that  either  out  of  Covetousness,  or  Ill-nature,  won't 
comply  with  this  generous  Custom,  he  has  a  mark  of  Infamy 
set  upon  him,  and  is  abhorr '  d  by  all."-^^^  "I  should  be 
asham'd,"  said  Beverley,  "to  publish  this  slothful  Indo- 
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lence  of  my  Countrymen,  but  that  I  hope  it  will  rouse  them 
out  of  their  Lethargy,  and  excite  them  to  make  the  most  of 
all  those  happy  Advantages  which  Nature  has  given  them;  and 
if  it  does  this,  I  am  sure  they  will  have  the  Goodness  to 
forgive  me.  "■'■'^^ 

Other  Virginians,  while  condemning  indolence,  seemed 
resolved  to  letting  the  market  have  its  way.  If  the  rhetoric 
of  poverty  stressed  that  present  necessity  forced  extensifi- 
cation  and  increased  reliance  on  tobacco  with  some  manufac- 
tures, the  rhetoric  of  indolence  suggested  that  only  greater 
market  necessity  could  force  diversification.  However,  at 
the  level  of  manufactures  as  a  potential  response  to  neces- 
sity the  difference  between  poverty  and  indolence  arguments 
becomes  rather  moot.  Poverty  arguments  tended  to  portray 
manufactures  as  import  substitution  and  thus  a  consumption- 
moderating  response  to  necessity,  while  indolence  arguments 
interpreted  manufactures  in  terms  of  production  intensifica- 
tion as  well  as  diversification  and/or  specialization. 

Clearly  one  should  not  simplistically  dichotomize  Vir- 
ginians on  the  basis  of  how  they  employed  the  rhetoric  of 
poverty  and  indolence.  Several  like  John  Smith,  Ralph  Hamor, 
John  Hammond,  and  Hugh  Jones  would  be  hard  to  place  in 
either  category,  combining  elements  of  both  and  stressing 
that  some  planters  were  indolent  but  others  industrious.^"'^ 
Indeed,  while  the  arguments  summarized  here  might  maintain 
some  coherence,  they  hardly  did  so  in  the  hands  of  any 
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Virginian.  Most  notoriously,  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
poverty  argument,  William  Berkeley,  several  times  provided 
alternative  interpretations  which  fit  much  better  the  indo- 
lence mold. 

In  the  same  Discourse  in  which  he  laid  out  the  clearest 
statement  of  the  poverty  argument--and  well  after  political 
necessity  had  practically  disappeared  from  Virginia  poli- 
tics--Berkeley,  lamenting  the  stubborn  dependence  on  tobac- 
co, could  be  found  arguing  that  "never  any  Community  of 
people  had  good  done  them,  but  against  their  will."^^^  One 
time  he  even  concluded  "truly  my  Lord  this  is  now  our  case, 
that  if  the  Merchants  give  us  a  good  price  for  our  Tobacco 
wee  are  well,  if  they  do  not  wee  are  much  better,  for  that 
will  make  us  fall  on  such  Commodities  as  god  will  blesse  us, 
for  when  wee  know  not  how  to  excuse  forty  years  promoting 
the  basest  and  foolishest  vice  in  the  world. "^^^  Further- 
more, however  much  Berkeley  lamented  the  absolute  poverty  of 
Virginians  when  opposing  the  stick  of  the  Crown,  he  saw  no 
inconsistency  in  recommending  his  own  stick,  such  as  raising 
internal  taxes  to  pay  the  governor's  salary.  In  this  vein 
one  could  easily  accept--as  the  French  peasants  did  the 
rumor  about  Marie  Antoinette's  opinions  on  cake--the  rumor 
attributed  to  Berkeley  on  the  eve  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  that 
"if  they  had  not  Tobacco  they  had  Cowes  and  fetherbeds 
sufficient  to  discharge  their  leavies.  "^■^^ 
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The  Rhetoric  of  Gentility 

In  this  discussion  we  have  yet  to  note  any  role  for  the 
gentility  so  celebrated  by  traditionalist  historians.  The 
idea  was  certainly  present  but  rarely  discussed  explicitly 
in  the  Virginia  literature,  rather  simply  left  implicit  in 
the  language  itself.  For  rarely  would  the  writings  of  the 
commentators  above  suggest  whether  they  believed  they  were 
describing  their  own  behavior  as  against  the  behavior  of  the 
generality.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  language  employed 
suggests  that  these  writers  did  not  consider  their  own 
behavior  interpretable  within  either  a  poverty  or  an  indo- 
lence framework.  Instead  they  considered  themselves  English 
gentlemen  leading  virtuous  lives,  guided  not  by  self-inter- 
est but  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good,  totally  consistent 
with  their  expressed  normative  values. ^^''  This  complex  of 
normative  and  operative  values  can  be  called  "gentility, " 
the  code  of  an  English  gentleman,  equally  applicable  in 
seventeenth-century  Virginia  as  in  England. ^^^  Nevertheless, 
these  gentlemen  hardly  believed  they  escaped  the  rigors  of 
necessity,  for  necessity  played  as  central  a  role  in  their 
own  values  as  in  their  descriptions  of  the  operative  and 
normative  values  of  the  common  planters. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  image  of  the  gentleman  governor, 
best  captured  in  his  classic  The  Soke  named  the  Governour 
(1531),  colored  the  views  of  most  Englishmen,  whether  in 
England  or  Virginia.  ^^^  Virginia  gentlemen  were  by  defini- 
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tion  disinterested  and  industrious  servants  of  the  common 
good.  If  they  were  not  disinterested  and  industrious,  ipso 
facto  they  were  not  true  gentlemen.  For  example,  Hamor 
praised  "the  worthier  sort"  who  "neede  no  spurr,  their  own 
innate  vertues  drives  them  a  pace."^^°  In  1624,  the  Gover- 
nor, Council,  and  Assembly  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the 
"great"  planters  had  or  would  attempt  to  enrich  themselves 
by  trade,  taking  advantage  of  the  "Necessity"  of  other 
planters  in  a  time  of  scarcity  of  corn.^'*^ 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  writers,  however,  believed  them- 
selves among  a  select  minority.  Whenever  confrontations 
arose  between  the  governor  and  council  or  Virginians  felt 
unjustly  excluded  from  office  due  to  usurpation  by  inferiors 
and  parvenus,  the  field  was  ripe  for  faction. ^^^  And  wher- 
ever there  were  political  factions,  gentlemen  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  were  quick  to  challenge  in  private  and 
public  the  disinterestedness  and  thus  the  gentility  of  other 
"so-called  gentlemen, "  employing  the  rhetoric  familiar  to 
modern  historians  under  the  rubric  "classical  republicanism" 
with  its  condemnations  of  faction,  particular  or  private 
interests,  corruption,  enslaving  tyranny,  as  well  as  praise 
for  the  liberty  and  competency  of  virtuous  individuals.^'*'^ 

In  their  perpetual  critique  of  the  excessive  pursuit  of 
self-interest  by  other  individuals,  these  writers  effective- 
ly implied  that  their  own  behavior  and  policy  recommenda- 
tions were  guided  not  by  such  self-interest  but  rather  by  a 
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concern  for  the  common  good.  Sometimes  they  positively 
lauded  their  own  virtue,  like  Governor  Harvey  in  1632  who 
claimed  "all  my  actions  and  ends  have  tended  to  the  Publique 
welfare  of  this  collonie.  And  not  at  all  any  private  ends" 
and  Governor  Spotswood  who,  in  1716,  testified  "greediness 
of  gain  is  no  prominent  Principle  in  me."^^^  More  frequently 
they  got  others  to  praise  their  virtue  for  them,  stressing 
how  they  sacrificed  their  private  interest  for  the  common 
good,  like  planters  and  officials  who  experimented  with 
alternative  staples  and  set  up  manufactures  as  examples  for 
the  other  planters. ^^^  So  undoubtedly  monotonous  were  such 
claims  that  Governor  Berkeley--perhaps  hoping  a  little  humor 
would  improve  his  case  when  he  sought  in  1667  to  defend  his 
regular  claim  for  the  award  of  the  customs  on  a  shipment  of 
tobacco--abandoned  years  of  rhetoric  about  all  his  work  for 
the  public  good  to  claim  solely  that  "though  Ambition  comon- 
ly  leaves  sober  old  age  covetuousness  does  not."^'*^ 

Nevertheless,  behind  Berkeley's  parody,  as  behind  all 
humor,  lay  an  element  of  truth.  Clearly  the  multifarious 
petitions  for  rewards  for  public  service  reflected  a  rather 
blurry  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  public  servant  between 
the  desire  for  honor  and  the  desire  for  reward.  ^''^  Behind  the 
justification  for  a  competent  reward  lay  the  same  accep- 
tance of  the  reality  of  self-interestedness  that  underlay 
political  economy,  while  ambiguously  preserving  much  of  the 
traditional  gentlemanly  baggage  of  virtue  triumphant  over 
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self-interest.  Several  observers  stressed  the  need  to  reward 
virtuous  acts  in  order  to  encourage  a  present  action  or  not 
discourage  future  actions  for  the  common  good.^''^  In  turn  a 
competent  reward  ensured  that  public  officials  would  be  able 
to  avoid  the  temptation  of  corruption,  while  the  fear  of 
loss  would  insure  faithful  service.  ^''^  Burgesses  criticized 
the  contract  purchase  of  tobacco  at  a  fixed  price  and  quan- 
tity as  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  of  the  colony  because 
"the  free  use  and  benefitt  of  the  trade  of  our  comodity  will 
much  encourage  persons  of  quality  to  adventure  themselves 
and  theire  Estates  hither  when  they  shall... make  the  best 
proffitt  in  the  sale  of  theire  tobaccoes.  "^^°  Indeed,  at 
times  the  gentility  argument  as  expressed  in  Virginia, 
suggested  that  "any  men  of  parts,  ability,  and  integrety" 
would  not  even  serve  in  a  public  capacity  if  the  rewards 
were  not  competent  .^^^ 

Ideally  Elyot's  governor  had  to  possess  a  "competent 
substance  to  live  without  taking  rewards, "  to  support  the 
place  and  dignity  of  his  office  lest  the  government  fall 
into  contempt,  and  to  enable  the  governor  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  corruption. ^^^  But  if  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century Englishmen  believed  that  governors  should 
possess  a  competency,  they  also  believed  governors  should  be 
justly  rewarded  for  their  services  for  the  common  good  and 
that  persons  in  a  public  station  should  be  competently  sup- 
ported to  avoid  ruining  themselves  and  their  families  and 
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thus  placing  the  state  at  risk  of  corruption  and  rebel- 
lion. ^^^  Often  the  line  between  competency  as  prerequisite 
and  entitlement  became  rather  ambiguous . ^^'*  Thus  Sir  William 
Temple  noted  that  one  explanation  for  the  abuse  of  multiple 
offices  in  England  resulted  from  revenue  insufficient  in  any 
one  office  "to  furnich  a  man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  life,  or  discharge  of  his  place.  "^^^ 

Both  views  of  the  gentleman--the  governor  already  pos- 
sessing a  competency  and  the  impoverished  courtier  entitled 
to  a  competency--coexisted  in  seventeenth-century  Virginia. 
While  condemning  the  avarice  of  those  seeking  office  for  the 
reward,  Spotswood  contrasted  the  behavior  of  "Gentlemen  of 
better  understanding  and  more  plentifull  Estates,  not  tempt- 
ed with  the  same  desire  of  Gain.  "^^^  In  the  choice  of  Coun- 
cil members  and  other  principal  officers  in  Virginia,  the 
Crown  instructed  her  royal  governors  "always  to  take  care 
that  they  be  men  of  Estates  and  abilities  and  not  necessi- 
tous nor  much  in  debt."^^^  While  denying  any  "greediness  of 
gain"  on  their  part,  these  Virginia  gentlemen  nevertheless 
strongly  defended  their  traditional  stipends,  fees,  and 
perquisites  of  office. ^^^  Throughout  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  Crown  and  Burgesses  alike  approved  the  practice  of 
granting  such  perquisites  to  compensate  official  for  sacri- 
ficing their  private  interest  while  serving  the  public 
interest.  ■"■^^ 
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While  Virginians  might  agree  that  the  nominee  should 
not  be  deeply  in  debt  or  be  necessitated  to  take  the  post, 
this  did  not  stop  these  gentlemen  from  claiming  necessity  to 
justify  their  claims  for  relief.  Clearly  there  was  one 
standard  for  others  and  another  standard  for  oneself,  a 
double  standard  of  which  gentlemen  in  England  were  equally 
guilty,  like  Elyot  himself  when  he  petitioned  for  monastic 
land  based  on  his  "indigence"  incurred  in  state  service. 
Furthermore,  what  Frank  Whigham  calls  "Elyot 's  harping 
rhetoric  of  penury"  can  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  notion 
of  charity  or  patronage,  with  its  tropes  of  the  flattery  of 
the  donor's  bounty  and  the  donee's  self -deprecation. ^^° 
Indeed  the  whole  idea  of  pay  for  public  service,  begun  in 
ancient  Greece  as  a  means  of  poor  relief  in  democratic 
polities  (in  contrast  to  oligarchic  polities  which  condemned 
such  pay),  was  certainly  as  old  as  Parliament  in  England. ^^^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Virginia  colony  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  impoverished  gentlemen  openly  sought 
political  appointment  to  rescue  them  from  necessity .  ^^^  Often 
the  idea  took  the  form  of  petitioning  the  Crown  directly  for 
a  relief  of  present  necessity .^^-^  In  1632  Harvey  did  not  know 
"how  I  shalle  bee  able  to  subsist,  untill  I  may  receive  sum 
succour  and  relief  from  his  Majesties  Royall  bounty"  and  "if 
some  speedie  remedie  and  relief e  be  not  found  for  me,  not 
onlie  my  creditt  but  my  hart  will  breake."^^"*  Berkeley  in 
1641  asked  for  the  governorship  of  Virginia  after  the  House 
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of  Lords  had  taken  away  his  "whole  subsistence. "^^^  Here  we 
also  see  most  strongly  the  similarity  between  the  rhetorics 
of  gentility  and  poverty,  both  of  which  gave  central  place 
to  petitions  to  relieve  poverty .^^^ 

Great  planter,  common  planter,  and  servant  alike  bowed 
before  the  law  of  necessity.  The  governor  was  at  once  a 
public  and  private  figure.  The  public  ideal  of  the  governor 
presumed  a  private  competency  but  that  competency  was  always 
subject  to  misfortune,  which  Thomas  Ludwell  lamented  "is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  vertue  or  prudence  att  all  times  to 
prevent. "^^^  If  public  necessity  was  a  central  concern  of  the 
governor  in  his  public  capacity,  he  certainly  could  not 
ignore  private  necessity  in  his  private  capacity. 

Virginia  gentlemen  understood  that  necessity  was  also 

the  mother  of  invention.  George  Sandys  observed  in  1623  that 

"Captain  Hamor  is  miserablie  poore  and  necessitie  will 

inforce  him  to  shiftes."^^^  Ludwell  reported  that  Berkeley 

had  insufficient  allowance  to 

comporte  with  ye  Grandeur  of  his  authority  nor  comply 
wth  his  greate  expences  in  setting  up  Manufactures,  and 
other  excellent  designes  for  ye  good  and  Example  of 
this  Country,  did  not  his  necessities  make  him  admira- 
bly Industrious  on  his  farme  for  ye  improvement  of  his 
Revenue,  which  unavoideably  diverts  much  of  that  Care 
hee  otherwise  would  wholy  imploy  for  ye  Publiqe  utilli- 
ty  of  this  Colony.  "^^° 

Finally,  necessity  helps  explain  the  inner  thoughts  of 

at  least  one  gentleman,  William  Byrd  II,  in  particular  why 

he  secretly  thought  of  himself  as  a  lazy  man.  As  Kenneth 

Lynn  so  well  describes. 
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in  a  prose  sketch  of  his  own  character  (punningly 
entitled  'Inamorato  L'Oiseaux'),  Byrd  declared  that 
'Nature  gave  him  all  the  Talents  in  the  World  for 
business  except  Industry,  which  of  all  others  is  the 
most  necessary.  This  is  the  spring  and  life  and  spirit 
of  preferment,  and  makes  a  man  bustle  thro  all 
difficulty,  and  foil  all  opposition.  Laziness  mires  a 
man  in  the  degree  in  which  he  was  born,  and  clogs  the 
wheels  of  the  finest  qualification.  Fortune  may  make  a 
Lazy  Fellow  great:  but  he  will  never  make  himself 
so. 

Taken  as  a  whole  with  the  corpus  of  his  work,  one  can  only 

conclude  as  Lynn  does  that  Byrd  was  describing  "a  tendency 

which  he  felt  in  himself,  and  which  he  overcame  by  force  of 

will  and  effort  of  mind, "  a  tendency  to  be  feared  above  all 

"because  the  task  of  being  a  gentleman  in  America  demanded 

so  much  effort. "^^^  Within  the  language  of  necessity, 

however,  Byrd  simply  saw  in  himself  a  basic  human  instinct 

that  he  saw  in  others  which,  regardless  of  his  training,  he 

could  not  overcome. 

Beyond  the  Operative 

Historians  have  often  treated  the  rhetoric  of  seven- 
teenth-century Virginia  as  "special  pleading"  for  planter 
interests  and  undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth  in  such 
assertions. ^^^  Dissimulation  was  an  art  widely  encouraged  in 
much  early  modern  literature. ^^'*  Colonial  promotion  litera- 
ture tended  to  bring  out  the  Machiavellianism  inherent  in 
early  modern  statecraf  t .  ^''^  The  demands  of  colonial  poli- 
tics--most  importantly  seeking  favorable  policy  from  the 
mother  country--clearly  shaped  much  of  the  language  coming 
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out  of  Virginia.  We  can  imagine,  as  John  Hammond,  did  that 
if  an  individual  could  prove  that  he  was  personally  disin- 
terested in  the  outcome  of  a  particular  project  then  people 
would  tend  to  accept  his  analysis  as  relatively  objec- 
tive. ^^^ 

Interjecting  the  concept  of  operative  values  into  the 
traditional  historical  dichotomy  of  normative  values  and 
behavior  both  reinforces  and  challenges  this  "realist"  view 
of  ideas.  Except  for  a  small  set  of  like-minded  gentlemen, 
Virginians  did  not  think  that  they  would  voluntarily  seek  to 
promote  the  common  good.  But  with  good  laws,  good  preaching, 
and  the  proper  example  of  virtuous  gentlemen,  Virginians  did 
believe  that  they  would  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
common  good.  Clearly  neither  realist  nor  idealist  approaches 
can  satisfactorily  explain  such  operative  values  let  alone 
seek  to  unite  the  operative  and  normative  languages. 

Whether  analyzing  high-  and  low-wage  theory  in  Britain 
or  the  rhetoric  of  poverty,  indolence,  and  gentility  in 
Virginia,  we  see  the  difficulty  of  placing  any  particular 
individual  cleanly  within  one  camp.  The  ease  with  which 
individuals  shifted  between  these  theories  and  rhetorics 
suggests  the  differences  between  them  represent  differences 
in  purpose  (political,  moral)  and  mood  (pessimism,  optimism) 
more  than  fixed  world  views.  All  of  these  sets  of  ideas  were 
available  as  needed  for  the  particular  problem  at  hand  and 
the  choice  was  dependent  upon  a  host  of  material,  structur- 
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al,  and  ideological  factors.  But  more  importantly,  in  their 
normative  and  operative  values  what  English  and  Virginia 
thinkers  shared  in  common  far  outweighed  their  differences. 
In  this  way  we  can  fairly  speak  of  the  "mind"  of  seven- 
teenth-century Englishmen  whether  in  England  or  Virginia. 
Still  left  to  examine,  however,  is  just  how  closely  this 
mind  matches  their  actual  behavior. 
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al.  7,  9-10;  Beverley  72,  135,  319;  Lawson  112-3;  Alexander 
Spotswood,  The  Official  Letters  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  ed. 
R.  A.  Brock,  2  vols.  (Richmond,  1882)  2:  43,  48,  61-2,  73. 
See  also  Harold  Lee  Hitchens,  "Sir  William  Berkeley,  Virgin- 
ian Economist, "  William  and  Mary  Quarterly  2nd  ser.  18 
(1938):  167;  Carson,  "Berkeley"  205-7,  216-8;  Robert  E. 
Brown  and  B.  Katherine  Brown,  Virginia  1705-1786:  Democracy 
or  Aristocracy?  (East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  UP,  1964)  8- 
10;  Leonard  50-1;  Bertelson  51;  Rainbolt  57;  Morgan,  Amer- 
ican Slavery  187-91.  While  English  officials  emphasized  the 
low  character  of  settlers,  the  most  popular  explanation 
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among  Virginians  for  the  colony's  failure  in  the  early  years 
of  settlement  was  the  lack  of  desire  among  early  settlers  to 
settle  permanently  in  the  colony,  coming  only  "to  gett  a 
little  wealth  by  Tobacco. .. and  to  return  to  Englande."  See 
Bliss  20-1.  See  also  E.  Johnson,  American  39;  Morgan,  Amer- 
ican Slavery  89-90;  Kukla,  Political  Institutions  28-30. 
Sometime  around  the  1530s,  Virginians  stopped  using  non- 
permanence  as  an  explanation.  See  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59 
60;  Berkeley  5-6;  Beverley  30;  William  Byrd,  The  Prose  Works 
of  William  Byrd  of  Westover:  Narratives  of  a  Colonial  Vir- 
ginian, ed.  Louis  B.  Wright  (Cambridge:  Belknap,  1966)  159- 
60;  Bliss  20-1.  Berkeley's  comments  in  1663  are  the  one 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  See  Carson,  "Berkeley"  205; 
Leonard  60;  Morgan,  American  Slavery  191.  These  historians 
have  made  much  of  this  comment  as  proof  of  the  operative 
values  of  late  seventeenth-century  Virginians,  but  the 
comment  was  totally  atyical .  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
numerous  colonists  indeed  sought  to  return  permanently  to 
England,  but  no  one  apart  from  Berkeley  in  this  one  instance 
ever  identified  this  as  a  major  operative  value  or  the  basis 
of  Virginia's  problems.  See  Kenneth  S.  Lynn,  Mark  Twain  and 
Southwestern  Humor  (Boston:  Little,  1959)  4;  Davis,  Fitzhugh 
15-5;  Carole  Shammas,  "English-Born  and  Creole  Elites  in 
Turn-of-the-Century  Virginia, "  The  Chesapeake  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century:  Essays  on  Anglo-American  Society,  eds.  Thad 
W.  Tate  and  David  L.  Ammerman  (Chapel  Hill:  U  of  North 
Carolina  P,  1979)  282-3. 

16.  For  an  early  example,  see  "Virginia  in  1528,"  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  7  (1900):  258-9. 

17.  "Narrative  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography  4  (1895):  139. 

18.  Beverley  68. 

19.  Although  perhaps  appearing  to  be  self-serving  and  out- 
of-place  in  seventeenth-century  Virginia,  this  belief  actu- 
ally lay  at  the  heart  of  high-wage  theory  as  applied  to  the 
working  classes.  Bertelson  noting  the  tension  in  the  attrac- 
tionist  argument  linking  both  the  desire  for  wealth  and 
ease,  suggests  that  although  the  colony  would  have  preferred 
industrious  immigrants,  they  faced  the  "stark  reality"  that 
the  only  potential  immigrants  came  from  the  ranks  of  the 
idle  and  thus  had  to  believe  that  the  Virginia  soil  could 
work  a  transformation  even  if  they  knew  this  was  unlikely. 
See  Bertelson  14-5,  22,  25.  E.  A.  J.  Johnson  finds  this 
belief  simply  naive.  See  E.  Johnson,  American  78.  However, 
if  there  was  a  bias  or  naivety,  it  was  due  more  to  conven- 
ient politics  than  optimism.  In  the  face  of  criticisms  from 
England  of  the  indolence  of  the  colonists,  Virginia  offi- 
cials could  hardly  seek  concessions  from  the  Crown  if  those 
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criticisms  were  not  refuted.  Indeed,  following  the  argument 
of  Lord  Baltimore  that  despite  the  low  price  of  tobacco  an 
industrious  man  could  make  more  money  in  Maryland  than  in 
England,  the  Crown  put  the  onus  on  Virginians  to  prove  they 
were  not  indolent.  See  Kitchens  167-8;  Leonard  55;  Morgan, 
American  Slavery  194.  There  were  two  solutions  to  proving 
colonial  industry:  either  colonists  were  already  industrious 
before  coming  or  the  New  World  transformed  them.  Both  argu- 
ments were  employed  in  Berkeley's  Discourse  in  his  celebra- 
tion of  the  good  families  who  had  immigrated  along  with  the 
transformation  of  the  common  sort. 

20.  Hammond  highlighted  this  transformation  but  attributed 
it  more  to  emulation  or  imitation  of  the  virtuous  people  in 
Virginia,  led  by  good  laws.  See  Hammond  16-7.  See  also  Ber- 
telson  63-5. 

21.  For  contemporary  descriptions,  see  Ralph  Hamor,  A  True 
Discourse  on  the  Present  Estate  of  Virginia,  Virginia:  Four 
Personal  Narratives  (New  York:  Arno,  1972)  19,  22,  24;  John 
Rolf,  Virginia  in  1616,  Virginia:  Four  Personal  Narratives 
(New  York:  Arno,  1972)  104,  107;  Hammond  7-14.  Cf.  George 
Alsop,  A  Character  of  the  Province  of  Maryland,  ed.  John 
Gilmor  Shea  (1666;  New  York,  1869)  42-3,  54.  See  also  E. 
Johnson,  American  35-9;  Dorfman  1:  25;  Bertelson  14-5,  19, 
30-1,  35-43,  66-9,  80-1;  Rutman,  Morning  27-34;  R.  Nash, 
Wilderness  25-6;  Rainbolt  13-4;  Davis,  Intellectual  1:  9- 
46,  66-102;  3:  1372-4;  Billington  1,  5-10. 

22.  H.  Jones,  Present  State  46. 

23.  Beverley  275.  See  also  "Aspinwall  Papers"  8-9;  Beverley 
35,  319. 

24.  Indeed,  carrot  and  stick  often  went  hand  in  hand  in 
colonial  legislation.  See  Kingsbury  4:  452;  Rainbolt  83-5. 
See  further  Chapter  3. 

25.  E.  Johnson,  American  85-8;  Davis,  Intellectual  3:  1572. 
On  English  developments,  see  J.  A.  W.  Gunn,  Politics  and  the 
Public  Interest  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (London:  Rout- 
ledge,  1969)  214-6.  Historians  have  frequently  incorrectly 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  of  equating  such  self-interested- 
ness  with  avarice.  For  example,  T.  H.  Breen  interprets 
George  Donne's  comment  that  "'till  of  very  late  daies  every 
mans  owne  particular  profitt  hath  bene  more  earnestly  pur- 
sued then  the  comodity  of  the  Country  it  selfe'"  as  an  exam- 
ple of  "the  driving  ambition  for  quick  riches"  and  "unre- 
strained economic  activity."  However,  the  statement  (even 
when  taken  out  of  context)  implies  no  such  thing.  Indeed, 
the  statement  fits  much  more  naturally  in  the  context  of  the 
contrast  between  transient  and  permanent  settlers.  See  n.  15 
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above.  Furthermore,  Donne  explicitly  higlighted  indolence  as 
the  particular  sin  of  Virginia.  See  discussion  below.  Simi- 
lar problems  confound  all  historians  who  attempt  to  force 
fit  their  piecemeal  readings  of  the  literary  evidence  from 
seventeenth-century  Virginia  into  the  Wertenbaker  mold.  See 
T.  H.  Breen,  "George  Donne's  'Virginia  Reviewed':  A  1638 
Plan  to  Reform  Colonial  Society, "  William  and  Mary  Quarterly 
3rd  ser.  30  (1973):  451-2,  459.  For  Virginians  it  was  hard 
to  link  excessive  concentration  on  tobacco  to  chrematistics 
since  planters  so  obviously  ignored  the  great  potential  for 
wealth  in  other  staples.  Virginians  certainly  knew  avarice 
when  they  saw  it  since  they  had  no  hesitancy  in  making  the 
charge  against  merchants,  attorneys,  and  physicians;  and 
planters  were  certainly  not  immune  to  the  sin.  See  Chapter 
3.  Yet  outside  of  comments  about  the  desire  to  return  to 
England,  there  were  only  a  couple  of  mentions  of  greed  or 
avarice  among  "planters"  as  the  source  of  Virginia's  prob- 
lems. The  only  ambiguous  statements  I  have  found  that  do  not 
link  greed  to  the  desire  to  return  to  England  is  that  by  Sir 
John  Harvey  in  1630  and  a  petition  by  several  prominent 
Virginians  in  1638.  Harvey,  upon  his  return  to  Virginia  in 
1630  as  the  newly  appointed  governor,  found  "the  affaires  of 
the  Country. . .miserablie  perplexed  through  wante  of  corne, 
which  the  people  had  the  last  year  generallie  neglected  to 
plant,  in  regard  of  their  greedie  desires  to  make  store  of 
Tobackoe,  for  remedie  whereof  wee  made  an  act  to  augment  the 
quantitie  of  corne  &  restraine  their  excess  in  Tobackoe." 
See  "Virginia  in  1629  and  1630, "  Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography  7  (1900):  376,  380.  More  commonly 
Harvey  simply  acknowledged  excessive  concentration  on 
tobacco  due  either  to  self-interest  or  some  unknown  cause, 
but  always  well  assured  that  good  laws  and  proper  enforce- 
ment combined  with  the  fertileness  of  soil,  mildness  of 
climate,  and  prosperity  would  lead  Virginia  "to  bee  made  as 
Sicilye  to  Rome,  the  Granarie  to  his  Majesties  Empire, 
especiallie  to  all  our  Northerne  Plantations."  See  "Aspin- 
wall  Papers"  72-3(24),  110(34);  "Virginia  in  1629  and  1630" 
381-2;  Robert  C.  Johnson,  ed. ,  "Virginia  in  1632,"  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  65  (1957):  459;  "Virginia 
in  1632-33-34, "  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  8 
(1900):  157.  For  example,  in  response  to  complaints  from 
England  about  the  poor  quality  of  tobacco,  Harvey  blamed  not 
the  planters  for  the  difficulty  but  the  merchants  who  were 
so  greedy  they  would  refuse  none  of  what  base  condition 
soever,  although  the  acts  clearly  prescribed  burning.  See 
"Virginia  in  1637,"  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Bio- 
graphy 9  (1902):  272.  In  1638  Harvey,  with  the  Council  under 
his  control,  criticized  the  self-interestedness  of  the  Bur- 
gesses for  attempting  to  raise  their  production  maximum-- 
suggesting  a  tendency  perhaps  for  planters  to  wish  to  in- 
crease production--but  does  not  link  this  self-interested- 
ness to  any  more  particular  cause.  See  Mcllwaine,  1619- 
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1658/59  xxxvi,  61.  In  the  same  year,  other  leading  Virgin- 
ians  seeking  to  promote  a  tobacco  contract  with  English 
merchants  blamed  the  failure  to  built  towns  and  good  houses 
on  "'the  gredines  after  great  quantities  of  Tobacco'"  that 
caused  planters  to  remove  continually  from  one  plantation  to 
another.  See  Morgan,  American  Slavery  183.  Cf.  below  the 
contrary  explanation  of  this  extensif ication  process  offered 
by  the  Burgesses. 

26.  For  timeless  statements  of  the  ubiquitous  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  common  good,  see  Strachey,  qtd.  in  Kukla,  Poli- 
tical Institutions  15;  Leonard  58;  Hartwell  et  al .  5.; 
Spotswood  1:  111-2,  140;  2:  2,  32,  300.  For  complaints  about 
freedmen,  see  Morgan,  American  Slavery  238.  If  in  seven- 
teenth-century England,  the  more  democratically  minded  grad- 
ually moved  from  the  position  that  common  men  best  knew 
their  own  interests  to  the  position  that  common  men  might 
then  understand  the  public  interest,  Virginia  showed  no  such 
democratic  inclination.  Cf.  Gunn,  Politics  30-1.  See  also 
below  sections  on  the  rhetorics  of  indolence  and  gentility. 

27.  Leonard  58-9,  72-3. 

28.  Hamor  17;  Rolf  106;  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  36;  Hammond 
8.  See  also  E.  Johnson,  American  85-8,  225-39;  Dorfman  1: 
31-2,  61;  Morgan,  American  Slavery  81-3;  Davis,  Intellectual 
3:  1572.  However,  New  England  writers  (and  presumably  Vir- 
ginia writers  would  have  also)  continued  to  justify  what 
Johnson  calls  "a  modified  Aristotelian  communism  of  use"  or 
Winthrop's  "community  of  perill,"  temporary  communisms  in 
particular  situations  for  settling  new  communities,  sacri- 
ficing liberty  to  necessity.  See  E.  Johnson,  American  236- 
8. 

29.  E.g.,  Hening  1:  216-7,  296,  414,  397,  476;  2:  226.  The 
English  author  William  Bullock  went  so  far  as  to  extend  the 
principle  to  servants  under  indenture.  See  William  Bullock, 
Virginia  Impartially  examined,  and  left  to  publick  view,  to 
be  considered  by  all  judicious  and  honest  men  (London,  1649) 
62. 

30.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  58-62;  Hening  1:  361-2;  Hartwell 
et  al.  71-2;  Spotswood  1:  165-6;  2:  20-2,  43,  48,  61-2,  319. 
See  also  Chapter  3  on  avarice.  See  Rutman,  Morning  63,  67; 
Rainbolt  83. 

31.  On  faith  in  the  ability  of  law  and  government,  see 
Hening  1:  347;  Leonard  58;  E.  Johnson,  American  251;  Rain- 
bolt  83;  Morgan,  American  Slavery  188.  On  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  government,  see  Hening  2:  531-2;  E.  Johnson, 
American  11,  15,  30,  88,  119,  241-61;  Dorfman  1:  44;  Bertel- 
son  30-1;  Kukla,  Political  Institutions  37-9,  208-9.  On 
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heavy  fines  for  moral  and  religious  laws  against  idleness, 
gaming,  drunkenness,  excess  in  apparel,  etc.,  see  Perry 
Miller,  Errand  into  the  Wilderness  (Cambridge:  Harvard  UP, 
1956)  105.  Robert  Beverley  noted  that  the  Burgesses  imposed 
taxes  on  white  women  put  to  work  in  the  ground  to  discourage 
this  activity  contrary  to  custom.  See  Beverley  271-2.  At 
times  the  Burgesses  passed  laws  with  no  sanctions  merely  to 
encourage  but  not  to  require  a  particular  behavior.  See, 
e.g.,  Hening  1:  151.  But  clearly,  Virginians  did  not  place 
much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  such  recommendations,  reflec- 
ted in  several  revised  laws  introducing  sanctions  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  laws  with  no  previous  sanctions.  See,  e.g., 
Hening  2:  235;  Spotswood  1:  51;  2:  20-2.  The  1694  abridgment 
of  the  laws  of  Virginian  suggests  that  laws  nominally  on  the 
books  but  not  enforced  were  considered  "disused. "  See  "An 
Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia, "  Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography  9  (1902)  273-88,  369-84;  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  10  (1902):  49-64,  145-60; 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  10  (1903):  241- 
54.  More  generally,  faith  in  sanctions  is  reflected  in 
series  of  laws  passed  with  successively  wider  restrictions, 
stronger  sanctions,  and  tighter  inspection  and  enforcement. 
A  classic  example  is  the  steady  increase  in  penalties  for 
neglecting  corn  and  growing  excessive  or  poor  quality  tobac- 
co, beginning  with  the  oaths  of  neighbors  and  censure  in 
1624,  and  adding  over  the  years  the  forfeiture  of  the  entire 
tobacco  crop,  public  burning,  prohibition  of  transfer  of 
rights,  restrictions  on  future  planting  only  under  authori- 
zation by  General  Assembly,  authorized  breaking-and-entering 
of  any  house  possibly  containing  illegal  tobacco,  whipping 
complicit  servants,  the  employment  of  public  constables  and 
rewards  for  informers.  See  Hening  1:  126,  152,  164,  344; 
"Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  Jan.  6,  1639-40,"  William  and 
Mary  Quarterly  2nd  ser.  4  (1924):  30.  However,  although 
tightening  sanctions  suggest  non-compliance,  the  remarkably 
few  number  of  court  cases  in  colonial  and  county  records 
suggests  relative  compliance.  For  exceptional  cases,  see 
Hening  2:  36;  "A  Violation  of  a  Tobacco  Planting  Law,  1691," 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  6  (1899):  397. 

32.  Leonard  51-2.  On  responsiveness  to  price  incentives, 
see,  e.g.,  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  17,  24;  Kingsbury  4:  452; 
Hening  1:  125,  173.  On  removal  of  incentives,  see,  e.g., 
Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  62;  Hening  2:  201.  Sometimes  the 
impact  of  an  incentive  was  expressed  in  terms  of  hope  rather 
than  profit.  See,  e.g.,  Hening  2:  241-2. 

33.  On  lack  of  awareness,  emphasis  on  education,  and  the 
need  for  wealthier  men  to  set  the  example,  see  Perfect 
Description  6;  Fitzhugh  101;  William  Byrd,  The  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Three  William  Byrds  of  Westover,  Virginia  1684- 
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\11^,    ed.  Marion  Timing,  2  vols.  (Charlottesville:  UP  of 
Virginia,  1977)  1:  379. 

34.  John  Rainbolt  believes  that,  since  only  the  great  plant- 
ers were  in  a  position  to  earn  the  bounties  offered  for 
greatly  surpassing  minimal  requirements,  the  system  was 
biased:  carrots  for  great  planters  and  sticks  for  poor 
planters.  See  Rainbolt  37,  83.  However,  although  the  differ- 
ential stick  for  the  poorer  planters  and  carrot  for  the 
wealthier  planters  is  consistent  with  indolence  and  gentili- 
ty rhetoric,  this  was  not  the  dominant  view  of  Virginians 
and  its  validity  as  an  interpretation  of  the  mind  and  behav- 
ior is  questionable  since  the  minimum  requirements  applied 
to  all  and  both  penalties  and  bounties  appeared  and  disap- 
peared spasmodically  (as  Rainbolt  himself  notes)  under  con- 
stant complaints.  Furthermore,  premiums  like  salaries  served 
to  compensate  an  individual  for  activities  undertaken  for 
the  common  good  but  which  were  contrary  to  the  private  good 
of  the  individual,  either  in  lost  time,  effort,  capital,  or 
increased  risk  of  loss.  See,  e.g.,  Philip  Alexander  Bruce, 
Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  2 
vols.  (1895;  New  York:  Peter  Smith,  1935)  2:  141-2;  Leonard 
72-3;  Rainbolt  88-90.  Another  explanation  for  the  relative 
lack  of  class  rhetoric  may  be  the  absence  of  a  large  working 
class  due  to  the  extensive  use  of  indentured  servants  and 
later  slaves  in  seventeenth-century  Virginia.  Cf.  E.  John- 
son, American  205-13;  Richard  B.  Morris,  Government  and 
Labor  in  Early  America  (New  York:  Columbia  UP,  1945)  3-7, 
50-2,  55-135;  Dorfman  1:  45-6,  63-4,  117-8.  See,  however, 
discussion  below  under  the  rhetoric  of  gentility  for  divi- 
sions along  gentile-vulgar  lines. 

35.  Berkeley  5-6;  "Virginia  in  1680-1681"  270;  Reasons  Hum- 
bly Offered,  For  not  Doubling  the  Subsidy  on  Tobacco  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  &c.  (London,  1720)  1-2. 

36.  See,  e.g.,  E.  Johnson,  American  118;  Perfect  Description 
6.  Bullock  recommends  any  "slight  Engines,  that  will  save 
hand-labour,  there  being  nothing  dear  in  the  Countrey  but 
labour."  See  Bullock  62-3. 

37.  E.  Johnson,  American  118;  Byrd,  Correspondence  1:  63-4; 
Hartwell  et  al .  7,  9;  Bertelson  52-3. 

38.  Rainbolt  51-2,  122.  Rainbolt  incorrectly  treats  such 
statements  as  typical  of  Virginian  thought.  As  further 
argument  will  show,  an  emphasis  on  relative  price  effects, 
while  typical  of  many  statements  by  British  low-wage  theo- 
rists when  applied  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  were 
highly  atypical  in  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century 
Virginia  in  the  face  of  a  ubiquitous  presumption  of  the 
central  role  of  necessity  in  an  essentially  one-crop  econo- 
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my.  Indeed,  such  extraneous  comments  seem  more  closely 
linked  to  the  rhetoric  of  indolence  than  poverty. 

39.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  17,  24,  26-7,  36,  49,  121,  105; 
E.  Johnson,  American  207;  Dorfman  1:  19-20. 

40.  Beverley  286.  Cf.  E.  Johnson,  American  87. 

41.  Beverley  272-4;  E.  Johnson,  American  39;  Bertelson  29; 
Pierre  Marambaud,  William  Byrd  of  Westover  1674-1744  (Char- 
lottesville: UP  of  Virginia,  1971)  258;  Darrett  B.  Rutman 
and  Anita  H.  Rutman,  A  Place  in  Time:  Middlesex  County, 
Virginia  1650-1750  (New  York:  Norton,  1984)  130-1. 

42.  Bullock  even  advocated  paying  wages  to  indentured  ser- 
vants because  "it  keepes  a  Servant  in  heart,  and  makes  him 
at  all  times  willing  to  put  forth  his  strength  in  that  Mas- 
ters service,  that  gives  him  meanes  to  thrive."  See  Bullock 
52,  62-3.  Historians  of  economic  thought  in  colonial  America 
have  regularly  commented  on  the  prevalence  of  low-wage  theo- 
ry, referring  primarily  to  New  England,  while  noting  the 
relative  absence  of  references  to  wages  in  Virginia  due  to 
extensive  use  of  indentured  servants.  See  E.  Johnson,  Ameri- 
can 30-2,  106,  205-13,  esp.  207,  212;  Morris  3-7,  45-135, 
esp.  86-90;  Dorfman  1:  44-6,  63-4,  117-8.  For  a  classic 
example  of  low-wage  theory  in  the  South,  see  John  Brickell 
qtd.  in  Bertelson  76.  Given  the  dominant  forced  labor  system 
and  the  lack  of  any  discussion  of  a  supplementary  wage 
system  (outside  of  Bullock's  work),  the  concerns  of  Virginia 
planters  were  hardly  those  of  the  high-wage  theorists.  How- 
ever, lacking  evidence  on  planter  beliefs  about  servant 
motivation  and  management,  we  should  not  jump  to  Edmund  Mor- 
gan's conclusions  about  the  dominance  of  low-wage  theory  in 
both  England  and  Virginia  as  reflected  in  "the  complaints 
that  masters  in  every  age  have  made  against  servants."  See 
Morgan,  American  Slavery  316-27,  esp.  319.  Chapter  4  should 
clearly  disprove  Morgan's  conclusion  with  regards  to 
England. 

43.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  45.  See  also  "Virginia  in  1624- 
25,"  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  7  (1899): 
133;  Hening  1:  135;  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  24,  36;  Hitchens 
163;  Carson,  "Berkeley"  246-53.  Planters  seemed  far  less 
fearful  of  the  risks  and  uncertainties  of  the  market  and 
nature  as  long  as  such  risks  and  uncertainties  could  be 
compensated  by  additional  reward,  going  so  far  as  to  permit 
forestalling  in  the  servant  trade  due  to  the  high  risk  of 
death  during  the  seasoning  period.  See  Hening  1:  245. 

44.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  105. 

45.  Berkeley  3. 
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46.  Hamor  17;  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  36,  59-60;  Hammond  8; 
E.  Johnson,  American  232-5;  Dor f man  1:  22. 

47.  Berkeley  3-4. 

48.  E.  Johnson,  American  78.  For  other  statements,  see 
Haimnond  9,  16-7. 

49.  Davis,  Intellectual  1:  96. 

50.  Jacob  Vanderlint,  Money  Answers  all  Things,  ed.  Jacob  H. 
Hollander  (1734;  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  P,  1914)  18-9; 
William  Petty,  The  Economic  Writings  of  Sir  William  Petty, 
ed.  Charles  Henry  Hull,  2  vols.  (Cambridge,  1899)  1:  275, 
300-2.  See  also  Chapters  2  and  3. 

51.  Most  comments  about  tobacco  overproduction  offered  no 
deeper  causal  analysis  than  the  observation  that  overproduc- 
tion arose  from  planters  planting  great  quantities  of  tobac- 
co. See,  e.g.,  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  126;  Hening  1:  224- 
5;  Ewen  and  Ewen  40,  360-1,  372n65;  Lawson  164;  Jefferson 
159.  In  1662  the  Burgesses  noted  the  problem  was  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  tobacco  producers  in  Virginia  even 
though  they  had  "already  glutted  all  marketts."  See  Hening 
2:  120. 

52.  On  Crown  attitudes,  see  "Virginia  in  1637"  176-7. 

53.  "Affairs  in  Virginia  in  1626,"  Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography  2  (1894):  53;  Hening  2:  241-2;  Leonard 
73.  Rainbolt  misconstrues  these  premiums  as  reflecting  an 
"economic  mind"  resting  on  "a  pyramid  of  assumptions"  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators,  especially  "the  belief  that  the 
example  of  even  minor  success  would  cause  wholesale  and 
voluntary  pursuit  of  a  new  economic  endeavor.  This  convic- 
tion rested  upon  the  assumption  that  a  lack  of  will  or 
'industry'  rather  than  basic  economic  forces  was  the  great- 
est obstacle  which  the  colony's  leadership  had  to  overcome, 
an  opinion,  finally,  which  a  logical  conclusion  from  the 
basic  premise  of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  land  and 
its  proclivity  to  yield  its  fertility  to  the  art  of  the 
industrious."  See  Rainbolt  88-90.  Admittedly,  on  the  sur- 
face, Rainbolt 's  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  pream- 
ble to  a  1666  law  ordering  each  county  to  set  up  public 
looms  and  weavers:  "Whereas  the  present  obstruction  of  trade 
and  the  nakednes  of  the  country  doe  suffitiently  evidence 
the  necessity  of  provideing  supply  of  our  wants  by  improve- 
ing  all  meanes  of  raysing  and  promoteing  manufactures  amonge 
ourselves,  and  the  governours  honour  haveing  by  apparent 
demonstrations  manifested  that  our  poverty  and  necessity 
proceeds  more  from  want  of  industry  then  defect  of  ability, 
since  that  five  women  or  children  of  12  or  13  yeares  of  age 
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may  with  much  ease  provide  suffitient  cloathing  for  thirty 
persons,  if  they  would  betake  themselves  to  spinning."  See 
Hening  2:  238-9.  Assuming  requisite  awareness  and  given  the 
ability  of  each  county  to  set  up  looms,  then,  indeed,  only 
a  lack  of  industry  prevented  diversification.  But  this  was  a 
very  particular  case  in  which  the  resources  were  ready  at 
hand  and  not  constrained  by  poverty.  Furthermore,  the 
lacking  industry  was  restricted  to  women  and  children--the 
result  of  the  "fond  indulgence  or  perverse  obstinacy"  of 
parents  who  were  "most  averse  and  unwilling  to  parte  with 
theire  children" --rather  than  indolence.  Cf.  Hening  1:  336- 
7.  Even  so  the  want  of  industry  was  fairly  involuntary  on 
the  part  of  the  women  and  children  since  their  industry 
required  the  setting  up  of  public  looms.  For  example,  in  a 
1682  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  iron,  wool,  wool- 
fells,  skins,  hides,  or  leather,  the  Burgesses  hoped  by  this 
act  that  these  raw  materials  "would  be  found  profittable  for 
the  setting  to  work  many  men,  women  and  children  in  this 
country  which  lye  idle  for  want  of  imployment,  and  some 
naked  for  want  of  such  necessaries  as  might  be  wrought  out 
of  the  same."  See  Hening  2:  493.  Other  laws,  however,  are 
ambiguous  on  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  nature  of  idle- 
ness. See,  e.g.,  Hening  2:  298.  Of  course,  these  Virginians 
never  presumed  that  children  would  likewise  be  transformed 
by  hope  and  opportunity  and  indeed  believed  strongly  in 
proper  education  and  praised  apprenticeships  as  useful  "to 
avoyd  sloath  and  idlenesse  wherewith  such  young  children  are 
easily  corrupted."  See  Hening  1:  311-2,  336-7;  C.  Robert 
Haywood,  "The  Influence  of  Mercantilism  on  Social  Attitudes 
in  the  South,  1700-1763,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  20 
(1959):  585.  But  these  kind  of  reservations  were  in  stark 
contrast  to  indolence  rhetoricians  who  indeed  attributed  all 
failure  to  pursue  alternative  staples  to  a  lack  of  industry. 

54.  Breen,  "1638  Plan"  462;  Hening  2:  238-9.  See  also  Bever- 
ley 72,  135;  Carson,  "Berkeley"  230;  Leonard  48nll,  53-4, 
58;  Bertelson  50;  Marambaud  180;  Rainbolt  82-3.  See  also 
section  below  on  the  rhetoric  of  gentility. 

55.  Perfect  Description  6. 

56.  H.  Jones,  Present  State  81. 

57.  H.  Jones,  Present  State  146. 

58.  See,  e.g.,  "Aspinwall  Papers"  8-9;  Hening  1:  209-10;  2: 
201;  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  62. 

59.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  121-2;  Dorfman  1:  19-22;  Hammond 
8. 

60.  "Virginia  in  1629  and  1630"  381-2. 
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61.  However,  one  possible  exception  is  the  extraordinary 
statement  by  Berkeley  which  more  likely  highlights  the 
"indolence"  elements  in  his  thought:  "'truly  my  Lord  this  is 
now  our  case,  that  if  the  Merchants  give  us  a  good  price  for 
our  Tobacco  wee  are  well,  if  they  do  not  wee  are  much  bet- 
ter, for  that  will  make  us  fall  on  such  Commodities  as  god 
will  blesse  us,  for  when  wee  know  not  how  to  excuse  forty 
years  promoting  the  basest  and  foolishest  vice  in  the 
world.'"  Qtd.  in  Carson,  "Berkeley"  207.  See  also  Hitchens 
167;  Leonard  61.  The  problem  lies  in  whether  we  should 
interpret  "will  make  us  fall  on"  as  an  effect  of  relative 
price  or  necessity.  A  similar  statement  was  made  by  John 
Worlidge  in  his  Systema  Agriculturae,  Being  the  Mystery  of 
Husbandry  (London,  1681)  in  his  defense  of  English  tobacco 
growers,  suggesting  that  by  allowing  domestic  production  in 
England  "'the  Trade  of  Virginia  would  alter  into  other  Com- 
modities, as  Silk,  Wine,  and  Oyl . ' "  Qtd.  in  Rainbolt  48-9. 
But  surely  no  Virginian,  no  matter  how  much  they  recognized 
the  logic  of  Worlidge 's  argument,  would  have  accepted  the 
implications  of  the  one  policy  on  which  everybody  with  any 
interest  in  Virginia  was  wholly  in  accord.  See  further  the 
section  below  on  the  rhetoric  of  indolence. 

62.  Hammond  14;  Bullock  62.  This,  of  course,  does  not  deny  a 
concomitant  faith  in  physical  coercion  for  reinforcing  prop- 
er behavior  in  servants  and  non-Englishmen. 

63.  Berkeley  5-6. 

64.  "Virginia  in  1625-26"  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography  15  (1908):  368. 

65.  Kingsbury  3:  580. 

66.  Kingsbury  3:  589;  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  45-7,  58-62; 
Hening  3:  142.  Since  Virginia  was  so  fertile  that  she  pro- 
vided all  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  poverty  Virginians 
probably  did  not  typically  mean  sheer  survival  (despite 
their  rhetoric)  but  rather  relative  poverty  judged  by 
English  standards.  See  Chapter  3.  Indeed,  most  descriptive 
comments  centered  on  clothing--the  chief  necessary  that 
Virginians  did  not  expect  the  land  to  produce  naturally  and 
for  which  English  manufacturers  were  always  searching  for  a 
vent--with  horrid  tales  of  nakedness,  etc.  On  the  need  to 
import  clothing,  see  Hammond  19;  Ewen  and  Ewen  358;  Reasons 
Humbly  Offered  1-2.  For  tales  of  nakedness,  etc.,  see 
Chapter  3,  n.  56.  This  will  also  be  seen  in  the  discussion 
below  on  the  even  greater  necessity  required  to  force 
Virginians  to  manufacture  their  own  clothes  and  the  threat 
of  manufactures  to  English  interests.  Sometimes,  but  not 
often,  Virginians  recognized  degrees  of  poverty.  For 
example,  in  1623  the  Council  thanked  the  King  for  revoking 
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the  Company  contract  which  "'would  have  reduced  us  to  the 
original  state  of  starvation, ' "  but  further  requested  that 
the  King  should  keep  open  the  market  for  plantation  tobacco 
otherwise  "we  shal  perish  for  want  of  English  commodities 
which  'our  nature  and  breeding  re-quire.'"  Qtd.  in  Dor f man 
1:  21. 

67.  See  n.  15  above. 

68.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  55,  58;  H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  ed. , 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  1659/60- 
1693  (Richmond,  1914)  158-9;  Hening  2:  18.  See  also  Rainbolt 
47-8,  86. 

69.  H.  Jones,  Present  State  137;  Lawson  112;  Bruce  1:  459. 

70.  Hening  1:  208,  397;  Hartwell  et  al .  9-10;  Beverley  285. 

71.  Morris  48-9. 

72.  See,  e.g.,  Morris  30,  48-9;  Brown  and  Brown  8-9;  Morgan, 
American  Slavery  140-1. 

73.  For  examples  of  petitioning  the  Crown  in  response  to 
necessity,  see  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  43,  124;  Hening  2: 
17,  200-1.  For  petitions  of  merchants,  see  Mcllwaine,  1619- 
1658/59  105.  Of  course,  often  petitioning  went  hand-in-hand 
with  efforts  at  local  legislation,  and  less  often  rebellion. 

74.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  43;  Hening  2:  225;  "Virginia  in 
1666-1667, "  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  21 
(1913):  225. 

75.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  123;  "Virginia  in  1652-53,"  Vir- 
ginia Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  17  (1909):  357-8. 

76.  Despite  the  present  consensus  on  this  point  among  his- 
torians, oen  can  find  few  explicit  statements  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.   One  exception  is  cited  by  Lewis  Cecil  Gray, 
History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States  to 
1860,  2  vols.  (Gloucester,  MA:  Peter  Smith,  1958)  1:  231. 
See  also  Carson,  "Berkeley"  207,  218-9;  Rainbolt  26-7;  Mor- 
gan, American  Slavery  186.  In  contrast,  numerous  statements 
suggest  that  necessity  promoted  the  development  of  import 
subsitutes.  See  below. 

77.  Carson,  "Berkeley"  206;  Rainbolt  57. 

78.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  26-7.  See  also  Kingsbury  4:  452; 
Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  45-6,  49,  55,  58,  60,  121,  123;  Hen- 
ing 1:  204,  209-10,  224-5;  Berkeley  7-8.  See  also  Dorfman  1: 
19-22;  Leonard  59,  61-3;  Rainbolt  44-6.  See  also  Chapter  3. 
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Rainbolt  suggests  that  in  the  1660s,  whereas  the  Virginia 
leaders  linked  tobacco  restriction  to  long-range  diversifi- 
cation, the  Maryland  government  "viewed  the  cessation  large- 
ly as  a  temporary  expedient  to  increase  the  price  of  tobac- 
co" to  alleviate  immediate  poverty.  See  Rainbolt  64. 

79.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  126;  Mcllwaine,  1659/60-1693 
137;  Hening  2:  190-1,  221-2,  224-6;  Beverley  70;  Rainbolt 
113;  Morgan,  American  Slavery  186,  192.  For  behavioral 
evidence  in  support  of  this  view,  see  Fitzhugh  82.  For 
evidence  that  the  Crown  recognized  both  capital  and  time 
arguments,  see  Rainbolt  48-9. 

80.  This  would  explain  the  lack  of  responsiveness  of  Berke- 
ley to  the  Crown  offer  of  free  customs  on  a  ship  full  of 
tobacco  if  preceded  by  a  ship  full  of  other  commodities.  See 
Leonard  55n27. 

81.  Mcllwaine,  1659/60-1693  137.  They  likewise  argued  that 
the  promotion  of  manufactures  in  response  to  the  uncertain 
and  low  price  of  tobacco  would  preserve  Crown  revenues  by 
preventing  the  abandonment  of  tobacco  production  and  impli- 
citly the  colony  itself.  See  Hening  2:  120-1,  238-9,  306-7, 
493;  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  Patrician  and  Plebeian  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Social  Classes 
of  the  Old  Dominion  (1910;  New  York:  Russell,  1958)  191-2; 
Rainbolt  131-2.  While  historians  have  seen  efforts  to  pro- 
mote cohabitation,  manufactures,  and  alternative  staples  as 
part  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  move  away  from  a  reliance  on 
tobacco  production,  Virginians  realized  they  could  never 
justify  acts  of  assembly  on  this  basis  alone  because  Crown 
revenues  were  too  closely  tied  to  tobacco  imports.  But  such 
projects  could  always  be  wielded  as  a  stick  to  obtain  car- 
rots from  the  Crown.  On  provincial  mercantilism,  see  Leonard 
44-74;  Rainbolt  100-1,  111-5,  131-2,  144,  149-50.  Historians 
have  traditionally  dated  the  official  shift  in  Crown  policy 
to  August  1685  when  the  Lords  of  Trade  dropped  the  customary 
clause  in  instructions  to  new  royal  governors  requiring  or 
encouraging  promotion  of  new  staples.  See  Bertelson  49; 
Rainbolt  127-8,  146-7;  Davis,  Intellectual  1:  19.  There  is 
much  evidence,  however,  of  a  lukewarm  Crown  interest  in 
diversification  "limited  to  kind  words"  and  "permissive 
encouragement"  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  espe- 
cially when  it  came  to  any  loss  of  revenue  or  increase  in 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  This  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  in  the  1660s  as  the  Crown  followed  closely  Lord 
Baltimore's  logic  on  opposition  to  limitation,  while  still 
maintaining  nominal  encouragement  of  alternative  staples. 
See,  e.g.,  "Virginia  in  1673-76,"  Virginia  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography  20  (1912):  240-1;  Glover  12.  See  also 
Bruce  1:  392-3;  Leonard  54-5,  55-6n29,  60-2,  70;  Morgan, 
American  Slavery  188-9,  194.  Indeed  an  end  to  encouragement 
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quickly  descended  in  the  1690s  and  thereafter  into  a  Crown 
fear  of  and  efforts  to  suppress  diversification.  See  Rain- 
bolt  148-52,  162. 

82.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  45-6,  60,  123;  Mcllwaine, 
1659/60-1693  137,  145-6;  Hening  3:  34-5. 

83.  Mcllwaine,  1619-1658/59  59. 

84.  Morgan,  American  Slavery  273. 

85.  Hening  3:  34-5;  Spotswood  1:  52;  Reasons  Humbly  Offered 
2.  See  also  Dorfman  1:  123;  Rainbolt  143.  Earlier  legisla- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  (see  n.  53  above) 
drew  on  underemployed  female  and  child  labor  and  did  not 
suggest  any  reduction  in  tobacco  production.  For  similar 
contemporaneous  comments  in  early  New  England  on  how  the 
falling  off  of  immigration  necessitated  manufacturing,  see 
E.  Johnson,  American  130,  140. 

86.  Spotswood  1:  72-4,  164-5;  2:  27-8,  35,  51,  269-70. 
Spotswood  noted  because  of  the  low  price  of  tobacco,  "the 
people  must  of  necessity,  lessen  the  quantity  [of  tobacco] 
and  employ  their  hands  to  other  uses  where  they  lose  by 
their  Labour  in  this  [tobacco] ,  but  whenever  Tobacco  comes 
again  to  be  valuable,  they  will  naturally  fall  into  that 
Trade,  which  seems  to  be  rooted  in  their  Affections."  Spots- 
wood  later  clarified  somewhat  what  he  meant  by  "necessity" 
and  "valuable":  "it  is  well  known  here  y't  ye  considerable 
Crop  Masters  who  are  able  to  Cloath  their  familys  by  w't 
substance  they  happen  to  have  beforehand  in  G't  Britain, 
will  not  drudge  on  w'th  all  their  hands  at  Tobacco  when  it 
does  not  yield  a  living  price,  but  employ  them  in  other 
services  and  wait  till  ye  Market  rises  again."  By  "a  living 
price, "  Spotswood  seems  to  have  assumed  some  target  price 
for  tobacco  below  which  planters  would  switch  to  manufac- 
tures and  above  which  planters  would  switch  to  tobacco  pro- 
duction. Overall,  while  this  target  price  concept  seems  to 
make  sense  of  Spotswood 's  more  ambiguous  statements,  his 
assumption  of  perfect  substitutability  between  tobacco  and 
manufactures  hardly  fit  the  general  view  of  Virginians. 

87.  Beverley  68-9,  74-6,  92.  See  also  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phil- 
lips, Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South  (1929;  Boston:  Little, 
1946)  28;  Carson,  "Berkeley"  229-30;  Richard  L.  Morton, 
Colonial  Virginia,  2  vols.  (Chapel  Hill:  U  of  North  Carolina 
P,  1960)  1:  195,  301;  Leonard  71-4;  Warren  M.  Billings, 
"'Virginias  Deploured  Condition,'  1660-1676:  The  Coming  of 
Bacon's  Rebellion,"  diss..  Northern  Illinois  U,  1968,  143- 
80;  Warren  M.  Billings,  "The  Causes  of  Bacon's  Rebellion," 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  78  (1970):  417- 
23;  Rainbolt  92-8;  Morgan,  American  Slavery  240-2,  246-70, 
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CHAPTER  6 
NECESSITY  AND  PLANTER  BEHAVIOR 


Mere  analysis  of  ideas  can  resolve  neither  the  mind- 
behavior  problem  nor  the  challenge  that  the  new  social 
history  brought  to  traditional  approaches  to  early  American 
history.  John  J.  McCusker  and  Russell  R.  Menard  well  capture 
the  opinion  of  many  social  and  economic  historians  when  they 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  values  but  stress  that  "we 
will  gain  greater  insight  into  those  values  if  we  pay  more 
attention  to  what  farm  families  did  than  to  what  observers 
say  farmers  thought  or  felt."'"'  Social  historians  are  not 
alone  in  holding  that  no  matter  what  people  profess  to 
believe,  individuals  neither  understand  the  nature  of  their 
own  behavior  nor  the  greater  forces  that  shape  that  behav- 
ior, and  that  to  understand  their  values  one  should  watch 
not  their  mouths,  but  their  feet.'^  Indeed,  the  whole  justi- 
fication for  the  social  sciences  rests  on  the  belief  the  man 
is  but  an  imperfect  observer  of  his  own  mind  and  behavior, 
thus  justifying  the  need  for  social  scientists  who  can  rise 
above  common  sense  and  more  objectively  describe  and  explain 
society.^ 

But  clearly  this  materialist  view  begs  the  question: 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  ideas  and 
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behavior?  And  equally  clearly  if  we  are  to  begin  bridging 
the  traditional  dichotomy  between  normative  ideals  and 
actual  behavior,  the  place  to  begin  is  by  examining  how  well 
contemporaneous  operative  values  explain  actual  behavior. 
For  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake  this  means  examining 
how  well  the  reigning  necessity  consensus  explains  planter 
behavior. 

We  can  test  the  necessity  consensus  with  which  seven- 
teenth-century Virginians  explained  their  own  behavior 
against  evidence  of  planter  behavior  from  three  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  Chesapeake  economy:  tobacco  produc- 
tivity, demand  for  labor,  and  new  land  acquisition.  In  order 
to  perform  this  test  in  a  rigorous  manner,  we  will  necessar- 
ily have  to  move  far  beyond  the  qualitative  approaches 
employed  thus  far  in  the  analysis  of  ideas  into  the  realm  of 
multiple  regression  analysis  of  quantitative  behavioral 
evidence.  This  will  involve  extrapolating  from  the  idea  of 
necessity  hypotheses  that  can  only  be  roughly  tested  with 
available  data.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  numerous  scholars 
of  colonial  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  seventeenth-century 
Chesapeake  is  hardly  the  "statistical  'dark  age'"  it  was 
called  as  recently  as  1978,  but  historians  wishing  to  under- 
take statistical  analysis  are  still  constrained  by  the  lack 
of  such  evidence  as  data  necessary  to  analyze  individual- 
level  responses. "*  We  do,  however,  have  enough  aggregate- 
level  data  for  time-series  analysis.  Furthermore,  the  analy- 
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sis  shows  that  there  is  good  reason  to  give  greater  respect 
to  contemporary  thought,  because  evidence  indicates  that 
actual  behavior  was  highly  consistent  with  the  necessity 
consensus  that  dominated  the  operative  beliefs  of  early 
modern  Englishmen  both  in  England  and  Virginia. 

Modeling  and  Testing  Necessity 

Following  the  early  British  political  economists,  we 
can  define  necessity  as  relative  poverty  in  terms  of  falling 
real  earned  income,  and  "non-necessity"  or  prosperity  with 
rising  real  earned  income.  Virginians  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century  regularly  identified  necessity  with  exorbi- 
tant prices  of  commodity  imports,  higher  taxes,  soil  deple- 
tion, natural  calamities,  lack  of  shipping,  and  falling 
tobacco  prices.^  Economic  historians  highlighting  the  domes- 
tic economy  have  rightly  pointed  out  that  subsistence  pro- 
duction (at  market  prices)  made  up  a  greater  share  of  total 
household  income  than  income  from  marketed  staples  in  colo- 
nial southern  as  well  as  northern  households.^  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  view  of  both  contemporaries  and  economic  histo- 
rians who  highlight  the  export  economy,  uncertainties  in  the 
farm  price  of  tobacco  far  outweighed  other  elements  in  the 
perception  of  necessity  for  the  seventeenth  century  as  a 
whole. ^  Tobacco  prices  were  the  barometer  of  poverty  and 
prosperity.  The  comment  by  Charles  Carroll  III  to  an  English 
friend  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  could  well  be  applied 
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to  the  entire  colonial  era:  "Our  estates  differ  much  from 
yours,  the  income  is  never  certain.  It  depends  upon  the 
casual  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  tobacco. "® 

Although  it  is  clear  that  necessity  to  some  degree  is  a 
function  of  tobacco  prices,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  exact 
nature  of  that  function  is.  At  the  simplest,  we  might  model 
necessity  simply  by  "the  current  market  value  of  tobacco."^ 
However,  since  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  to  believe  that 
planters  responded  so  quickly  and  uniformly  to  changes  in 
tobacco  prices,  we  should  also  test  various  ways  of  modeling 
the  link  between  current  market  value  and  necessity.  Indeed, 
modern  economists,  whether  studying  modern  agricultural 
supply  or  modern  consumer  behavior,  recognize  that  farmers 
and  consumers  in  general  make  decisions  based  not  solely  on 
present  prices  but  on  past  prices  and  future  expectations. 
Thus  they  emphasize  the  need  to  experiment  with  different 
models  of  prices,  usually  in  the  form  of  some  combination  of 
present  income/prices  and  a  weighted  or  unweighted  average 
of  income/prices  for  a  certain  number  of  preceding  years-- 
with  the  goal  of  improving  the  fit  of  predicted  to  actual 
data.^°  Furthermore,  if  we  adopt  the  safety-first  hypothe- 
sis--that  planters  were  risk-averse  as  well  as  drudgery- 
averse--planters  may  have  based  their  production  decisions 
on  minimum  prices  in  the  recent  past,  accommodating  them- 
selves to  planting  and  tending  enough  plants  to  assure 
themselves  against  the  risk  of  the  market.  ^^  In  addition,  we 
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should  include  a  variable  to  determine  whether  a  fall  in 
tobacco  prices  had  a  significantly  different  impact  compared 
to  no  change  or  a  rise  in  the  prices. 

The  only  plausible  series  of  tobacco  prices  we  have  for 
developing  such  models  of  necessity  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  Chesapeake  is  Russell  Menard's  series  based  on 
Maryland  probate  records.  Although  Menard's  farm  price 
series  is  hardly  ideal  for  a  study  of  Virginia--and  more 
data  on  regional  price  differences,  in  particular  prices  on 
sweetscented  tobacco,  would  certainly  be  welcome--it  is  the 
best  measure  of  the  current  market  value  of  tobacco  that  we 
have  and  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  near  future. ^^  (For  my 
refutation  of  arguments  against  using  Menard's  tobacco  price 
series  for  studies  of  the  Chesapeake  as  a  whole,  see 
Appendix  II . ) 

Frankly,  in  the  realm  of  behavior,  our  analysis  has  to 
move  beyond  Virginia  to  include  the  entire  Chesapeake.  We 
would  not  be  able  to  get  far  in  our  statistical  analysis  if 
we  relied  solely  on  the  extant  evidence  from  seventeenth- 
century  Virginia.  For  example,  our  only  proxy  for  tobacco 
production--colonial  tobacco  imports  into  England--does  not 
separate  out  Maryland  and  Virginia.  And  thanks  to  the  work 
of  Menard  and  others  in  Maryland  records  we  have  quite 
workable  annual  data  on  servant  prices  and  tithable  popula- 
tion for  substantial  parts  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  ^^  There  seems  little  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  that  the  responses  of  Maryland  planters  to  necessity 
differed  significantly  from  those  of  Virginia  planters. 
Finally,  while  none  of  the  data  employed  here  are 
perfect,  we  should  at  this  point  simply  let  statistical 
analysis  show  us  whether  they  are  good  enough  to  confirm  or 
reject  the  hypotheses  presented. ■'■'*  The  empirical  analysis 
presented  below  suggests  the  assumption  of  the  validity  of 
the  price  series  and  other  Maryland  data  to  a  study  of  the 
entire  Chesapeake  is  a  good  one. 

Tobacco  Productivity,  1669-1703 

One  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  tobacco  in 
seventeenth-century  Virginia.  As  virtually  the  sole  export, 
tobacco  paid  for  all  imports  (including  servants  and  slaves) 
upon  which  Virginians  were  heavily  dependent  throughout  the 
century.  So  prevalent  were  transactions  in  tobacco,  that 
tobacco  quickly  became  the  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure 
currency  in  the  colony. 

The  only  umambiguous  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
necessity  theory  in  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake  would 
be  the  finding  that  planters  in  aggregate  both  responded  to 
falling  tobacco  prices  by  expanding  tobacco  production  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  responded  to  rising  tobacco  prices 
by  curtailing  tobacco  production.  Thus,  if  the  necessity 
consensus  is  correct,  we  should  find  that  planters  responded 
in  the  short  run  to  rising  tobacco  prices  by  decreasing 
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tobacco  productivity  per  worker  and  to  falling  tobacco 
prices  by  increasing  tobacco  productivity  per  worker.  And, 
indeed,  we  will  show  that  planters  did  exactly  that. 

Historians  have  regularly  noted  that  tobacco  productiv- 
ity per  worker  (whether  based  on  contemporary  literary 
estimates,  analysis  of  probate  records,  or  aggregate  produc- 
tion and  population  data)  rose  during  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry when  tobacco  prices  were  falling,  followed  by  falling 
productivity  as  prices  rose  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Although  how  much  a  man  could  or  did  make  varied  widely  from 
place  to  place,  year  to  year,  man  to  man,  behind  this  vari- 
ance seems  to  lie  a  distinct  inverse  relationship  between 
the  trends  in  productivity  and  total  production  and  the 
trends  in  tobacco  prices  across  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries. ^^  (See  Figures  I  and  II.) 

To  what  degree  were  these  changes  a  result  of  necessi- 
ty? Historians  have  recognized  that  tobacco  productivity  in 
any  particular  year  was  a  function  of  numerous  factors 
including  climate,  crop  strategy  (quality  versus  quantity), 
variety  of  tobacco,  soil  quality,  length  of  time  the  land 
had  been  in  use,  general  improvements  in  technique,  labor 
management,  and  "the  strength,  stamina,  and  industriousness 
of  individual  workers. "^^  To  test  the  hypothesis  on  tobacco 
productivity  as  a  function  of  necessity,  we  clearly  want  to 
isolate  the  relationship  between  the  contribution  to  chang- 
ing tobacco  productivity  resulting  from  increased 
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invention  and  industry  arising  out  of  necessity.  Thus  we 
need  a  proxy  for  both  the  short-run  supply  of  mental  and 
physical  effort  devoted  to  tobacco  production  and  necessity 
itself  (primarily  as  a  function  of  current  and  previous 
tobacco  prices),  as  well  as  proxies  for  all  the  other  fac- 
tors which  could  affect  tobacco  productivity.'^'' 

Over  the  course  of  the  planting  year  there  was  much 
room  for  modifying  total  output,  from  the  seeding  of  the 
beds  in  January,  making  of  the  hills  in  April,  transplanting 
in  May,  topping,  hoeing,  and  suckering  in  June  and  July, 
cutting  in  August,  and  casking  in  October.^®  Planters  could 
have  increased  productivity  by  increasing  the  number  of 
plants  tended  and/or  increasing  the  output  per  plant  (number 
of  leaves  and/or  weight  per  leaf).  Historians  have  often 
suggested  that  any  increased  output  per  plant  would  have 
come  at  the  expense  of  overall  tobacco  quality  based  on  the 
presumption  of  a  utilitarian  equilibrium  between  quantity 
and  quality.  But  this  was  not  necessarily  so  if  increased 
effort  led  to  an  improvement  in  both  quantity  and  quali- 
ty. ^^  Indeed  historians  have  concluded  that  if  anything  the 
output  per  plant  decreased  as  general  quality  improved  over 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  increase  in 
tobacco  productivity  primarily  a  result  of  an  increased 
number  of  plants  per  laborer  which  advanced  six-  to  ten- 
fold. 2° 
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The  only  measure  of  total  tobacco  production  we  have 
for  the  colonial  era  with  which  we  could  possibly  test  a 
necessity  hypothesis  are  the  annual  totals  of  tobacco  im- 
ports into  London  and/or  England  (and,  after  1707,  Great 
Britain ).'^^  Imports  provide  a  proxy  not  for  the  current 
year's,  but  the  prior  year's  production  which  was  delivered 
to  England  the  following  spring  and  summer.  The  series 
measures  all  tobacco  delivered  in  years  alternately  begin- 
ning September  28  and  December  24,  but  since  the  bulk  of  the 
tobacco  crop  was  delivered  to  England  between  January  and 
September  the  annual  series  captures  only  the  prior  year's 
production. ^^  However,  the  increasing  potential  for  carry- 
over of  previous  years'  crops  by  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  could  potentially  distort  estimates  of 
annual  production. ^^ 

The  import  data  are  highly  imperfect  for  our  purposes. 
Import  totals  exclude  "tobacco  shipped  directly  to  foreign 
ports,  lost  in  transit,  smuggled  into  England,  consumed 
domestically,  and  traded  to  other  regions  of  British  Ameri- 
ca, "  and  include  "tobacco  grown  in  other  colonies  other  than 
Virginia  and  Maryland. "^^  The  series  is  furthermore  incom- 
plete and  entirely  lacking  in  estimates  for  the  years  1641- 
1668.'^^  The  total  also  does  not  include  tobacco  left  to  rot 
in  Virginia  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  shipping  or  exces- 
sive freight  rates,  laments  frequently  made  by  contemporar- 
ies especially  in  times  of  war  or  threat  of  war.  As  William 
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Byrd  I,  writing  in  October  1690  to  William  Blathwayt  ob- 
served: "Here  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  left  in 
the  country  for  want  of  ships  to  carry  itt  out,  which  must 
much  prejudice  Their  Majesty's  revenue  att  home,  as  well  as 
lessen  itt  here,  which  suffers  allso  by  the  great  quantity's 
of  tobacco  now  prest  into  hogsheads,  by  reason  fraight  is 
now  att  such  excessive  rates. "^^  The  years  before  the  Navi- 
gation Acts  are  highly  suspect  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
shipping  direct  to  the  Continent,  while  the  years  before 
1696  are,  according  to  Jacob  M.  Price,  "not  as  satisfactory" 
as  those  after. ^^  Recently,  Robert  C.  Nash,  drawing  upon  a 
close  correlation  between  the  impost  on  tobacco  and  customs 
totals,  has  significantly  modified  estimates  for  the  years 
1686-88.^^ 

Nevertheless,  historians  have  found  a  striking  similar- 
ity in  estimates  of  changing  labor  productivity  determined 
using  either  aggregate  or  individual  data  from  probate 
records,  particularly  during  the  late  seventeenth  century 
when  the  Navigation  acts  were  more  strictly  enforced.  They 
suggest  that  the  import  data  provide  "a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation of  the  size  of  the  crop."^^  However,  in  order  to 
adjust  for  the  impact  of  the  availability  of  shipping  on 
production  estimates,  we  can  include  both  a  check  variable 
on  the  prevalence  of  war  in  any  particular  year  and  an  index 
of  sailor's  wages  as  measures  of  both  the  dangers  of  ship- 
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ping  and  general  competition  among  shippers,  all  of  which 
might  have  decreased  available  shipping  to  the  Chesapeake. 

Next  we  need  to  convert  tobacco  production  into  tobacco 
productivity  per  worker.  Increases  in  tobacco  production  may 
arise  from  an  increase  in  effort  of  the  current  tobacco 
labor  force  and  shifts  of  laborers  from  other  occupations 
and  non- laborers  into  tobacco  production.  However,  the  only 
measure  of  the  labor  force  we  have--the  total  number  of 
tithables--allows  no  such  sophistication.  The  tithables-- 
the  basis  for  the  head  tax  in  Virginia  and  Maryland-- 
represent  in  effect  the  legally  defined  potential  tobacco 
labor  force  (black  adults  and  white  males  of  working  age)  by 
excluding  those  individuals  whose  age,  sex,  and  race 
traditionally  precluded  their  working  in  the  tobacco  fields. 
Thus  the  number  of  tithables  includes  those  who  might  have 
but  did  not  labor  in  tobacco  (such  as  those  employed  in  non- 
agricultural  occupations)  but  does  not  include  those  who 
might  sometimes  have  worked  in  the  tobacco  field  (such  as 
white  women  and  young  children)  .■^°  If,  under  conditions  of 
necessity,  tradesmen  and  housewives  began  working  in  the 
tobacco  fields  rather  than  their  traditional  occupations,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  this  response  from  a  simple 
increase  in  effort  of  the  current  tobacco  labor  force. 
According  to  the  necessity  consensus,  we  might  expect  an 
increase  in  both  types  of  response  to  necessity,  but  it  is 
possible  that  if  the  responses  move  in  opposite  directions 
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and  the  shift  in  occupations  proves  significant,  the  impact 
of  necessity  on  tobacco  productivity  of  the  current  tobacco 
labor  force  could  be  obscured. ^^ 

Although  numerous  lists  of  tithables  exist  for  various 
counties  for  a  few  scattered  years  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, creating  an  annual  series  for  the  entire  Chesapeake  is 
not  straightforward.  Overall  we  believe  that  Russell  R. 
Menard  has  reconstructed  a  plausible  annual  series. ^^  Thus 
we  will  define  tobacco  productivity  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of 
tobacco  imports  into  England  (lagged  by  one  year  to  reflect 
the  delay  between  production  and  importation)  to  the  number 
of  tithables  in  the  Chesapeake  in  any  one  year. 

Among  the  many  potential  independent  variables  affect- 
ing tobacco  productivity,  we  will  concentrate  on  a  proxy  for 
the  quality  of  land  and  the  rate  of  geographical  expansion 
in  terms  of  land  acquisition,  a  proxy  for  the  quality  of 
labor  and  the  rate  of  tithable  population  expansion,  and  a 
proxy  to  capture  changes  in  technology  and  organization 
independent  of  these  other  changes. 

For  quality  of  land,  we  have  fairly  good  data  on  new 
land  acquisition  in  Virginia  in  the  late  seventeenth  century 
(which,  given  the  lack  of  any  comparable  data  for  Maryland 
will  have  to  serve  as  a  proxy  for  land  acquisition  for  the 
entire  Chesapeake)  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  such 
new  land  increased  or  decreased  productivity.^^  Some  con- 
temporaries, like  the  Burgesses  in  1638,  and  some  historians 
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have  suggested  that  new  land  promoted  greater  productivity 
and,  indeed,  constantly  acquiring  new,  more  fertile  land  was 
the  only  way  that  planters  could  offset  lower  tobacco 
prices.  Edmund  Plowden  noted  in  1648  that  new  land  produced 
a  pound  per  plant  while  worn  land  produced  five  to  six 
plants  per  pound. ^"^ 

However,  some  historians  have  noted  that  by  the  late 
seventeenth  century  the  only  available  land  was  more  isolat- 
ed from  the  main  shipping  traffic,  further  from  navigable 
waters  (thus  tending  to  promote  greater  self-sufficiency  and 
reduced  tobacco  production)  and  less  fertile,  and  thus  new 
land  acquisition  would  have  led  to  a  decline  in  productivi- 
ty.^^ We  can  model  the  impact  of  soil  fertility  with  a  meas- 
ure of  recently  acquired  land  (which  should  have  a  positive 
coefficient  if  new  land  was  more  fertile)  and  isolation  with 
a  measure  of  total  cumulative  land  acquisition  (which  should 
have  a  negative  coefficient  if  market  access  decreased  with 
the  geographical  size  of  the  colony).  Since  it  is  not 
certain  how  long  it  took  for  new  land  to  be  placed  in 
production  after  patenting,  we  will  have  to  experiment  with 
various  time  lags.^* 

For  measures  of  labor  quality,  the  best  proxy  we  have 
is  the  number  of  unindentured  servants  registered  in  any 
particular  year,  for  which  we  have  totals  for  several  coun- 
ties in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Assuming  that  such  servants, 
usually  much  younger  and  less  skilled  than  indentured  ser- 
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vants,  were  inferior  in  their  productivity  to  both  inden- 
tured servants  and  individual  planters,  we  might  suppose 
that  an  increase  in  the  unindentured  numbers  independent  of 
any  change  in  the  total  number  of  tithables  would  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  productivity.  Other  historians  suggest  that 
freedmen  were  significantly  more  productive  than  servants  in 
general,  whether  due  to  greater  freedom  which  spurred  effort 
or  a  tendency  when  unsupervised  to  sacrifice  quality  to 
quantity. ^^  Assuming  that  each  county  total  captures  most  of 
the  unindentured  servants  brought  into  that  particular 
county,  that  taken  in  aggregate  these  annual  totals  reflect 
similar  trends  across  the  Chesapeake,  that  losses  due  to 
seasoning  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  time  period 
considered,  and  that  these  servants  served  for  approximately 
five  years,  we  have  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the  changing 
size  of  the  unindentured  portion  of  the  labor  force.  ^® 

What  effect  would  an  increasing  tithable  population 
have  had  on  productivity?  Although  there  is  little  hard 
evidence,  one  might  suppose  that  increases  promoted  a  divi- 
sion of  labor,  but  it  is  unclear  what  effect  diversification 
would  have  had  on  tobacco  productivity  if  specialized  tobac- 
co workers  picked  up  the  slack  of  artisans  and  craftsmen. ^^ 
Furthermore,  increases  in  the  size  of  the  work  force  could 
actually  have  allowed  greater  specialization  in  tobacco  as  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  labor  force  was  freed  from  subsis- 
tence production.  It  is  also  possible  that  increased  compe- 
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tition  might  have  spurred  greater  increases  in  productivity 
above  and  beyond  necessity. 

On  technological  or  organizational  changes  in  the 
seventeenth  century  unrelated  to  necessity,  there  is  little 
hard  evidence. ^°  Historians  have  regularly  suggested  that 
most  of  whatever  productivity  gains  due  to  technique  oc- 
curred in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  a 
result  of  adjusting  to  the  environment  or  "learning  by 
doing"  during  the  earliest  years  of  settlement,  with  agri- 
cultural practices  fairly  fixed  from  the  mid-seventeenth 
century  through  the  eighteenth  century,  the  same  for  big  and 
small  planter  alike  (although  the  eighteenth-century  saw 
significant  economies  of  scale  in  combining  grain  and  tobac- 
co production  for  export ). ''■'^  Lacking  any  better  informa- 
tion, we  can  generally  assume  that  any  such  change  would  be 
in  a  positive  direction  and  might  best  be  captured  by  a 
secular  time  trend. 

For  the  impact  of  climate  and  other  "acts  of  God",  we 

have  little  to  go  on  apart  from  occasional  comments  in  the 

historical  record  which  suggest  great  variance  from  year  to 

year  in  tobacco  production  due  to  natural  forces. ^^  The 

impact  of  climate  is  further  supported  by  general  knowledge 

of  the  nature  of  agriculture  in  any  time  and  place,  but 

especially  applicable  to  tobacco  culture.  As  Menard  notes: 

Tobacco  is  a  plant  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  and 
output  and  quality  often  fell  sharply  when  the  weather 
failed  to  cooperate.  During  especially  bad  seasons, 
production  fell  by  as  much  as  two-thirds  or  more,  and 
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years  in  which  20-30  percent  of  the  crop  was  destroyed 
proved  common. 

We  might  also  include  here  the  impact  of  such  "manmade 
disasters"  as  Bacon's  Rebellion  and  the  tobacco  cutting 
riots  which  were  reported  to  have  led  to  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of  much  of  the  tobacco  crop.^^  Lacking  any  objec- 
tive standard  of  the  proportional  effect  of  such  natural  or 
manmade  forces,  all  we  can  do  is  model  the  effect  for  any 
particular  year  by  a  check  variable  in  the  years  when  the 
impact  was  said  to  occur  to  determine  whether  tobacco  pro- 
ductivity in  that  year  was  signficantly  above  or  below 
expectations  based  on  the  pattern  established  in  more  normal 
years.  However,  to  avoid  overloading  the  model  with  indepen- 
dent variables  which  create  problems  when  we  are  working 
with  as  few  observations  as  we  have,  we  will  restrict  any 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  climate  to  an  observation  of 
residuals  of  unexplained  variance  to  see  if  certain  years 
suggest  significantly  higher  or  lower  productivity  than 
predicted. 

The  best-fit  equation  for  tobacco  productivity  for  the 
years  1669-1703  is  presented  in  Table  I.  Figure  III  graphi- 
cally reveals  the  closeness  of  the  match  between  predicted 
and  actual  measures  of  tobacco  productivity.  The  regression 
analysis  reveals  that,  for  the  period  1669-1703  inclusive, 
ceteris  paribus,  a  fall  in  the  five-year  average  price  of 
tobacco  (PAS)  of  a  tenth  of  a  penny  (say  from  1.0  to  0.9 
pence  sterling)  led  to  an  increase  in  tobacco  production  per 
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Table  I 

Tobacco  Productivity,  1669-1703, 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis 


Independent 

Coefficient 

T-Statis 

Variable 

Intercept 

70902* 

5.4 

PAS 

-3865.5* 

-8.5 

PMIN4 

-734.4* 

-3.7 

LAND 

3.421* 

4.3 

UNIND 

527.5* 

3.8 

SUM 

-964.0* 

-3.6 

POP 

70.48* 

4.3 

CHECK 

43.90 

2.0 

SHPWG 

30.39* 

10.4 

WAR 

264.2* 

4.8 

YEAR 

-37.62* 

-5.4 

r2 

0.957 

D.W. 

2.56 

N 

26 

denotes  statistical  significance  at  the  5%  level  of 
significance 

Note:  See  Appendix  I. 

Dependent  Variable: 

TOBPRD     English/British  tobacco  imports  per  Chesapeake 
tithable  (pounds  of  tobacco  per  tithable) 

Independent  Variables: 


PA5 


PMIN4 


CHECK 


LAND 


unweighted  average  tobacco  price  for  the  current 
production  year  and  the  previous  five  years  ( pence 
sterling) 

minimum  tobacco  price  for  the  current  production 
year  and  the  previous  four  years  (pence  sterling) 

1,  if  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  current  produc- 
tion year  is  less  than  the  price  in  the 
previous  production  year 

0,  if  otherwise 

Virginia  patents  for  new  land  in  current  produc- 
tion year  (000  acres) 
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Table  I--continued 

SUM       cumulative  Virginia  patent  acreage  for  new  land 
as  of  current  production  year  (000,000  acres) 

UNIND     Chesapeake  unindentured  servants  registered  in 
current  production  year  (000  servants) 

POP       total  Chesapeake  tithable  population  as  of  current 
production  year  (000  tithables) 

SHPWG      sailor's  wages  in  current  marketing  year 
(shillings  per  month) 

WAR        1,  for  current  marketing  years  when  war  in  Europe 

significantly  impacted  Atlantic  trade 
0,  if  otherwise 

YEAR      secular  time  trend 

Source: 


Data  for  TOBPRD,  PAS,  PMIN4,  CHECK,  and  POP  from  Russell  R. 
Menard,  "The  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  Chesapeake  Colonies, 
1617-1730:  An  Interpretation,"  Research  in  Economic  History 
5  (1980):  157-61.  Data  on  TOBPRD  for  the  years  1686-8 
adjusted  based  on  Robert  C.  Nash,  "The  English  and  Scottish 
Tobacco  Trades  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries: 
Legal  and  Illegal  Trade,"  Economic  History  Review  35  (1982): 
356.  Data  for  UNIND  aggregated  for  several  counties  repre- 
senting about  a  fifth  of  total  tithable  population.  For 
Charles,  Northumberland,  Talbot,  Somerset,  and  Prince  George 
counties,  see  Russell  R.  Menard,  Economy  and  Society  in 
Early  Colonial  Maryland  (New  York:  Garland,  1985)  115.  For 
York  and  Lancaster  counties,  see  Russell  R.  Menard,  "From 
Servants  to  Slaves:  The  Transformation  of  the  Chesapeake 
Labor  System,"  Southern  Studies  16  (1977):  365.  Middlesex 
county  data  was  provided  by  the  Rutmans.  Data  for  LAND  and 
SUM  from  Bruce  Chandler  Baird,  Jr.,  "New  Land  Acquisition  in 
the  Colonial  Chesapeake,  1660-1706:  A  Test  of  the  Malthusian 
and  Staples  Hypotheses,"  M.A.  thesis.  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  1990,  41.  Data  for  SHPWG  and  WAR  from  Ralph  Davis,  The 
Rise  of  the  English  Shipping  Industry  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  (London:  Macmillan,  1962)  133-58. 
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tithable  of  387  pounds  while  a  fall  in  the  four-year  minimum 
price  (PMIN4)  of  the  same  amount  led  to  an  increase  of  73 
pounds.  Thus,  due  to  the  fall  in  tobacco  prices,  if  all 
other  things  were  held  constant,  planters,  servants,  and 
slaves  in  1687  when  prices  were  relatively  low  would  have 
produced  1330  pounds  per  tithable  more  than  they  did  in  1669 
when  prices  were  relatively  high/^  On  the  other  hand,  with 
rising  prices  during  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  Virginians  and 
Marylanders  in  1701  would  have  produced  198  pounds  less 
tobacco  per  tihable  than  they  had  in  1687/^  In  addition, 
those  years  in  which  tobacco  prices  fell  from  the  previous 
year,  regardless  of  the  amount  or  rate  of  fall  (as  measured 
by  CHECK),  averaged  44  pounds  of  tobacco  per  tithable 
greater  than  years  in  which  there  was  a  rise  or  no  change  in 
tobacco  prices.  Table  II  shows  the  robustness  of  the  model 
for  the  years  1669-1703  to  various  other  proxies  of  average 
tobacco  prices  ( PAVG )  employing  alternate  lags  and  weights 
of  previous  tobacco  prices. 

Increased  land  acquisition  (LAND),  at  least  in  the 
short  run,  led  to  an  increase  in  tobacco  productivity  of  3.4 
pounds  per  tithable  for  every  thousand  acres  acquired.  With 
total  tithables  circa  1690  of  about  30000  and  assuming  that 
new  land  employed  a  minimum  of  one  tithable  for  every  twenty 
acres,  this  suggests  an  increase  in  productivity  of  2040 
pounds  for  each  worker  in  new  soil.  It  is  likely  that  our 
proxy  for  land  quality  captures  other  unintended  factors  in 
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tobacco  production  decisions  which  parallel  demand  for  land 
because  of  the  weakening  effect  of  including  acreage  esti- 
mates further  back  than  the  current  year.  More  expected,  the 
regression  (as  a  result  of  the  negative  coefficient  on  SUM) 
tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  by  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  newly  patented  land  was  of  lower  quality  or  more 
remote. 

Our  proxy  for  labor  quality  based  on  unindentured 
servant  registration  (UNIND)  also  seems  to  capture  unintend- 
ed effects  which  parallel  tobacco  production  decisions. 
Based  on  total  tithables  circa  1690  of  30000  and  assuming 
that  the  sample  counties  for  servant  registration  captured 
about  a  fifth  of  the  total  registration  (based  on  the  number 
of  tithables  in  the  sample  counties  compared  to  total  tith- 
ables in  Maryland  and  Virginia),  the  regression  suggests 
that  each  unindentured  servant  registered  produced  3165 
pounds  more  than  the  average  tithable,  clearly  an  unrealis- 
tic expectation.  However,  the  strong  positive  coefficient 
does  suggest  both  that  unindentured  servants  were  not  infe- 
rior to  other  laborers  and  that  freedmen  were  not  more 
likely  to  emphasize  quantity  over  quality  when  compared  to 
servants.  Furthermore,  (as  suggested  by  the  strong  positive 
coefficient  on  POP)  an  independent  increase  in  productivity 
was  derivable  from  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of 
tithables.  If  productivity  fell  with  the  increasing  geo- 
graphical expansion  of  the  colony,  the  same  can  not  be  said 
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of  the  increasing  demographic  expansion.  This  finding  tends 
to  downplay  any  negative  impact  of  diversification  on  tobac- 
co productivity  and  tends  to  suggest  that,  if  anything, 
increasing  population  led  to  greater  specialization  and/or 
competition. 

There  was  a  statistically  significant  time  trend  (as 
captured  by  YEAR)  of  falling  tobacco  productivity  of  38 
pounds  per  year  which  could  better  capture  secular  declines 
in  land  and  labor  quality,  but  could  also  reflect  a  gradual 
shift  over  time  to  higher  quality  over  quantity  production, 
increasing  diversification  or  self-sufficiency  of  the  labor 
force  over  time,  deflation  in  commodity  prices,  or  other 
secular  changes  in  the  staple  or  domestic  economy  indepen- 
dent of  changing  tobacco  prices.  However,  the  time  trend 
does  challenge  the  view  of  historians  that  the  rise  in 
productivity  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  resulted  from  a 
shift  to  a  quantity  over  quality  strategy  or  that  there  were 
no  secular  declines  in  productivity  due  to  soil  exhaustion. 
To  the  degree  that  the  negative  time  trend  was  due  to  secu- 
lar deflation,  this  would  tend  to  support  the  necessity 
synthesis.  ^^ 

The  analysis  shows  that  estimates  of  tobacco  production 
were  significantly  restricted  by  the  availability  of  ship- 
ping but  due  more  to  competition  for  and  risk  of  shipping 
(SHPWG)  than  wars  per  se  (WAR).  Indeed  the  presence  of  wars 
by  itself  promoted  even  greater  shipment  of  tobacco  from  the 
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Chesapeake  and  the  total  impact  of  war  was  thus  ambigu- 
ous.^® During  the  Dutch  war  1672-4  the  two  opposing  tenden- 
cies cancelled  each  other  out.  However,  the  lack  of  shipping 
during  the  years  1689-96  reduced  imports  per  tithable  by  511 
pounds  from  the  years  immediately  preceding  (1679-88)  and 
following  (1697-1701). 

There  was  no  clear  pattern  between  contemporary  obser- 
vations of  short  or  abundant  crops  and  those  predicted  by 
the  model,  which  interestingly  suggests  that  climate  and 
man-made  disasters  were  not  as  much  an  independent  factor  as 
expected  in  the  variance  in  aggregate  productivity  although 
they  most  certainly  impacted  the  yields  of  individual  plant- 
ers. 

These  findings  overall  firmly  support  the  necessity 
consensus,  providing  the  only  umambiguous  proof  on  changing 
tobacco  productivity  that  could  be  offered  to  validate  the 
necessity  theory  in  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake. 
Planters  responded  to  falling  average  tobacco  prices  (PAS) 
and  minimum  tobacco  prices  (PMIN4)  by  increasing  tobacco 
productivity,  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  they  reversed 
their  behavior  in  response  to  rising  prices  by  decreasing 
productivity--a  negative  elasticity  firmly  in  line  with  a 
backward-sloping  supply  of  effort. 
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Demand  for  Labor,  1662-1679 

While  intensification  of  the  production  process  should 
not  be  ignored  in  explaining  the  tremendous  increase  in 
tobacco  production  across  the  seventeenth  century,  histori- 
ans have  well  noted  that  overall  growth  in  the  Chesapeake 
was  basically  driven  by  putting  an  increased  number  of  hands 
to  work  on  more  land.'*^  The  analysis  of  tobacco  productivi- 
ty suggests  that  significant  improvements  could  be  obtained 
through  acquisition  of  servants.  Although  planters  might 
have  been  constrained  in  short-run  intensification  deci- 
sions, perhaps  in  the  intermediate-  or  long-run  they  re- 
sponded differently  in  their  extensif ication  decisions. 

As  with  short-run  strategies  for  intensification,  the 
only  umambiguous  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  necessity 
theory  on  intermediate-  and  long-run  strategies  for  extensi- 
fication  would  be  the  finding  that  planters  in  aggregate 
both  responded  to  falling  tobacco  prices  by  expanding  tobac- 
co production  and  responded  to  rising  tobacco  prices  by 
curtailing  tobacco  production.  But  instead  of  focusing  on 
tobacco  productivity,  here  we  will  focus  on  demand  for 
labor,  the  factor  of  production  in  shortest  supply  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century.  If  the  necessity  consensus 
applies  as  well  to  the  intermediate-  and  long-run,  we  should 
find  that  planters  responded  to  rising  tobacco  prices  by 
decreasing  their  demand  for  labor  and  to  falling  tobacco 
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prices  by  increasing  their  demand  for  labor.  And,  indeed, 
again  we  will  show  that  planters  did  exactly  that. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  demand  for  labor  we  need  to 
have  fairly  good  data  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor 
supply  and  the  price  paid  for  labor.  Before  the  1690s  Vir- 
ginia planters  met  their  labor  needs  primarily  through  the 
market  for  white  (primarily  English)  servants,  but  thereaf- 
ter they  increasingly  turned  to  the  market  for  African 
slaves.  ^°  The  lack  of  good  data  on  the  actual  supply  of 
slaves  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  vitiates  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  demand  for  slave  or  combined  ser- 
vant/slave labor,  or  the  transition  from  servant  to  slave 
labor,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  (However,  we  might  note 
that  historians  have  highlighted  the  central  role  of  cost- 
price  squeezes  in  this  transition  which  is  certainly  a  view 
consistent  with  the  necessity  consensus.  ^^ )  In  addition,  we 
have  good  data  on  the  actual  supply  of  white  servants  only 
for  the  years  1662-1679  (discussed  below)  and  thus  our 
analysis  of  the  demand  for  labor  is  restricted  to  these 
years.  One  positive  note,  however,  is  that  since  there  was 
no  strictly  simultaneous  trans-Atlantic  labor  market  because 
of  the  time  constraints  on  communication  and  transporta- 
tion--or,  as  economists  would  say,  the  supply  and  demand 
equations  were  predetermined--we  need  not  consider  the  many 
factors  which  affected  labor  supply  in  England  in  order  to 
understand  planter  demand.  ^^ 
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On  the  price  paid  for  labor,  the  best  proxy  we  have  is 
Menard's  annual  series  on  the  value  of  a  male  servant  with 
four  or  more  years  left  to  serve,  which  he  finds  most  reli- 
able for  the  years  1662-1709."  In  employing  the  series  we 
presume  a  fairly  well-developed  market  for  servants  across 
the  Chesapeake.  Although  this  subject  deserves  far  more 
attention,  those  who  have  studied  the  evidence  agree  with 
Richard  B.  Morris  that  "in  the  tobacco  provinces  the  buying 
and  selling  of  servants  and  the  hiring  of  them  out  on  wages 
was  as  common  as  the  marketing  of  the  sotweed. "   However, 
if  the  physical  transfer  of  servants  from  one  master  to 
another  has  been  exaggerated,  competition  for  freshly  im- 
ported servants  would  undoubtedly  have  helped  establish  a 
current  price  for  labor. 

Menard's  servant  value  series  does  have  several  poten- 
tial problems.  In  the  years  prior  to  1681,  servant  values 
were  usually  given  in  probate  and  other  records  in  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  to  maintain  consistency  Menard  converted  all 
extraneous  prices  in  currency  into  tobacco  equivalents  by 
dividing  by  the  current  tobacco  price.  Because  the  value  of 
the  servant  in  pounds  of  tobacco  may  be  highly  correlated 
with  current  tobacco  prices,  we  will  need  to  isolate  the 
impact  of  current  tobacco  prices  as  an  independent  variable 
in  order  to  isolate  the  significance  of  our  price  proxies  of 
necessity.  ^^  (See  Figure  IV.)  Also  Menard  groups  his  ser- 
vant values  in  three-  and  four-year  averages  (perhaps 
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because  there  were  not  enough  observations  in  any  one  year 
to  justify  annual  values  and  this  may  tend  to  introduce  a 
degree  of  negative  autocorrelation.  (See  Appendix  I.) 

Although  we  still  have  much  to  learn  about  the  nature 
of  the  market  in  bond  servants  in  the  Chesapeake,  we  do  know 
quite  a  bit  about  the  supply  of  "indentured"  servants,  those 
servants  who  signed  a  contract  or  "indenture"  specifying 
terms  of  service  before  leaving  England.  Historians  have 
reached  a  general  consensus  that  these  indentured  servants 
were  for  the  most  part  Englishmen  quite  representative  of 
the  lower-middle  and  upper-lower  classes  of  English  society 
seeking  to  better  their  condition.  ^^  The  work  of  David 
Galenson  shows  furthermore  that  in  England  and  the  colonies 
the  market  in  indentures  functioned  to  a  degree,  however 
imperfect,  like  a  modern  labor  market. ^^ 

Unfortunately,  social  and  economic  historians,  in 
devoting  so  much  attention  to  these  indentured  servants, 
have  neglected  those  servants  who  came  to  the  Chesapeake 
without  indentures  and  served  not  by  any  written  contract 
but  by  the  "custom  of  the  country, "  specified  after  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century  by  colonial  statute.  Although  scholars 
of  early  America  have  yet  to  provide  any  good  estimates  of 
the  exact  proportion  of  unindentured  to  indentured  servants, 
unindentured  servants  certainly  were  a  highly  significant 
part  and  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  bound  labor  force.  ^^ 
We  do  know  that  these  unindentured  servants  were  substan- 
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tially  younger,  more  likely  of  non-English  origin,  less 
skilled,  and  in  general  of  lower  labor  quality  than  inden- 
tured servants  and  included  among  their  number  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  many  "spirited"  or  kidnapped 
children,  ^^  Some  Chesapeake  historians  have  noted  evidence 
of  a  declining  quality  among  the  unindentured  servants  over 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  especially  after 
1680--more  boys,  women.  Irishmen,  and  felons. ^°  A  greater 
supply  of  unindentured  servants  might  have  driven  down  the 
price  of  labor  simply  by  both  flooding  the  market  and  pro- 
viding a  lower  quality  good.  However,  changes  in  quality 
might  have  had  minimal  impact  on  the  value  of  labor  if,  as 
Galenson  notes,  the  seventeenth-century  servant  market, 
whether  by  indenture  or  custom,  compensated  for  lower  quali- 
ty with  increased  years  of  service  in  order  to  equalize 
prices  across  servants. ^^ 

On  the  actual  supply  of  servants,  we  have  very  poor 
data  on  total  numbers  of  white  bond  servants  for  any  partic- 
ular year  let  alone  enough  to  create  an  annual  time  series. 
We  are  better  able  to  estimate  the  total  numbers  of  uninden- 
tured servants  because,  beginning  in  1660  in  Virginia  and 
1662  in  Maryland,  masters  began  to  bring  their  unindentured 
servants  into  court  to  have  their  ages  adjudged.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  how  or  why  this  practice  started  in  Virginia 
because  there  were  no  statutes  requiring  registration  until 
1662.  Certainly,  if  there  were  increasing  controversies  over 
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terms  of  service,  masters  had  a  definite  incentive  to  have 
their  servants'  ages  adjudged  when  they  were  as  young-look- 
ing as  possible  because,  by  the  custom  of  the  country, 
younger  servants  served  longer  terms  (a  precedent  codified 
in  Maryland  as  early  as  1639  and  Virginia  as  early  as 
1643).^^  In  1658  the  Virginia  Assembly  mandated  that  the 
county  courts  be  the  judges  of  servant  ages,  but  surely  the 
courts  had  always  acted  as  such  judges.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  regular  registration  in  Maryland  did  not  start 
until  1662,  the  Maryland  Assembly  had  passed  a  statute  on 
registration  as  early  as  1654,  requiring  that  every  master 
should  bring  all  his  servants  into  court  to  have  their  ages 
adjudged  if  unindentured  or  to  have  their  indentures  re- 
corded. But  neither  requirement  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled 
in  Maryland  until  a  penalty  was  imposed  in  1661. 

Regardless  of  origins  of  registration,  during  the  peri- 
od 1662-79,  the  general  practice  appears  to  be  that  masters 
who  brought  or  imported  a  servant  into  the  county- -and  who 
expected  the  servant  to  serve  more  than  the  minimum  number 
of  years  specified  by  the  custom  of  the  country  for  an  adult 
servant--were  required  to  bring  the  servant  into  the  county 
court  to  have  the  servant's  age  adjudged.  During  this  period 
the  time  limit  for  registration  was  either  expressed  in 
terms  of  months  or  court  sessions,  varying  from  three  to 
four  months  or  two  to  three  court  sessions.  The  penalty 
likewise  varied:  loss  of  one  year's  time,  one  thousand 
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pounds  of  tobacco,  or  reduction  of  service  to  the  minimum 
established  by  custom  for  adult  servants.  Since  by  statute 
additional  years  of  servitude  could  be  acquired  for  any 
unindentured  servants  below  the  age  of  22  in  Maryland  and 
even  among  indentured  servants  this  age  group  comprised  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  flow,  we  may  expect  that 
registration  captured  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  unin- 
dentured flow.  In  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  where  addi- 
tional years  were  only  acquired  for  those  below  the  age  of 
16  until  1666  and  19  thereafter,  a  far  smaller  proportion  of 
the  unindentured  flow  was  likely  registered. ^^  We  are  able 
to  determine  the  number  of  servants  registered  annually  for 
several  years  for  counties  (Charles,  Talbot,  Sumter,  and 
Prince  George  in  Maryland  and  Lancaster,  Northumberland, 
York,  and  Middlesex  in  Virginia)  comprising  about  a  fifth  of 
the  total  Chesapeake  tithables  for  the  late  seventeenth 
century. ^^  Presuming  these  counties,  when  aggregated,  to  be 
representative  of  the  entire  Chesapeake  and  the  proportion 
of  the  flow  captured  to  remain  fairly  constant,  we  have  a 
fairly  good  proxy  for  unindentured  servant  flow. 

For  the  higher  quality,  indentured  servant  flow,  we  are 
in  a  far  worse  position  for  estimating  total  numbers.  The 
only  good  time-series  data  available  on  indentured  servants 
for  the  seventeenth  century  are  the  Bristol  registers  for 
the  years  1654-86,  with  data  from  years  after  1679  either 
missing  or  suspect. ^^  Since  Bristol  emigration  made  up  only 
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a  part  (perhaps  10-25%)  of  the  total  flow  of  indentured 
servants  to  the  Chesapeake  and  was  far  outweighed  in  impor- 
tance by  Middlesex  and  London,  and  as  some  evidence  suggests 
that  outport  merchants  followed  different  market  strategies 
than  London  merchants,  we  cannot  fairly  assume  that  Bristol 
indentured  servant  flows  were  representative  of  the  overall 
indentured  flows.^^  Furthermore,  since  the  Bristol  regis- 
tration system  was  not  designed  simply  to  record  indentures 
but  to  enforce  the  registration  of  all  emigrants  leaving 
Bristol  for  servitude  in  the  colonies,  we  might  presume  that 
the  Bristol  registers  capture  not  just  the  higher  quality 
indentured  flow  but  combined  high  and  low  quality  labor 
supply.  However,  although  Bristol  registration  requirements 
may  indeed  have  led  to  the  curtailing  of  spiriting  and 
perhaps  the  indenturing  of  servants  who  in  the  past  may  have 
been  shipped  out  without  indentures,  the  law  did  not  totally 
eliminate  the  unindentured  flow  from  Bristol  and  we  may 
assume  that  the  Bristol  servant  flow  fell  somewhere  between 
the  select  nature  of  a  mere  register  of  indentures  and  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  a  register  of  all  emigrants.^® 
Regardless  of  what  the  Bristol  registers  represent,  they  are 
the  only  source  capable  of  capturing  relative  changes  in 
either  the  indentured  or  total  servant  flow  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  remain  an  integral  part  of  any  analysis 
of  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  seventeenth-century  Chesa- 
peake. 
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In  addition  to  these  measures  of  servant  importation, 
we  can  also  include  changes  in  the  tithable  population  as  a 
measure  of  local  labor  supply  although  such  changes  would 
include  the  effect  of  young  males  coming  of  age  as  well  as 
free  immigration  and  emigration. 

Other  factors  impacted  planter  demand  for  bond  ser- 
vants. For  unindentured  servants,  demand  was  a  function  of 
the  customs  specified  by  statute,  including  years  of  service 
and  the  magnitude  of  freedom  dues.  For  indentured  servants, 
demand  was  affected  by  the  particulars  of  the  indenture  in- 
cluding years  of  service  and  special  privileges  as  well  as 
customary  privileges  like  freedom  dues.  With  only  ambiguous 
evidence  on  such  changes  apart  from  customary  length  of 
service,  we  will  focus  on  changes  on  the  impact  of  length  of 
service  on  the  value  of  labor  and  simply  presume  the  other 
factors  are  constant  over  the  period  under  consideration.^^ 
Each  additional  year  of  service  increased  the  value  of 
a  servant  although  the  greatest  impact  of  additional  years 
occurred  up  to  four  years'  service,  since  the  benefits  of 
longer  terms  were  for  the  most  part  balanced  by  the  lower 
quality  of  labor  of  younger  servants.  By  including  only 
servants  with  four  or  more  years  left  to  serve,  Menard's 
servant  value  series  tends  to  eliminate  much,  though  not 
all,  of  the  distortion  due  to  changes  in  years  of  ser- 
vice. ^°  Assuming  no  sampling  bias  (in  other  words,  the 
average  value  reflects  a  servant  with  the  average  number  of 
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years  left  to  serve  in  any  particular  year),  we  still  have 
to  consider  statutory  changes  in  years  of  service  which  the 
planters  themselves  recognized  increased  the  value  of  ser- 
vants/^ In  the  period  1660-6,  both  Maryland  and  Virginia 
significantly  increased  the  customary  years  of  service  for 
younger  unindentured  servants.  The  exact  impact  of  these 
statutory  changes  on  the  average  length  of  servitude  pre- 
scribed for  an  unindentured  servant  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine since  it  depends  on  the  age  distribution  among  uninden- 
tured servants.  For  the  period  1658-79,  Lorena  Walsh  shows  a 
fairly  constant  age  distribution  among  male  servants  whose 
ages  were  identified  in  Charles  County,  Maryland.  ^^  Assum- 
ing a  similar  age  distribution  (10-14  35%,  15-19  45%,  20-24 
20%)  across  Maryland  and  Virginia  we  can  estimate  the  aggre- 
gate impact  of  statutory  changes  in  customary  years  of 
service.  In  Maryland,  the  average  term  for  an  unindentured 
servant  would  have  increased  by  one  year  from  6.55  to  7.55 
years  in  1666,  while  in  Virginia  the  term  would  have  in- 
creased from  6.54  to  7.86  years  in  1662  and  to  8.55  years  in 
1666.  Further  assuming  three-quarters  of  the  unindentured 
servants  went  to  Virginia  during  these  years  (based  on  the 
proportion  of  tithables  between  Maryland  and  Virginia),  we 
can  approximate  the  impact  of  changing  custom  by  a  step 
function  which  increases  from  0  to  1  in  1662  and  to  1.75  in 
1666. 
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Some  historians  have  suggested  that  demand  for  labor 
might  have  risen  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  a  result  of  fewer  losses  from  mortality  due  to 
seasoning.  However,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  when 
changes,  if  any,  occurred  and  this  easy  generalization  based 
on  anecdotal  evidence  has  been  questioned  by  the  Rutmans. 

The  best-fit  equation  for  servant  prices  for  the  years 
1662-1679  is  presented  in  Table  III.  Figure  V  graphically 
reveals  the  closeness  of  the  match  between  predicted  and 
actual  measures  of  servant  prices. 

Current  tobacco  prices  (PRICE)  were  negatively  corre- 
lated with  the  value  of  servants  suggesting  that,  for  every 
tenth  of  a  penny  less  that  merchants  offered  for  tobacco, 
ceteris  paribus,  planters  paid  about  37  pounds  of  tobacco 
more  for  a  servant.  This  negative  correlation  reflects  the 
tendency  for  the  real  value  of  imported  commodities  to 
maintain  their  value  to  some  degree  in  the  face  of  the 
inflationary/deflationary  pressures  of  rising/falling  tobac- 
co prices,  although  the  negative  correlation  may  also  cap- 
ture to  some  degree  the  impact  of  necessity. 

With  any  inflationary/deflationary  effect  held  con- 
stant, the  negative  coefficients  on  the  average  and  minimum 
price  model  found  to  best  explain  tobacco  productivity 
firmly  support  the  necessity  model --showing  that  rising 
average  and  minimum  tobacco  prices  led  to  lower  servant 
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Table  III 
Demand  for  Labor,  1662-1579, 
Multiple  Regression  Analysis 


Independent 

Coefficient 

T-Stati£ 

Variable 

Intercept 

434645* 

6.8 

PRICE 

-372.2* 

-2.9 

PL4 

-780.2* 

-2.9 

PMIN8 

-983.0* 

-4.8 

UNIND 

527.5* 

3.8 

POP 

352.2* 

6.9 

DPOPl 

148.8* 

3.1 

SUM3 

489.0* 

2.7 

BRISl 

552.4* 

10.8 

UNIN2 

-328.9* 

-2.6 

CHECK 

-61.29* 

-5.0 

STEP 

-579.2* 

-10.7 

YEAR 

-261.8* 

-6.7 

r2 

0.997 

D.W. 

2.17 

N 

18 

*  denotes  statistical  significance  at  the  5%  level  of 
significance 

Note:  See  Appendix  I. 

Dependent  Variable: 

SERVTPRC   average  annual  price  of  indentured  servant 
with  four  or  more  years  left  to  serve 
(pounds  of  tobacco) 

Independent  Variables: 

PRICE      current  tobacco  price  (pence  sterling) 

PL4        unweighted  average  tobacco  price  for  the  previous 
four  years  (pence  sterling) 

PMIN8      minimum  tobacco  price  for  the  current  production 

year  and  the  previous  eight  years  (pence  sterling) 

POP       total  Chesapeake  tithable  population  as  of 
current  year  (000  tithables) 

DPOPl      Chesapeake  population  change  since  previous  year 
(000  tithables) 
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Table  III--continued 


SUM3       cumulative  Virginia  patent  acreage  for  new  land 
as  of  three  years  previous  (000,000  acres) 

BRISl      sum  of  annual  indentured  servants  from  Bristol 
to  the  Chesapeake  in  the  current  and  previous 
year  (000  servants) 

UNIN2      sum  of  Chesapeake  unindentured  servants  registered 
in  current  and  previous  two  years  (000  servants) 

CHECK     1,  if  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  current  year  is 

less  than  the  price  in  the  previous  year 

0,  if  otherwise 

STEP      0,  for  years  before  1662 

1,  for  years  1662-1665  inclusive 
1.75,  for  years  after  1665 

YEAR       time  trend 


Source; 


Data  for  SERVTPRC  from  Russell  R.  Menard,  "From  Servants  to 
Slaves:  The  Transformation  of  the  Chesapeake  Labor  System," 
Southern  Studies  16  (1977):  372.  Data  for  PRICE,  PL4,  PMIN8, 
POPl,  DPOPl,  and  CHECK  from  Russell  R.  Menard,  "The  Tobacco 
Industry  in  the  Chesapeake  Colonies,  1617-1730:  An  Interpre- 
tation," Research  in  Economic  History  5  (1980):  157-61.  Data 
for  SUM3  from  Bruce  Chandler  Baird,  Jr.,  "New  Land  Acquisi- 
tion in  the  Colonial  Chesapeake,  1660-1706:  A  Test  of  the 
Malthusian  and  Staples  Hypotheses,"  M.A.  thesis.  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1990,  41.  Data  for  BRISl  from  David  W. 
Galenson,  White  Servitude  in  Colonial  America:  An  Economic 
Analysis  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  UP,  1981)  219-27.  Data  for 
UNIN2  aggregated  for  several  counties.  For  Charles,  Northum- 
berland, Talbot,  Somerset,  and  Prince  George  counties,  see 
Russell  R.  Menard,  Economy  and  Society  in  Early  Colonial 
Maryland  (New  York:  Garland,  1985)  115.  For  York  and  Lancas- 
ter counties,  see  Menard,  "From  Servants  to  Slaves"  365. 
Middlesex  county  data  was  provided  by  the  Rutmans.  Although 
SERVTPRC  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  male  servants,  lack- 
ing separate  totals  of  UNIN2  for  males  and  females,  we  will 
combine  both  males  and  females  in  determination  of  both 
BRISl  and  UNIN2. 
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values  and  thus  decreased  demand  for  labor  and  that  falling 
average  and  minimum  tobacco  prices  led  to  higher  servant 
values  and  thus  increased  demand  for  labor--reveal  the  basic 
similarity  between  tobacco  production  and  labor-demand 
decisions.  Ceteris  paribus,  a  fall  in  the  lagged  four-year 
running  average  price  of  tobacco  ( PL4 )  of  a  tenth  of  a  penny 
led  to  an  increase  in  servant  value  of  78  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  a  fall  in  the  eight-year  minimum  price  ( PM1N8 )  of  the 
same  amount  led  to  an  increase  of  98  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Thus--taking  the  impact  of  current,  average,  and  minimum 
prices  together--as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  tobacco  prices, 
holding  all  other  factors  constant,  masters  in  1676,  when 
prices  were  relatively  low,  would  have  paid  1194  pounds  of 
tobacco  more  for  a  servant  than  they  did  in  1562  when  prices 
were  relatively  high.^'*  On  the  other  hand,  rising  prices 
after  Bacon's  Rebellion  would  have  resulted  in  masters  in 
1679  paying  68  pounds  of  tobacco  less  per  servant  than  they 
had  in  1676.^^ 

However,  before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  tobacco 
productivity  and  demand  for  labor  paralleled  each  other,  one 
should  note  the  reversal  of  the  sign  on  the  check  variable 
(CHECK)  between  Tables  I  and  III.  The  check  variable  was 
designed  to  measure  whether  those  years  in  which  tobacco 
prices  fell  from  the  previous  year  had  any  different  impact 
from  years  in  which  prices  rose  or  stayed  the  same,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  or  rate  of  fall.  In  contrast  to  the 
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stimulating  effect  on  tobacco  productivity  suggested  by  the 
positive  coefficient  on  CHECK  in  Table  I,  the  negative 
coefficient  in  Table  III  suggests  that  such  a  fall  in  prices 
reduced  the  demand  for  labor.  Thus,  a  short-run  fall  in 
tobacco  prices  had  a  statistically  different  impact  than  a 
short-run  rise  in  tobacco  prices,  reducing  the  value  of  a 
servant  and  thus  the  demand  for  labor  while  simultaneously 
stimulating  tobacco  productivity.  It  is  unclear  whether  this 
reflects  a  constraint  on  an  expansionary  impulse  due  to 
income  limitations  in  times  of  falling  tobacco  prices,  a 
retreat  into  greater  dependency  on  family  labor  supply  while 
simultaneously  intensifying  household  production,  or  some- 
thing else  altogether,  but  it  definitely  suggests  that 
extensif ication  and  intensification  were  not  exactly  paral- 
lel responses  of  planters. 

The  negative  coefficient  on  unindentured  servants 
(UNIN2)  confirms  expectations  based  on  quantity  and/or 
quality  effects,  but  the  positive  coefficient  on  Bristol 
indentured  servants  (BRISl)  suggests  that  the  quality  effect 
overrode  the  quantity  effect.  However,  the  positive  coeffi- 
cient is  also  consistent  with  the  belief  that  Bristol  mer- 
chants tended  to  supply  servants  to  the  Chesapeake  at  times 
when,  out  of  necessity,  planter  demand  for  labor  was  high. 

The  geographic  ( SUM3 )  and  demographic  (DPOPl,  POPl ) 
expansion  of  the  Chesapeake  all  had  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  value  of  a  servant,  but  these  were  balanced  by  a  strong 
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negative  time  trend  (YEAR).  The  negative  time  trend  also 
tends  to  challenge  arguments  which  suggest  that  a  decline  in 
seasoning  losses  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  servants. 

Interestingly,  the  step  variable  designed  to  captured 
the  effect  of  statutory  changes  in  length  of  servitude 
(STEP)  had  an  unexpected  negative  coefficient  suggesting 
that  statutory  efforts  to  increase  the  time  of  servitude  for 
unindentured  servants  actually  led  to  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  servants  of  434  pounds  of  tobacco  after  1566.  Why 
longer  terms  should  have  decreased  the  value  of  a  servant  is 
not  readily  apparent.  Perhaps  STEP  simply  captures  some 
nonlinear  element  in  the  negative  time  trend  unrelated  to 
changes  in  custom. 

These  findings  overall  offer  more  strong  support  for 
the  necessity  consensus.  Planters  responded  to  falling  and 
rising  average  tobacco  prices  (PL4)  and  minimum  tobacco 
prices  ( PMIN8 )  much  as  they  did  for  tobacco  productivity-- 
increasing  demand  for  labor  when  tobacco  prices  fell  and 
decreasing  demand  for  labor  when  tobacco  prices  rose.  Howev- 
er, the  reversal  of  the  sign  on  CHECK  suggests  that  for 
planters  intensification  was  a  far  more  clear-cut  response 
to  necessity  than  extensif ication.  Recognizing  that  the 
purchase  of  additional  servants  entailed  greater  indebted- 
ness/dissaving and  risk  of  catastrophic  failure  not  associ- 
ated with  simply  intensifying  production  with  present  labor 
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supply,  one  might  readily  comprehend  why  planters  opted  for 
intensification.  Although  the  ability  to  pay  might  have  been 
offset  by  tightening  the  belt  in  other  areas--including 
increased  frugality  and/or  self-sufficiency  and  selling  off 
or  delaying  alternative  investments--seemingly  such  options 
were  not  as  desirable  as  simply  increasing  overall  effort. 

Demand  for  Land,  1664-1706 

Concomitant  with  rising  population  in  the  extensive 
development  of  the  Chesapeake  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
the  regular  acquisition  of  new  land  through  the  process  of 
patenting.  Historians  have  suggested  that  tobacco  productiv- 
ity per  acre  changed  relatively  little  from  the  mid-seven- 
teenth century  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thus  plant- 
ers in  the  Chesapeake  expanded  production  (whether  exten- 
sively or  intensively)  by  putting  more  hands  and  industry  on 
additional  land  rather  than  attempting  to  increase  output 
from  existing  acreage.  ^^ 

The  only  constraints  on  new  land  acquisition  were  the 
requirements  of  patenting  and  the  continuing  obligations  of 
land  ownership  established  by  colonial  law  dating  back  to 
the  Second  Charter  in  1609.^^  For  analyses  of  the  land 
patents  in  Virginia  we  are  lucky  to  have  the  excellent 
series  of  abstracts  Cavaliers  and  Pioneers  by  Nell  Marion 
Nugent,  from  which  I  created  a  computer  data  base  with  all 
pertinent  information  for  the  years  1660-1706.  An  earlier 
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study  showed  the  patent  record  to  be  fairly  complete  for  the 
years  after  1663  and  suitable  for  purposes  of  the  analysis 

78 

of  new  land  acquisition. 

As  with  tobacco  productivity  and  the  demand  for  labor, 
the  only  umambiguous  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  necessity 
theory  as  applied  to  demand  for  land  would  be  the  finding 
that  planters  in  aggregate  both  responded  to  falling  tobacco 
prices  by  increasing  new  land  acquisition  and  responded  to 
rising  tobacco  prices  by  decreasing  new  land  acquisition. 
But  since  land  was  hardly  a  factor  of  production  in  short 
supply  and  most  planters  had  enough  land  on  hand  to  increase 
production  without  acquiring  new  land,  we  may  not  expect  to 
find  as  close  a  correlation  between  new  land  acquisition  and 
necessity  as  we  did  with  tobacco  productivity  and  demand  for 
labor.  And,  indeed,  the  evidence  on  demand  for  land  is  far 
more  ambiguous,  giving  only  marginal  support  to  the  necessi- 
ty synthesis.  (See  Figure  VI.) 

The  question  arises  whether  one  can  study  demand  for 
land  simply  by  studying  new  land  acquired  through  the  pat- 
enting process  and  not  the  regular  everyday  buying  and 
selling  of  land  which  steadily  increased  in  volume  over  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  we  had  good  time- 
series  data  on  the  value  of  land  accompanied  with  particu- 
lars on  land  quality  and  degree  of  improvement,  then  perhaps 
we  could  use  such  sales  data  to  measure  changing  demand  for 
land.  But  we  do  not  have  such  data  and  so  we  must  fall  back 
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on  using  patent  data  to  measure  changing  demand  for  land. 
Although  the  patent  process  may  not  have  directly  affected 
planters  who  remained  in  the  more  settled  regions,  it  did 
affect  them  indirectly  by  siphoning  off  to  less  settled 
regions  other  planters  who  would  have  otherwise  competed 
with  them  for  land.  Overall  new  land  acquisition  well  cap- 
ture aggregate  changes  in  demand  for  land  in  such  frontier 
regions  as  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake. ^^ 

Two  potential  problems  in  using  land  patents  as  a 
measure  of  the  demand  for  land  are  corruption  of  the  patent 
process  and  land  speculation.  Some  contemporaries  complained 
that,  whether  land  was  held  for  hoarding  or  speculative 
purposes,  avaricious  planters  abused  the  patent  system  by 
ignoring  all  the  constraints  and  obligations  and  simply 
patenting  at  will.®°  Closely  linked  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion are  historical  arguments  tracing  the  source  of  the 
"insatiable  lust  for  land"  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  tobac- 
co lands. ^^  If  corruption  were  dominant  in  new  land  acqui- 
sition, undertaken  simply  because  the  opportunity  for  cor- 
ruption existed,  land  acquisition  might  be  fairly  indepen- 
dent of  changing  tobacco  prices,  although  it  is  possible 
that  Virginians  engaged  in  such  practices  out  of  personal 
necessity  (which  might  be  highly  correlated  with  more 
general  necessity  as  a  function  of  tobacco  prices).  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  Virginians  engaged  in  corruption 
and/or  speculation  only  in  anticipation  of  or  concomitant 
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with  more  general  increased  demand  for  land.®^  Thus  corrup- 
tion and/or  speculation  could  represent  a  function  of 
general  demand  for  land,  a  view  which  an  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  land  patent  process  and  land 
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ownership  in  1704  tends  to  confirm. 

Recent  historians,  following  the  work  of  Carville  V. 
Earle,  have  downplayed  the  role  of  avarice  and  soil  exhaus- 
tion in  new  land  acquisition,  suggesting  that  planters  in 
general  possessed  enough  land  to  allow  depleted  soils  to 
return  to  forest  and  recover  their  fertility  after  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years. ^^  However,  modeling  such  a  practice 
as  a  variable  in  an  analysis  of  land  acquisition  proves 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  soil  exhaustion,  since  both 
suggest  that  demand  for  land  was  not  a  function  of  tobacco 
prices  but  of  the  size  of  the  human  and  animal  population, 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  number  of  years  the  soil 
had  been  put  in  tobacco  production.  Both  models  suggest  that 
demand  for  land  was  a  negative  function  of  cumulative  land 
acquisition,  a  positive  function  of  the  tithable  population, 
and,  if  supply  of  land  proved  insufficient  to  maintain 
productivity,  a  positive  function  of  time.^^  This  recycling 
model  simply  suggests  that  planters  needed  less  land  per 
laborer  since  the  land  could  be  recycled. 

Historians  have  long  noted  a  link  between  the  size  of 
the  population  and  new  land  acquisition  in  the  colonial 
Chesapeake.  Historically  the  two  were  linked  umbilically 
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through  the  headright  system,  almost  exclusively  the  grounds 
on  which  land  patents  were  awarded  in  Virginia  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  this  system,  the  headright 
guaranteed  that  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  be  made  for  every 
person  immigrating  to  the  colony,  the  grant  being  "'made 
respectively  to  such  persons  and  their  heirs  at  whose  charg- 
es the  said  persons  going  to  inhabit  in  Virginia  shall  be 
transported.'"^^  The  work  of  Edmund  S.  Morgan  and  Russell  R. 
Menard,  revealing  the  ready  market  in  headrights  and 
corruption  of  the  system,  has  destroyed  any  possibility  of 
simplistically  equating  land  acquisition  with  immigra- 
tion.®^ Nevertheless  historians  continue  to  believe  the  two 
were  strongly  linked,  like  those  who  emphasize  the  histori- 
cal maintenance  of  an  optimum  balance  between  factors  of 
production.  In  this  view,  land  acquisition  was  dictated  by 
the  availability  of  labor  since  labor  was  the  factor  in 
shortest  supply. ®®  Most  historians,  however,  more  generally 
stress  "traditional"  motivations  of  farmers  for  land:  the 
desire  to  provide  land  for  posterity  under  "inexorable 
pressure  of  demography ...  always  producing  more  sons  than 
fathers,"  the  desire  of  freedmen  for  land  of  their  own,  the 
dependence  of  the  farmer  on  capital  gains  from  land  improve- 
ment rather  than  annual  cash  returns  from  crops.   Thus, 
whether  based  on  institutional,  neo-classical  utilitarian, 
or  traditional  behavior,  historians  suggest  that  new  land 
acquisition  was  a  positive  function  of  total  or  tithable 
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population  and  a  negative  function  of  cumulative  land  acqui- 
sition, or,  more  generally,  a  negative  function  of  popula- 
tion density  in  terms  of  cumulative  acres  per  tithable.  (See 
Figure  VII . ) 

One  would  expect  a  general  decline  in  the  quality  of 
land  patented  further  and  further  away  from  navigable 
streams  which  might  be  captured  in  part  by  a  negative  coef- 
ficient on  cumulative  land  acquisition. ^°  One  should  note, 
however,  the  significant  positive  impact  on  land  acquisition 
resulting  from  the  opening  up  in  1699  of  land  on  the  Pamun- 
key  Neck  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  1688.'^ 

New  land  acquisition  was  also  a  function  of  capital 
gains  from  land  improvement  and  cost  of  patenting,  but  there 
is  little  evidence  to  suggest  any  change  over  the  course  of 
the  late  seventeenth  century. 

Finally,  as  with  measures  of  tobacco  productivity  in 
which  we  had  to  take  into  account  a  lag  of  one  year  between 
planting  and  marketing,  so  with  land  patenting  there  were 
institutional  filters  which  created  a  delay  between  demand 
for  and  the  actual  acquisition  of  land  by  patenting.   The 
amount  of  delay  undoubtedly  varied  from  acquisition  to 
acquisition  and  an  exact  average  is  impossible  to  compute 
from  existing  data.  The  best  estimate  for  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  suggests  the  average  lag  was  less  than  one 
year  and  the  empirical  analysis  below  suggests  that  a  one- 
year  lag  produced  the  best  fit.'"^ 
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The  best-fit  equation  for  new  land  acquisition  for  the 
years  1664-1706  is  presented  in  Table  IV.  Figure  VIII  graph- 
ically reveals  the  closeness  of  the  match  between  predicted 
and  actual  measures  of  new  land  acquisition.  The  analysis 
shows  that  necessity  as  modeled  by  average  and  minimum 
tobacco  prices  had  a  statistically  insignificant  impact  on 
new  land  acquisition.  The  model  on  land  acquistion  does  not 
explain  as  much  of  the  variance  as  the  models  of  tobacco 
productivity  and  servant  values;  the  coefficient  on  the 
average-price  variable  ( PA2 )  and  the  check  variable  (CHECK) 
are  insignificant  with  the  right  sign,  and  the  coefficient 
on  the  minimum-price  variable  (PMIN4)  is  insignificant  and 
the  wrong  sign.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficients 
at  least  suggests  that  demand  for  land  did  not  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  demand  for  labor  and  tobacco  produc- 
tivity. A  fall  in  the  two-year  average  price  of  tobacco 
( PA2 )  of  a  tenth  of  a  penny  led  to  an  increase  in  demand  for 
land  of  9170  acres,  while  a  fall  in  the  four-year  minimum 
price  (PMIN4)  of  the  same  amount  led,  ceteris  paribus,  only 
to  a  decrease  of  4550  acres.  Furthermore,  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  tobacco  since  the  previous  year,  regardless  of  the 
magnitude  (as  captured  by  CHECK),  led  to  an  increase  in 
demand  for  land  of  11130  acres.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the 
fall  in  tobacco  prices,  if  all  other  factors  were  held 
constant,  planters  in  1594  when  prices  were  relatively  low 
would  have  demanded  21480  acres  more  than  they  did  in  1667 
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Table  IV 

New  Land  Acquisition,  1664-1706, 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis 


Independent 

Coefficient 

T-Statii 

Variable 

Intercept 

-4129 

-1.6 

PA2 

-91.73 

-1.6 

PMIN4 

45.48 

1.0 

SUMl 

-120.8* 

-4.1 

POPl 

1.524 

0.5 

DP0P2 

8.392 

1.7 

CHECK 

11.13 

1.7 

YEAR 

2.731 

1.7 

r2 

0.753 

D.W. 

2.20 

N 

43 

denotes  statistical  significance  at  the  5%  level  of 
significance 

Note:  See  Appendix  I. 

Dependent  Variable: 

ACRES      new  Virginia  land  patents  (000  acres) 

Independent  Variables: 

Note:  Lagging  all  the  variables  by  one  year  was  found  to 
provide  the  best  fit,  suggesting  the  patent  process  took 
approximately  one  year,  and  the  variables  were  accordingly 
corrected.  Thus  the  term  "current"  refers  actually  to  the 
year  the  patent  process  was  started  rather  than  finished  and 
"previous"  refers  to  years  before  the  "current"  year. 

PA2       unweighted  average  tobacco  price  for  the  current 
year  and  the  previous  two  years  (pence 
sterling ) 

PMIN4     minimum  tobacco  price  for  the  current  year  and 
the  previous  four  years  (pence  sterling) 

SUMl       cumulative  Virginia  patent  acreage  for  new  land 
as  of  previous  year  (000,000  acres) 

POPl       total  Chesapeake  tithable  population  as  of 
the  previous  year  (000  tithables ) 
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Table  IV--continued 


DP0P2     Chesapeake  population  change  over  the  previous  two 
years  (000  tithables) 

CHECK      1,  if  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  current  year  is 

less  than  the  price  in  the  previous  year 
0,  if  otherwise 


YEAR 


secular  time  trend. 


Source; 


Data  for  ACRES  and  SUMl  from  Bruce  Chandler  Baird,  Jr.,  "New 
Land  Acquisition  in  the  Colonial  Chesapeake,  1660-1706:  A 
Test  of  the  Malthusian  and  Staples  Hypotheses,"  M.A.  thesis. 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  1990,  41.  Data  for  PA2,  PMIN4, 
POPl,  DP0P2,  and  CHECK  from  Russell  R.  Menard,  "The  Tobacco 
Industry  in  the  Chesapeake  Colonies,  1617-1730:  An  Interpre- 
tation," Research  in  Economic  History  5  (1980):  157-61. 
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when  prices  were  relatively  high,^'*  On  the  other  hand,  with 
rising  prices  during  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  planters  in  1701 
would  have  demanded  14580  acres  less  than  they  had  in 
1694.^5 

That  actual  land  acquisition  went  in  the  exact  opposite 
direction,  with  a  fall  in  new  land  acquisition  of  80700 
acres  from  between  1667  and  1694,  and  a  rise  of  41100  acres 
between  1694  and  1701,  does  not  disconfirm  the  necessity 
model  but  does  show  that  other  factors  were  not  constant  and 
proves  the  weakness  of  tobacco  price  proxies  of  necessity 
compared  to  demographic  factors  in  the  demand  for  land.  By 
1694  so  much  land  had  already  been  patented  ( SUMl )  that 
there  was  little  demand  for  additional  land  regardless  of 
the  fall  in  tobacco  prices,  but  during  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
the  substantial  increase  in  population  (DP0P2)  increased 
demand  for  land  regardless  of  the  rise  in  tobacco  prices. 

The  evidence  on  demand  for  land  is  thus  far  more  ambig- 
uous than  the  results  on  tobacco  productivity  and  demand  for 
labor,  giving  only  marginal  support  to  the  necessity  synthe- 
sis. It  appears  that  new  land  acquisition  was  not  on  a  par 
in  terms  of  planter  responses  to  necessity  with  increasing 
production  on  land  already  owned  and  acquiring  new  servants. 

Conclusion 

The  analysis  of  tobacco  productivity,  demand  for  labor, 
and  demand  for  land  firmly  support  the  necessity  model,  pro- 
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viding  the  only  umambiguous  proof  which  could  be  offered  to 
support  the  validity  of  that  model  in  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Chesapeake:  planters  in  aggregate  responded  to  falling 
tobacco  prices  by  expanding  tobacco  production  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  responded  to  rising  tobacco  prices  by 
curtailing  tobacco  production.  Rising  necessity  in  the  form 
of  falling  tobacco  prices  led  to  an  increase  in  tobacco 
productivity,  the  value  of  servants,  and  new  land  acquisi- 
tion. Falling  necessity  in  the  form  of  rising  tobacco  prices 
led  to  a  decrease  in  tobacco  productivity,  the  value  of  ser- 
vants, and  new  land  acquisition. 

The  analysis  furthermore  shows  that  planters  preferred 
intensification  over  extensif ication  as  responses  to  neces- 
sity, increasing  overall  effort  devoted  to  tobacco  with  pre- 
sent labor  and  land  supplies  in  response  to  falling  tobacco 
prices  rather  than  acquiring  new  servants  and  new  land  in 
order  to  increase  production. ^^  On  the  other  hand,  planters 
simply  cut  back  on  that  effort  when  tobacco  prices  began  to 
rise  again.  The  preference  could  suggest  that  planters  in 
aggregate  faced  market  or  institutional  constraints  in 
increasing  their  supplies  of  land  and  labor  which  channeled 
their  responses  in  the  direction  of  intensification.  Or  it 
could  suggest  that  planters  were  even  more  risk-averse  than 
drudgery-averse,  less  willing  to  risk  investment  in  addi- 
tional land  and  labor  rather  than  simply  modifying  effort  in 
response  to  falling  and  rising  necessity. 
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The  risk-averse  nature  of  planter  behavior  is  strongly 
suggested  by  the  sensitivity  analysis  (such  as  in  Table  II) 
showing  the  superior  explanatory  power  of  models  of  tobacco 
prices  employing  unweighted  previous  price  averages  rather 
than  current  prices,  weighted  distributed  lags  (tending  to 
emphasize  most  recent  prices),  or  extrapolations  from  recent 
trends.  Planters  were  conservative;  they  did  not  respond 
quickly  to  changing  tobacco  prices,  but  rather  averaged  in 
current  prices  with  those  of  the  recent  past  in  making  their 
production  decisions.  Furthermore,  consistent  with  the 
safety-first  hypothesis,  they  hedged  their  bets  by  basing 
their  decision  in  part  on  minimum  prices,  suggesting  an 
unwillingness  to  gamble  that  prices  would  not  fall  back  to 
such  lows  again. 

This  behavior,  so  prevalent  and  so  consistent  with 
contemporaneous  operative  values,  stands  starkly  opposed  to 
the  maximizing  behavior  emphasized  by  all  modern  historians 
of  the  Chesapeake.  The  question  naturally  arises  why  social 
historians  who  have  done  such  great  work  in  scouring  extant 
records  for  evidence  of  attitudes  and  behavior  have  com- 
pletely missed  the  picture.  It  is  not  because  historians 
have  not  had  statistical  tools  or  hard  data  with  which  to 
test  their  hypotheses.  Furthermore,  as  we  will  see,  it  is 
not  because  these  historians  have  been  totally  unaware  of 
the  behavior  that  statistical  analysis  has  revealed.  The 
problem  is  that  historians  suffer  from  a  deficiency  in  good 
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theory  and  so  have  had  no  way  to  treat  such  behavior  other 
than  as  atypical.  Although  statistical  analysis  is  central 
to  testing  any  hypothesis  about  behavior,  statistical  analy- 
sis is  worthless  without  good  theory.  Because  historians 
have  lacked  good  theory  they  have  had  no  way  to  interpret  or 
analyze  behavior  correctly.  But  as  we  will  attempt  to  show 
in  the  concluding  chapter,  the  lack  of  good  theory  reflects 
a  far  greater  problem  than  simply  a  failure  to  examine 
contemporaneous  operative  values. 
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the  Econometric  Evidence  (New  York:  Praeger,  1976)  25-51;  G. 
S.  Maddala,  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (New  York:  Macmil- 
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CHAPTER  7 
NECESSITY  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORIANS 


Both  traditionalist  and  modernist  interpretations  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  evidence  of  mind  and  behavior  from 
seventeenth-century  Virginia.  Early  Americans  simply  do  not 
fit  the  dichotomous  categories  employed  by  historians, 
whether  they  stress  the  dominance  of  some  pre-capitalistic 
mentalite  embedded  in  a  moral  economy,  entrepreneurial 
English  gentlemen  struggling  to  acquire  the  material 
requisites  of  gentility  in  the  New  World  wilderness,  the 
transitional  modern  nature  of  increasingly  commercially- 
oriented  Englishmen,  the  selective  nature  of  trans-Atlantic 
migration  favoring  the  more  entrepreneurial-minded,  or  the 
transforming  effect  of  the  American  frontier.  The  distinc- 
tion between  ideal  and  operative  values  poses  a  complexity 
of  early  American  mind  far  beyond  what  prevailing  frameworks 
can  handle. 

At  the  level  of  ideal  values,  traditionalists  are 
essentially  correct  in  emphasizing  the  dominance  of  "tradi- 
tional" gentry  values  and  downplaying  the  importance  of 
bourgeois  merchant  and  individualist  frontier  values. 
Indeed,  if  anything,  traditionalists  have  overemphasized  the 
degree  to  which  gentility  was  linked  to  wealth,  because 
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every  seventeenth-century  Virginian  who  participated  in 
debates  over  political  economy  seemed  to  subscribe  to  the 
same  ethic.  Furthermore,  such  an  ethic  was  not  sacrificed 
even  temporarily  to  the  rough  conditions  of  the  frontier  or 
the  competitiveness  of  the  marketplace. 

Yet  modernists  have  rightfully  challenged  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  ideal  normative  rhetoric  in  overall  societal 
development,  emphasizing  the  predominance  of  unconstrained 
self-interested  behavior  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  status, 
and  security.  Indeed,  although  modernists  seem  little 
interested  in  an  analysis  of  operative  values,  such  an 
analysis  tends  to  support  the  modernist  view  because  no 
matter  how  much  any  contemporary  professed  gentility,  he 
never  extended  the  concept  very  far  to  others. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  resolution  of  the  complex 
tension  between  high  ideals  and  low  expectations--a  chal- 
lenge indeed  for  any  strictly  historical  f ramework--we  find 
the  weightiest  problem  in  interpretation  where  the  modern- 
ists and  traditionalists  are  in  greatest  agreement:  the 
blanket  assumption  as  to  the  maximizing  nature  of  actual 
planter  behavior.  For  nowhere,  whether  in  normative  pre- 
scriptions, in  operative  expectations,  or  in  actual  behav- 
ior, were  these  planters  maximizers. 

While  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  approaches  are 
necessary,  neither  tactic  alone  or  in  some  combination  would 
have  helped  point  the  historians  of  the  colonial  Chesapeake 
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in  the  right  direction.^  The  most  fundamental  problem  is  not 
the  particular  method,  but  the  weakness  of  the  overarching 
paradigm  within  which  early  American  historians  work  and 
which  leads  them  to  dismiss,  ignore,  or  distort  words  and 
numbers--even  when  they  encounter  them--that  do  not  fit  the 
paradigm. 

Half-Hearted  Necessity 

Although  we  have  no  trouble  understanding  the  idea  of 
necessity  in  terms  of  relative  poverty,  since  the  word 
retains  a  similar  connotation  in  one  of  its  several  modern 
usages,  when  historians  use  the  term  "necessity"  in  causal 
analysis  they  rarely  mean  it  in  this  sense.  Instead  they 
normally  mean  necessity  in  the  competing  Democritean  sense 
of  a  cultural  imperative  requiring  no  further  comment  but 
obvious  from  common  sense  that  any  other  alternative  would 
be  physically  impossible,  or  less  efficient,  or  more  costly, 
or  more  labor  intensive,  and  hence  less  desirable.  As  a 
typical  example  one  might  note  Richard  Beale  Davis's  comment 
that  "the  Virginia  settlers  brought  English  methods  with 
them  and  for  certain  crops  employed  them  to  advantage,  but 
combined  with  them,  largely  from  necessity,  agricultural 
methods  they  learned  from  their  red  neighbors."^ 

Yet  numerous  historians  of  the  colonial  Chesapeake  have 
felt  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  for  certain  planters  at 
certain  times,  falling  tobacco  prices  may  have  spurred  the 
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expansion  of  the  tobacco  economy  for  a  time.  Lewis  Cecil 

Gray,  drawing  his  insight  from  some  early  eighteenth-century 

observer,  was  probably  the  first  to  express  the  idea  in  its 

modern  form  in  his  seminal  analysis  of  Agriculture  in  the 

Southern  United  States  to  1860: 

It  was  observed  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
beginning  of  a  depression  period  the  planter  class 
actually  increased  the  acreage  planted,  trying  by  the 
production  of  a  larger  quantity  to  make  up  for  the 
smaller  price."' 

Citing  the  authority  of  Gray,  Russell  R.  Menard  echoes  the 
same  sentiments: 

During  periods  of  high  tobacco  prices,  planters  may 
have  tried  to  boost  production  by  purchasing  servants 
in  hope  of  making  quick  profits;  when  tobacco  prices 
were  low  planters  perhaps  avoided  investments  that 
demanded  immediate  returns.  This  is  an  attractive 
argument,  but  it  does  not  fit  the  available  evidence. 
Prices  for  indentured  servants  were  not  consistently 
higher  in  boom  times  than  in  depressions.  Small 
planters,  furthermore,  had  fixed  expenses  and  debts  to 
pay;  when  tobacco  prices  declined  they  felt  pressures 
to  expand  production  in  order  to  maintain  the  income  of 
their  farms.^ 

Darrett  B.  Rutman  and  Anita  H.  Rutman,  in  their  classic 

community  study  of  Middlesex  County,  well  capture  the 

constraints  on  production  decisions: 

The  farmer  could  not  readily  respond  to  lower  prices  by 
shifting  to  other  crops.  Even  at  a  low  price,  tobacco 
retained  an  assured  market  of  sorts.  And,  from  the 
1620s  on,  it  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Accounts  might  be  kept  in  English  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  but  men  paid  their  accounts  (even 
their  taxes)  with  pounds  of  tobacco.  Equally  to  the 
point,  tobacco  cultivation  itself  dissuaded  the  farmer 
from  attempting  crops  that  could  not  be  grown  as 
simply,  that  is,  that  could  not  fit  his  hill  and  hoe 
system.  Wheat,  for  example,  would  have  required  an 
investment  of  money  in  a  plow  and  oxen  and  an 
investment  of  time  in  intensive  and  extensive  clearing 
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and  soil  preparation,  money  and  time  that  could  be 
spent  with  greater  surety  of  at  least  some  profit  on 
tobacco.  After  all,  the  Chesapeake  farmer  knew  that  he 
need  simply  semiclear  a  few  more  acres  and  find  another 
laborer  and  hoe  in  order  to  increase  the  productivity 
(and  profitability)  of  his  farm.^ 

Robert  Brenner  in  his  recent  book  similarly  concludes: 

Despite  their  recognition  as  a  body  of  the  need  for 
economic  diversification,  the  planters  as  individuals 
generally  tried  to  overcome  their  financial 
difficulties  simply  by  increasing  their  tobacco  output. 
This  naturally  led  to  crises  of  overproduction,  further 
falls  in  prices,  and  ever-deepening  debt.^ 

Nevertheless,  most  historians  have  not  been  content  to 
settle  on  a  "push"  interpretation  of  early  Chesapeake  eco- 
nomic-demographic development,  favoring  a  more  balanced  if 
more  ambiguous  "push-pull"  or  "boom-bust"  interpretation 
stressing  both  necessity  and  opportunity,  with  some  empha- 
sizing more  bust  and  others  more  boom.  Gray  himself  at  times 
stresses  boom  effects,  like  the  good  prices  before  the  War 
of  Spanish  Succession  that  stimulated  tobacco  production.^ 
John  Rainbolt,  finding  evidence  that  planters  expanded 
production  in  response  to  falling  prices,  pithily  notes 
that,  "ironically,  the  private  economic  behavior  of  the 
great  planters  exacerbated  the  economic  condition  their 
public  policy  sought  to  resolve."  But  Rainbolt  also  argues 
that  with  a  slight  increase  in  tobacco  prices  after  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  "the  modest  improvement  only  encouraged  over- 
production in  subsequent  years."® 

Following  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  recent  studies  have 
highlighted  the  central  role  of  booms  rather  than  busts. 
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Morgan  brought  to  the  fore  the  whole  idea  of  a  boom-driven 
economy  based  on  his  analogy  of  Virginia  in  the  1620s  to  a 
mining  camp  caught  up  in  gold  fever.  Menard,  John  J. 
McCusker,  Paul  G.  E.  Clemens,  Gloria  L.  Main,  and  Allan 
Kulikoff,  under  the  aegis  of  "staples"  theory--with  its 
emphasis  on  the  export-led  nature  of  colonial  economic- 
demographic  development--have  highlighted  a  cyclical  pattern 
of  booms  and  busts  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  with 
each  boom  advancing  development  in  a  ratchet-like  fash- 
ion. 

Yet  these  historians  continue  to  hypothesize  the 
stimulating  role  played  by  busts  in  promoting  behavior  that 
unfortunately  would  be  difficult  to  test  rigorously  because 
of  a  lack  of  data.  For  example,  while  highlighting  the 
avarice  unleashed  by  "The  First  American  Boom, "  Morgan-- 
commenting  on  George  Sandys 's  observation  in  1623  that 
"'Captain  [Ralph]  Hamor  is  miserablie  poore  and  necessitie 
will  inforce  him  to  shiftes ' "--observes  that  "the  shifts  to 
which  he  [Hamor]  resorted  included  trading  with  the  Indians 
and  selling  English  goods  at  prices  that  brought  accusations 
of  extortion. "^^  Main,  in  her  synthesis  of  recent  litera- 
ture on  the  colonial  Chesapeake,  while  in  general  main- 
taining a  boom  interpretation,  nevertheless  paints  a  highly 
complex  picture  of  planter  behavior.  ^^  She  highlights  the 
planters'  "adaptation  under  fire,"  the  role  of  cost-price 
squeezes  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  which  forced 
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planters  to  attempt  to  reduce  debt,  cut  back  on  imports, 
import  substitutes,  diversify  their  crops,  undertake  new 
enterprises,  and  in  general  seek  new  sources  of  income  to 
purchase  necessities.^^  Other  scholars  have  linked  tobacco 
busts  to  the  shift  from  white  indentured  servitude  to  black 
slavery,  agricultural  reform,  out-migration,  delayed  mar- 
riage, and  the  search  for  more  efficient  production  and 
transportation  techniques.^* 

Many  boom  scholars  have  given  busts  an  important  role 
in  increased  tobacco  production  as  well,  noting  that  while 
rising  tobacco  prices  led  to  extensive  development  through 
increased  acquisition  of  labor  and  land,  falling  tobacco 
prices  led  to  intensive  development  through  increased  effort 
(at  least  in  the  short  run)  and  improvements  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  tobacco  culture .^^  At  the  very  least,  these  scholars 
suggest  that  falling  tobacco  prices  led  to  no  decrease  in 
tobacco  production.  Thus  McCusker  and  Menard,  while  high- 
lighting the  role  of  booms  in  their  major  synthesis  of  the 
literature  on  colonial  economic-demographic  development, 
reject  the  argument  that  lower  tobacco  prices  led  to  with- 
drawal from  the  market,  noting  that  "low  prices  for  tobacco, 
for  example,  stimulated  efforts  to  improve  productivity  and 
may  have  accounted  for  some  of  the  sharp  increase  in  output 
per  worker  that  occurred  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. "^^  Clemens  argues  that  through  the  early 
1680s  "the  price  of  tobacco  remained  strong  enough  to  drive 
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up  the  level  of  production, "  but,  in  the  same  paragraph 
notes  that,  "as  prices  continued  to  fall,  the  pressure  to 
increase  farm  production  and  maintain  profit  levels  intensi- 
fied. "^^  For  some  planters,  concludes  Main, 

no  real  alternative  to  planting  existed.  They  needed 
the  income  to  pay  their  debts  and  to  hang  on  for 
another  year.  The  response  of  people  in  this  position 
was  to  increase  their  effort,  that  is,  to  raise  more  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  income. 

Kulikoff  provides  the  baldest  statement  of  this  view  that 

Chesapeake  planters  expanded  production  through  good  times 

and  bad,  pushed  during  busts  and  pulled  during  booms: 

Increasing  Continental  demand  for  tobacco  led  Chesa- 
peake planters  to  overproduce,  and  these  surpluses 
magnified  the  impact  of  depressions.  Each  downturn  in 
tobacco  prices  triggered  a  similar  sequence  of  events. 
When  prices  began  to  decline,  planters  responded  by 
attempting  to  increase  their  tobacco  output.  Continued 
production  led  to  even  lower  prices,  and  economic 
decline  accelerated.  Marginal  producers,  unable  to 
cover  their  costs,  dropped  out  of  the  market,  and  total 
exports  stagnated.  After  several  years  of  level  ex- 
ports, short-term  European  demand  for  tobacco  usually 
improved.  Prices  therefore  began  to  rise,  and  planters 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  grow  tobacco.  The  stage  was 
set  for  another  depression  and  a  repetition  of  the 
entire  economic  cycle. ^^ 

The  strongest  behavioral  challenge  to  this  boom-bust 
interpretation  among  Chesapeake  scholars  has  come  from  the 
Rutmans  and  their  student  Charles  Wetherell.  Closely  iden- 
tified with  the  "Malthusian-f rentier"  interpretation  of 
early  American  economic-demographic  development--which 
stresses  the  central  importance  of  autonomous  demographic 
forces  rather  than  staple  exports--this  school  of  thought 
emphasizes  the  inelastic  response  of  planters  to  changing 
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tobacco  prices.  They  attribute  the  inelasticity  variously  to 
planters  constantly  maximizing  tobacco  production  in  order 
to  survive  in  the  New  World  wilderness,  to  provide  for  the 
next  generation,  simply  because  the  opportunity  exists,  and/ 
or  as  a  traditional  strategy  that  planters  maintain  despite 
the  vagaries  of  the  market  because  there  were  simply  no 
seemingly  more  profitable  alternatives  without  undertaking 
great  risk  and  uncertainty. ^°  Although  resting  solidly 
within  the  modernist  perspective,  this  view  nevertheless 
shares  much  in  common  with  the  traditionalist  interpretation 
that  highlights  maximization  as  a  response  to  the  environ- 
mental challenge  of  the  New  World  wilderness  (although  tra- 
ditionalists stress  the  ultimate  goal  of  gentility  rather 
than  the  goals  of  survival  and  opportunity).^^  This  inter- 
pretation also  echoes  older  arguments  that  suggest  inelastic 
maximizing  behavior:  comments  like  that  of  Bruce,  Gray,  and 
others  that  planters  continually  overproduced  regardless  of 
the  price  of  tobacco  out  of  habit,  lack  of  foresight,  or 
institutional  constraints;^^  the  argument  of  Avery  0.  Cra- 
ven, that  for  a  hundred  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Navigation  Acts,  with  only  occasional  breaks  of  a  few  years 
duration,  a  depression  led  to  an  insatiable  demand  for  land 
placing  planters  "under  constant  pressure  for  [earning  the] 
largest  returns  from  his  soils"  regardless  of  changes  in 
demand;  ^^  and  the  hypothesis  of  James  Curtis  Ballagh,  Rich- 
ard B.  Morris,  Wesley  Frank  Craven,  and  others  that  the  goal 
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of  planters  was  to  acquire  as  much  land  and  labor  as  they 
could  regardless  of  tobacco  prices. '^^ 

A  Curious  Blindspot 

One  should  not,  however,  overplay  the  differences 
between  these  views  on  the  elasticity  of  planter  behavior. 
The  main  argument  between  the  staples  and  Malthusian- 
frontier  interpretations  seems  to  involve  the  way  they 
picture  planters  responding  to  rising  tobacco  prices. 
Nominally  one  school  believes  rising  tobacco  prices  had 
little  influence  since  the  planters  were  already  maximizing 
production,  while  the  other  school  believes  rising  prices 
led  to  expansion  of  the  tobacco  economy.  But,  from  the  view 
of  the  necessity  consensus,  what  seems  more  important  is 
what  the  two  schools  share  in  common:  the  categorical 
rejection  of  the  idea  that  planters  may  have  responded  to 
rising  tobacco  prices  through  contraction  of  the  tobacco 
economy,  an  idea  suggested  by  contemporary  English  political 
economists  and  confirmed  by  statistical  analysis. 

The  statistical  evidence  on  tobacco  productivity, 
demand  for  labor,  and  new  land  acquisition  provides  some 
support  for  both  the  staples  and  Malthusian- frontier  inter- 
pretations. The  elastic  nature  of  supply  and  demand  to 
changing  tobacco  prices  (albeit  negative  rather  than  posi- 
tive elasticity)  supports  the  staples  view  that  booms  and 
busts  in  staples  exports  were  central  to  the  way  planters 
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made  production  and  investment  decisions.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  challenge  the  entire  Turnerian  influence  in 
the  modernist  interpretation,  downplaying  the  uniqueness  of 
the  New  World  environment  and  refocusing  on  the  competitive 
world  market  for  commodities,  labor,  and  shipping  of  which 
the  New  World  was  like  any  other  fringe  part.^^  Neverthe- 
less, the  evidence  also  supports  the  Rutmans '  view  that 
planters  were  highly  sensitive  to  risk  and  uncertainty.  They 
hardly  responded  like  stockjobbers  to  rapid  fluctuations  in 
prices;  rather  they  incorporated  new  price  information  into 
their  decisions  based  more  on  average  and  minimum  prices 
over  the  last  few  years. 

Yet  contrary  to  both  the  dominant  staples  view  that 
suggests  planters  responded  to  higher  tobacco  prices  by 
increasing  tobacco  productivity  and  demand  for  the  two  chief 
factors  of  production--land  and  labor--ais  well  as  contrary 
to  the  minority  view  that  suggests  planters  produced  as  much 
as  they  could  all  the  time  regardless  of  the  price  of  tobac- 
co, the  statistical  evidence  shows  that  planters  responded 
to  higher  tobacco  prices  by  decreasing  their  productivity 
and  demand  for  land  and  labor.  Only  in  periods  of  necessity 
and  falling  tobacco  prices  did  they  increase  productivity 
and  their  demand  for  land  and  labor. 

Both  the  staples  and  Malthusian-frontier  approaches 
agree  that  early  Americans  were  industrious,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  maximize  income.  No 
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historian  seriously  contends  that  planters  and  their  slaves 
and  servants  worked  constantly  night  and  day,  forgoing  rest 
and  sleep.  Indeed  historians  even  acknowledge  some  room  for 
leisure  on  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake  frontier,  al- 
though they  would  argue  that  Virginians  and  Marylanders  only 
took  their  leisure  when  their  was  no  perceived  opportunity 
for  further  profit,  which  in  general  meant  that  industry  was 
constrained  by  the  agricultural  cycle  or  market  opportuni- 
ty.^^ The  frameworks  really  differ  only  on  the  strategy  they 
believe  early  Americans  adopted  to  maximize  income,  beliefs 
that  depend  on  assumptions  about  attitudes  toward  risk  and 
uncertainty  and  the  nature  of  perceived  constraints.^''  While 
both  schools  find  no  inconsistency  between  presumptions  of 
industrious  planters  and  the  idea  that  falling  prices 
spurred  even  greater  levels  of  industry,  they  have  to  reject 
outright  the  notion  that  planters  might  have  reduced 
industry  in  response  to  a  return  to  relative  prosperity. 
Thus,  while  historians  implicitly  acknowledge  the  half  of 
the  necessity  consensus  that  proposes  that  falling  earned 
incomes  led  to  an  increase  in  efforts  to  earn  income,  they 
find  no  room  for  the  obverse  that  proposes  that  rising 
earned  incomes  led  to  a  reduction  in  efforts  to  earn 
income .  ^^ 

Much  of  the  presumed  irreversibility  arises  because 
historians  do  not  associate  the  types  of  effort  that  neces- 
sity might  promote  with  the  menial  labor  which  made  up  the 
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great  bulk  of  the  effort  extended  in  tobacco  culture  (or 
farming  in  general ) .  Thus  historians  do  not  picture  planters 
and  servants  as  undertaking  greater  and  greater  levels  of 
physical  effort  to  produce  larger  crops  of  tobacco  until 
some  point  of  physical  exhaustion  is  reached.  Rather,  they 
associate  effort  with  the  type  of  progressive,  experimental 
mental  effort  (necessity  as  the  mother  of  invention,  not 
industry)  which  leads  to  permanent  advances  in  technological 
or  organizational  efficiency  in  tobacco  culture,  while 
regular  daily  levels  of  physical  and  mental  effort  remain 
fairly  constant. ^^  Indeed,  staples  theorists  believe  their 
model  works  best--in  other  words,  tobacco  production  and 
prices  were  most  strongly  and  positively  correlated--in  the 
late  seventeenth  century  when  there  were  few  increases  in 
productivity  and  efficiency  left  to  achieve.  ^°  But  this  is 
the  very  period  in  which  we  found  the  correlation  between 
tobacco  production  and  prices  to  be  strongly  negatively 
correlated. 

Such  interpretations  suggest  a  curious  blindspot  in  all 
modern  schools  of  thought:  a  failure  to  take  seriously  any 
evidence  that  might  suggest  that  early  Americans  might  have 
responded  to  increases  in  opportunity  in  a  "perverse"  man- 
ner. Fundamentally,  none  of  these  frameworks  offers  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  planter  values  or  behavior  because 
none,  underlining  a  paradigmatic  bias  in  early  American 
historiography  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  New  World 
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environment  and/or  the  Anglo-American  character,  is  prepared 
to  deal  seriously  with  the  prevalence  of  "indolence"  in 
early  America. ^^  This  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  reaction  of 
historians  to  contemporary  observers  of  the  American 
frontier  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries 
who  have  with  the  same  broad  strokes  ubiquitously  condemned 
both  the  avarice  and  the  indolence  of  early  Americans,  thus 
projecting  competing  images  of  the  frontier  as  a  Hobbesian 
state  of  nature  and  a  Lubberland.  ^^  Historians  have  simply 
never  known  what  to  do  with  these  comments  about  lazy  Ameri- 
cans and  Lubberland.  In  order  to  resolve  this  rhetoric  of 
indolence  with  assumptions  of  maximizing  behavior,  histor- 
ians have  ignored  the  rhetoric,  downplayed  indolence  as 
atypical  behavior  like  Barrett  B.  Rutman  or  Ray  Allen  Bil- 
lington,  problematically  attempted  to  reinterpret  complaints 
about  indolence  as  evidence  of  avarice  like  David  Bertelson 
and  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  associated  the  ubiquity  of  such  com- 
plaints as  evidence  of  a  lack  of  opportunity  like  Bertelson 
and  James  A.  Henretta,  or  tried  to  find  some  other  convolu- 
ted psychological  explanation  for  why  an  industrious  people 
would  falsely  think  of  themselves  as  lazy,  like  Kenneth  S. 
Lynn  or  Carole  Shammas.^^  But  any  attempt  to  understand  the 
values  and  behavior  of  either  seventeenth-century  Virginians 
or  early  Americans  in  general  will  have  to  do  much  better 
than  treat  indolence  as  an  aberration  to  be  explained 
away.^"* 
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This  curious  blindspot  in  recognizing  the  reversible 
nature  of  necessity  certainly  does  not  arise  from  the 
failure  of  historians  to  recognize  reversible  behavior  in 
general.  For  example,  many  scholars  over  the  years  have 
emphasized  the  increased  level  of  diversification,  domestic 
manufactures,  and  general  self-sufficiency  that  arose  during 
tobacco  busts,  only  to  fall  off  during  booms.  As  U.  B.  Phil- 
lips commented,  "the  planters  complained  of  miscarriages  and 
misfits,  of  poor  quality  and  high  charges,  but  they  got  a 
habit  of  homespun  recourse  only  when  hard  times  impelled 
it."^^  But  such  reversals  imply  nothing  about  overall  levels 
of  industry  and  are  quite  consistent  with  either  seven- 
teenth-century poverty  or  indolence  rhetoric,  and  modern 
historians  would  suggest  such  reversals  rest  not  on  laziness 
but  simply  that  planters  were  a  little  short-sighted  in 
responding  too  readily  to  short-run  relative  price  shifts. ^^ 
The  bias  is  well  reflected  in  the  interpretation  of  many 
seemingly  ambiguous  behaviors--such  as  the  agricultural 
regression  from  English  standards  (persistence  of  primitive 
slash-and-burn  agriculture,  the  lack  of  a  plow,  lack  of 
agricultural  reform),  the  concentration  on  tobacco  to  the 
exclusion  of  corn  in  the  early  years  and  other  commodities 
in  later  years,  and  dispersed  settlement  and  the  lack  of 
town  development.  On  such  behaviors,  open  to  push  as  well  as 
pull  interpretations,  historians  come  down  universally  on 
the  side  of  pull. 
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The  Rutmans  well  capture  the  two  opposing  ways  we  could 

interpret  such  ambiguous  behaviors: 

In  one  sense,  the  tobacco  cultivation  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  crude,  even  slovenly,  a  stark  contrast  to  the 
cross-plowing,  harrowing,  and  ditching  of  English 
agriculture--the  elaborate  working  of  the  soil  of  an 
increasingly  intensive  farming  system.  In  another 
sense,  however,  it  was  a  model  of  efficiency,  of  the 
principle  of  the  least  effort  applied  to  gain  the 
greatest  profit.  There  was  no  need  for  elaboration 
when,  with  no  more  equipment  than  a  hoe,  a  single 
laborer  could  set  and  tend  two  to  three  acres  of 
semicleared  land,  between  six  and  ten  thousand  plants, 
making  a  crop  of  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  cured 
and  packed  in  a  good  year,  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  a 
bad  one,  roughly  three  to  six  pounds  sterling  at 
Virginia's  mid-century  price. ^ 

The  question  is  which  sense  is  more  accurate:  laziness  or 
efficiency?  And  even  if  one  adopts  the  efficiency  model,  is 
the  planter  motivated  more  by  least  effort  or  greatest 
profit?  For  a  leisure  preference  is  nothing  more  than  the 
backward-sloping  supply  of  effort  which  we  found  at  the 
heart  of  the  necessity  model.  Yet  no  historian  who  analyzes 
such  behaviors  seriously  entertains  laziness  or  even  a  lei- 
sure preference  as  an  explanation  when  an  entrepreneurial 
interpretation  will  do  just  as  well.^^ 

This  entrepreneurial  bias  also  underlies  the  general 
consensus  among  historians  of  the  dominance  in  seventeenth- 
century  Virginia  of  a  Spartan,  ascetic  attitude  toward  con- 
sumption, presuming  that  planters  survived  on  the  barest 
necessaries  and  rolled  back  any  remaining  profits  into 
capital  accumulation  or  the  purchase  of  additional  factors 
of  production. ^^  While  perhaps  consistent  with  evidence  from 
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probate  records  which  reveal  very  limited  amounts  of 
consumer  "durables, "  this  view  ignores  much  contemporary 
evidence  on  the  importation  of  "non-durables" --what  con- 
temporaries called  "unnecessary  commodities"  or  "luxuries" 
as  well  as  "necessaries"  like  distilled  grain  spirits,  wine, 
rum,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  "strong  waters" --that  an 
older  generation  of  historians  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
highlighted  as  quite  typical  of  Englishmen  and  which  took  up 
much  of  planter  income. '*°   One  can  easily  accept  the  impor- 
tance of  real  changes  in  durable  consumption  in  the 
eighteenth  century  highlighted  by  Gloria  L.  Main,  Lois  Green 
Carr,  Lorena  S.  Walsh,  and  others,  without  the  dubious 
presumption  of  an  earlier  Spartan  asceticism.'*^ 

Beyond  the  Chesapeake 

All  of  which  raises  the  question  why  this  bias  so 
pervades  early  American  historiography.  How  can  an  idea  like 
necessity  that  was  so  prominent  and  explains  so  much  find  so 
little  room  in  our  intellectual  baggage?  Certainly  part  of 
the  problem  can  be  written  off  as  American  exceptional- 
ism.*^  If  one  does  not  want  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  colo- 
nial promotional  literature  and  the  poverty  rhetoric  of 
seventeenth-century  Virginians  with  its  miraculous  transfor- 
mation of  lazy  Englishmen  into  industrious  planters,  one  can 
certainly  trace  this  exceptionalism  to  the  nationalistic 
rhetoric  of  the  post-revolutionary  era.  In  particular  the 
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idea  that  the  American  character  was  shaped  by  the  pull  of 
abundant  Western  land  was  an  idea  echoed  by  Franklin, 
Crevecoeur,  Jefferson,  Tocqueville,  Emerson,  Lincoln, 
Whitman,  and  hundreds  of  other  early  American  thinkers.''^ 
For  Crevecoeur,  in  America  "the  power  of  transplantation"  to 
a  land  of  freedom  and  freeholds  led  to  a  "great  metamorpho- 
sis" creating  "a  new  race  of  men"  who  act  upon  "new  princi- 
ples." "From  involuntary  idleness,  servile  dependence,  penu- 
ry, and  useless  labour,  he  has  passed  to  toils  of  a  very 
different  nature,  rewarded  by  ample  subsistence.  This  is  an 
American."'*'*   Increasingly  after  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Puritan  rhetoric  with  its  emphasis  on  the  stimulating 
effect  of  adversity  gave  way  to  " Jef f ersonian"  and  "Jackson- 
ian"  rhetoric  highlighting  the  role  of  opportunity  and  abun- 
dance in  keeping  Americans  from  sinking  into  a  state  of 
indolence. ^^  By  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  belief  that 
the  American  yeoman  was  "a  different  creature  altogether" 
from  the  European  peasant  had  come  to  dominate  American 
thought.'*^  The  American  was  by  definition  industrious, 
whether  pushed  by  the  duty  of  taming  a  frontier,  the 
irrepressible  competition  of  fellow  Americans,  and  a  Protes- 
tant work  ethic;  or  pulled  by  freedom,  opportunity,  and 
abundance.  These  ideas,  as  Henry  Nash  Smith  well  notes,  re- 
ceived their  "classic  statement"  in  Turner's  frontier  the- 
sis with  its  blending  of  Hobbesian-cum-Darwinian  and  Judeo- 
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Christian  elements  that  has  colored  so  much  of  twentieth- 
century  historiography.^'' 

Beyond  the  Turnerian  myth,  early  American  historians  of 
all  stripes  look  back  to  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  eras 
for  the  original  American  character  as  support  for  or  alter- 
native to  their  understanding  of  the  present  American  char- 
acter, but  for  none  of  the  historians  could  anything  which 
reeks  of  irrational  laziness  be  given  any  role  in  defining 
either  the  original  or  present  character.  Presuming  a  per- 
verse indolence  in  the  colonial  Chesapeake  ill  serves  all  of 
the  reigning  interpretations  of  early  American  behavior, 
whether  Bruce ' s  entrepreneurial  English  gentlemen  as  proto- 
typical New  South  industrialists,  Wertenbaker ' s  greedy 
Yankees,  Miller's  Puritans,  or  more  recent  interpretations 
stressing  the  traditional  or  modern  nature  of  early  American 
behavior.  For  modernists,  for  whom  the  Chesapeake  planters 
have  always  served  as  solid  proof  of  the  modern  profit-  and 
market-oriented  nature  of  early  Americans,  clearly  anything 
which  smacks  of  traditional  peasant  behavior  proves  anath- 
ema.  Traditionalists,  who  believe  in  the  prevalence  of  a 
"moral  economy"  in  early  America  deny,  like  E.  P.  Thompson, 
the  relevance  of  an  ahistorical  concept  like  the  backward- 
sloping  supply  curve  of  labor  to  people  who  were  concerned 
only  with  use  values. ''^  For  their  part,  as  C.  Vann  Woodward 
notes,  traditionalists  who  celebrate  the  leisure  ethic  among 
wealthy  eighteenth-century  and  antebellum  planters,  just  as 
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readily  defend  the  planters  against  charges  of  laziness  and 
would  scarcely  consider  defending  the  applicability  of  a 
leisure  ethic  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  no  one  had 
sufficient  wealth  to  achieve  gentility.  ^° 

But  clearly  American  exceptionalism  cannot  be  the  sole 
explanation  for  this  blindspot  since  historians  are  not 
averse  to  challenging  American  exceptionalism--like  tradi- 
tionalists and  modernists  who  stress  cultural  continuity 
with  England--or  to  questioning  the  morality  of  early  Ameri- 
cans--such  as  their  avaricious  relations  with  Native  Ameri- 
cans, African  slaves,  and  the  lower  classes  in  general.  All 
of  the  major  shifts  in  American  historiography  identified  by 
historians--from  Whig  to  Progressive  to  counter-Progressive 
to  neo-Progressive--to  some  degree  have  challenged  some  as- 
pect of  the  American  exceptionalism  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion of  historians.  Much  leading  historiography  of  late  has 
sought  to  place  the  American  experience  within  the  great 
European  debates  over  "the  transition  to  capitalism"  and  the 
rise  of  liberalism,  well  challenging  the  Hartzian  liberal 
consensus  that  America  was  born  modern,  although  in  the  lack 
of  clarity  over  "the  transition  from  what"  to  capitalism 
American  exceptionalism  continues  to  rear  its  head  because 
few  have  been  willing  to  argue  for  a  case  of  pure  feudalism 
or  medieval  peasantry  in  America.  ^■'' 

But,  more  importantly,  whether  defending  or  abandoning 
American  exceptionalism,  none  of  these  historians  has  been 
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able  to  escape  an  even  more  potent  force:  Western  exception- 
alism.^^  Thus  recent  discoveries  of  the  pervasiveness  of 
ideas  akin  to  "classical  republicanism"  in  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  into  the  twentieth  centuries  have  simply 
complicated  the  exact  timing  of  the  rise  of  American-cum- 
Western  exceptionalism,  not  the  "fact"  of  that  exceptional- 
ism. 

More  specifically,  the  main  reason  for  the  persistent 
failure  of  historians  to  understand  planter  behavior  is 
rooted  in  the  same  dichotomous  traditional  and  modern  ideal 
types  that  proves  so  unhelpful  when  trying  to  understand  the 
mind  of  these  Virginians.  Indeed  a  misplaced  faith  in  pit- 
ting evidence  of  mind  and  behavior  from  a  certain  place  and 
time  against  dichotomous  ideal  types--traditional  and 
modern--which  have  become  blandly  accepted  as  real  types 
through  repeated  use  is  the  fundamental  flaw  in  Chesapeake 
historiography  from  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  to  the  present. 
Whether  one  seeks  to  set  apart  early  American  behavior  from 
traditional  English  behavior  or  compare  favorably  early 
American  behavior  with  bourgeois  English  behavior,  early 
American  historians  are  making  unexamined  assumptions  about 
English  behavior.  Similarly  whether  one  seeks  to  compare  or 
contrast  early  American  behavior  with  the  behavior  of  modern 
farmers  or  businessmen,  early  American  historians  are  making 
unexamined  assumptions  about  modern  behavior.  When  combined 
with  a  priori  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  environmental 
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forces  (frontier,  world  market),  such  ideal  types  go  far  to 
explaining  prevailing  interpretations  of  mind  and  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  8 
NECESSITY,  EXCEPTIONALISM,  AND  HUMAN  NATURE 

Behavior  based  on  reversible  necessity  within  the 
prevailing  paradigm  among  historians  and  other  social 
scientists  has  been  and  is  still  considered  unquestionably 
traditional,  whether  one  associates  traditional  behavior 
with  a  moral  economy  or  slavery  to  custom  and  habit.  Econo- 
mists even  go  so  far  as  to  label  such  behavior  "perverse."^ 
On  the  other  hand,  economists  and  historians  alike  have  no 
trouble  accepting  as  totally  normal  the  half  of  the  necessi- 
ty consensus  akin  to  discussions  of  modern  corporate  re- 
sponses of  intensified  search  for  greater  efficiency  when 
faced  with  cost-price  squeezes,  recognizing  that  when  capi- 
tal is  fixed  and  there  is  no  more  profitable  investment 
alternative,  even  modern  corporations  have  little  choice  but 
to  expand  production  in  the  face  of  falling  profits  in  order 
to  survive.  But  the  unacknowledged  assumption  is  that  when 
the  economic  picture  improves  these  same  corporations  do  not 
then  rest  on  their  laurels  but  continue  to  expand,  so  in 
effect  they  are  expanding  all  the  time--much  as  historians 
presume  Chesapeake  planters  did.^ 

Based  on  such  an  interpretation  of  traditional  and 
modern  behavior  and  the  statistical  behavioral  evidence,  one 
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might  well  conclude  that  the  traditionalists — although  they 
have  misconstrued  much  about  the  mind,  behavior,  and  envi- 
ronment of  the  early  Virginians--have  got  the  better  of  the 
argument;  in  short,  that  Virginians  were  far  more  tradi- 
tional than  modern.  But  the  complexity  of  the  analysis  of 
ideal  and  operative  values  should  suggest  that  we  should  not 
rely  too  greatly  on  simplistic  traditional-modern  divisions. 
Clearly,  in  order  to  understand  how  the  behavior  of  Chesa- 
peake planters  compares  to  the  presumed  behavior  of  contem- 
porary Englishmen  or  modern  Americans,  we  need  to  examine 
the  behavior  of  these  Englishmen  and  Americans.  And  when  one 
does  so,  one  finds  frankly  no  evidence  to  support  a  tradi- 
tional-modern or  perverse-normal  division  based  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  supply  of  effort. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  contrary  between  contempor- 
aneous behavior  in  England  and  Virginia.  English  economic 
historians  have,  based  on  solid  empirical  digging,  moved  far 
toward  acceptance  of  a  necessity  framework  in  recent  inter- 
pretations of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  English 
economic  history  and  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Most  scholars  conclude,  along  with  Edgar  S.  Furniss, 
that  English  laborers  in  the  pre-industrial  era  responded 
perversely  to  changes  in  real  wages. ^  Although  verification 
remains  difficult  due  to  lack  of  aggregate  quantitative 
data,  empirical  studies  of  particular  industries  and  regions 
reveal  a  strong  negative  correlation  between  real  wages  and 
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hours  of  labor  per  year.*  Many  studies  have  confirmed  as 
well  a  positive  elasticity  of  consumption- -for  foodstuffs 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  beer,  gin,  and  tobacco--sug- 
gesting  that  the  target-income  hypothesis  was  not  typical  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.^ 

Whereas  early  English  political  economists  only  reluc- 
tantly extended  the  necessity  framework  to  the  landed  class, 
twentieth-century  scholars  have  made  the  impact  of  necessity 
on  farmers  and  landlords  the  cornerstone  of  their  interpre- 
tation of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  economic 
development.  R.  H.  Tawney  stresses  the  pressure  of  inflation 
as  the  prime  cause  for  the  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth- 
century  enclosure  movement,  the  shift  to  sheep-farming, 
improved  estate  management,  and  industrial  activities. 
According  to  Lawrence  Stone,  "landlords  now  had  to  run, 
simply  in  order  to  stand  still."  Enclosure,  consolidation, 
and  engrossment  continued  into  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  century  as  a  response  to  the  pressure  of 
falling  grain  prices.^  Later  scholars  have  found  quite 
widespread  examples  of  Arthur  Young's  Norfolk  landed  class 
undertaking  extensive  agricultural  improvements  during  the 
agricultural  "bust"  of  the  1730s  and  1740s,  only  to  rest 
"upon  their  laurels"  during  the  agricultural  "boom"  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  Farmers  responded  "perversely"  to 
the  lower  grain  prices  following  the  Restoration  by  in- 
creasing grain  production,  thus  outrunning  demand  and  pro- 
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moting  even  lower  grain  prices.  Squeezed  between  "fixed, 
inescapable  costs",  the  "stickiness"  of  other  costs,  and 
falling  prices  for  grain  in  a  pre-industrial  society  with 
"comparatively  few  attractive  alternative  occupations, " 
limited  technological  and  organizational  alternatives,  and 
the  relative  immobility  of  labor  and  capital,  farmers  were 
forced  by  necessity  to  expand  and/or  intensify  production  to 
protect  their  incomes.^  Other  historians  have  seconded  the 
interpretation  of  Houghton,  Defoe,  and  Martyn  of  a  late 
seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  "Projecting  Age," 
stressing  that  manufacturers,  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
(especially  due  to  the  relative  shortage  of  labor  and  thus 
high  wages),  adopted  technological  and  organizational  inno- 
vation.® 

What  has  become  known  as  the  "John- Jones  synthesis"  of 
the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  acknowledging  the 
seminal  work  of  Arthur  H,  John  and  Eric  L.  Jones,  incorpo- 
rates all  these  major  findings,  stressing  the  central  role 
of  cost-price  squeezes  in  driving  the  economy  which  led  to 
lower  food  and  commodity  prices  and  rising  real  incomes  for 
the  masses,  all  sparking  an  eighteenth-century  consumer  rev- 
olution. This  synthesis  represents  the  dominant  interpreta- 
tion of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  English  economic 
development,  readily  reflected  in  recent  historical  over- 
views.' 
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A  Universal  Backward-Sloping  Supply  of  Labor? 

If  we  interpret  the  failure  of  Englishmen  in  both  Eng- 
land and  America  to  fit  our  expectations  of  modern  economic 
behavior  to  mean  that  the  transition  to  capitalism  or  the 
modern  era  occurred  sometime  after  the  seventeenth  or  eight- 
eenth century,  then  we  could  not  be  more  wrong.  Many  schol- 
ars have  made  us  aware  of  the  similarity  between  comments 
about  the  laboring  poor  in  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  England  and  observations  about  European  and  non- 
European  peasants  and  the  working  class  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  ^°  Yet,  far  less  known  and  far  more 
important  to  the  development  of  any  necessity  synthesis,  is 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  distinguished  economists--based  on 
introspection,  casual  observation,  or  early  statistical 
studies--have  recognized  the  universality  of  the  backward- 
sloping  supply  curve  of  labor,  including  William  Stanley 
Jevons,  Sydney  Chapman,  Arthur  Pigou,  Don  Lescohier,  Frank 
Knight,  Gustav  Cassel,  Joan  Robinson,  George  Stigler,  Ken- 
neth Boulding,  and  Peter  Wiles. ^^  Following  the  seminal 
statistical  work  of  Paul  Douglas  in  1934,  every  major  study 
of  labor  supply.  Western  or  non-Western,  has  revealed  a 
negative  elasticity.  Indeed,  whether  cross-cultural,  cross- 
class,  cross-sectional,  or  longitudinal,  empirical  analyses 
consistently  reveal  an  elasticity  of  male  labor  supply  in 
the  range  of  -0.1  to  -0.3.^^  In  the  industrial  West  this 
response  took  the  form  of  more  years  of  schooling,  an  older 
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age  of  entry  into  the  labor  force,  a  younger  age  at  retire- 
ment, fewer  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  for  fewer  days  per 
week,  more  holidays  and  longer  vacations,  while  real  wages 
were  steadily  rising. 

Similar  evidence  of  a  negative  elasticity  in  the  supply 
of  effort  has  emerged  in  the  last  twenty  years  from  experi- 
mental and  field  studies  of  modern  American  farmers  and 
Third  World  peasants  alike,  the  insurance  industry,  and 
business  corporations.^^  These  studies  reveal  necessity  to 
be  as  reversible  with  modern  firms  as  we  found  it  to  be  with 
seventeenth-century  Chesapeake  planters,  with  the  modern 
firm  ubiquitously  pervaded  by  "organizational  slack"  and  "X- 
inef ficiency"  which  only  tightens  up  during  recessions, 
promptly  to  return  again  with  prosperity.''"^ 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence  from  supposedly  modern 
countries,  a  student  who  discovered  these  principles  by 
examining  economic  development  in  the  seventeenth-century 
Chesapeake  feels  very  much  like  the  distinguished  develop- 
ment economist  Albert  0.  Hirschman  who,  based  on  his  experi- 
ence in  South  America  in  the  1950s,  sought  to  challenge  neo- 
classical theories  by  devising  a  general  economic  principle 
for  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
that  stressed  the  need  for  special  "pressure  mechanisms, " 
only  to  find  that  other  economists  were  devising  the  same 
principles  for  advanced  countries.  Indeed,  they  had  indepen- 
dently discovered  a  principle  with  "a  far  wider,  perhaps 
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even  universal,  range... a  much  more  generally  valid  approach 
to  the  understanding  of  change  and  growth.  In  other  words,  I 
set  out  to  learn  about  others,  and  in  the  end  learned  about 
ourselves.  "^^ 

Evidence  is  ready  to  hand  to  demonstrate  that  the  ne- 
cessity model  of  economic  and  demographic  behavior  under- 
lying the  work  of  pre-classical  political  economists  is  as 
applicable  today  as  it  was  in  their  time,  and  finds  much 
cross-disciplinary  support  because  it  continues  to  explain 
cross-cultural  behavior  better  than  competing  theories. 
Although  the  terminology  has  changed  radically  over  the 
years,  ranging  from  terms  like  ananke,  chreia,  and  penia  in 
ancient  times  to  "standard/level  of  living, "  "relative 
deprivation,"  "relative  economic  status,"  and  "population 
pressure"  in  modern  times,  the  core  concept  remains  the 
same.  Indeed,  scholars  from  many  different  disciplines  today 
regularly  turn  to  the  popular  aphorism  "necessity  as  the 
mother  of  invention"  as  a  shorthand  way  of  saying  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  what  preclassical  political  economists 
said  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.^^ 

More  importantly,  despite  almost  no  understanding  of 
the  historical  roots  of  the  idea  of  necessity  and  the 
problems  of  working  within  balkanized  disciplines,  a  small 
band  of  social  scientists  has  moved  far  since  the  1960s 
toward  realizing  the  behavioral  synthesis  that  eluded  pre- 
classical political  economists.  Linked  loosely  by  regular 
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reference  to  the  seminal  work  of  Kingsley  Davis,  Ester 
Boserup,  and  the  rediscovered  work  of  Alexander  Chayanov, 
these  social  scientists,  although  from  wide-ranging  disci- 
plines, share  most  strongly  a  common  interest  in  historical 
approaches  to  economic-demographic  development  and  political 
economy  or,  more  broadly,  societal  evolution.  Economists 
Reuven  Brenner,  Richard  A.  Easterlin,  Douglass  C.  North,  and 
Julian  L.  Simon;  sociologists  Dov  Friedlander,  Judah  Matras 
and  Alfred  Sauvy;  geographers  Wilbur  Zelinsky,  David  R. 
Harris,  and  David  B.  Grigg;  political  scientist  James  C. 
Scott;  and  anthropologists  Robert  L.  Carneiro,  Mark  N. 
Cohen,  Donald  E.  Dumond,  Michael  Jochim,  Robert  M.  Netting, 
Joel  S.  Migdal,  Richard  G.  Wilkinson,  and  Eric  Wolf  are  just 
a  few  of  the  more  important  scholars  contributing  to  this 
synthesis. ^^  While  not  all  of  these  scholars  would  extend 
their  conclusions  beyond  their  narrow  field  of  research, 
they  all  locate  the  central  dynamic  of  their  narrative  in 
the  myriad  economic  ( extensif ication,  intensification, 
diversification,  specialization,  innovation,  consumption, 
savings),  demographic  (migration,  fertility,  nuptuality, 
mortality),  and  sociopolitical  (horizontal  and  vertical 
organization,  resource  allocation)  responses  that  indivi- 
duals and  groups  have  made  to  necessity  and  reversed  when 
conditions  improved. ■'^^ 
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The  Trouble  with  Marx 

The  greater  question  we  face  in  seeking  to  explain  the 
failure  of  historians  to  explain  adequately  the  mind  and 
behavior  of  seventeenth-century  Virginians  thus  cannot  be 
simply  ascribed  to  American  exceptionalism  or  limited  to  the 
historical  discipline.  Indeed  the  problem  is  the  greater  one 
of  Western  exceptionalism  spread  throughout  the  social 
sciences.  Twentieth-century  American  exceptionalism  rests 
solidly  upon  a  foundation  of  Western  exceptionalism,  both 
sharing  in  all  of  the  great  "isms"  that  scholars  have  so 
carefully  traced  from  the  eighteenth-century  Enlightenment 
onward--Romanticism,  idealism,  socialism,  utilitarianism, 
progressivism,  evolutionism,  capitalism,  political  and 
economic  liberalism--that  intertwined  in  complex  ways  to 
undermine  so  thoroughly  any  idea  of  the  world  resting  on  a 
common  human  nature  and  necessity. ^^  By  the  late  nineteenth 
century  most  Western  thinkers  conceived  of  themselves  and 
their  world  as  fundamentally  different  from  anything  that 
had  come  before  or  that  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  pre-classical  indolence  model  was  gradually  usurped 
over  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  competing 
progressivist  and  avarice  models.  Progressivists  began  to 
describe  cultural  differences  past  and  present  as  differ- 
ences in  kind-- "traditional"  versus  "modern" --racial-cum- 
cultural  differences  that  sundered  any  belief  in  a  common 
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human  nature,  original,  ultimate,  or  otherwise.  In  line  with 
the  central  beliefs  of  Lamarckian  evolutionism  and  recapitu- 
lation--that  ontogeny  (the  development  of  the  individual) 
follows  phylogeny  (the  evolution  of  the  species ) --tradi- 
tional people  represented  a  lower,  child-like  level  in 
psychic  evolution  of  the  human  species.  Traditional  men  and 
societies  were  custom-bound,  instinct-driven,  lazy,  and  had 
fixed  wants.  Modern  men  and  societies,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  relatively  free  from  custom,  rational,  industrious,  and 
had  infinitely  expansive  wants.  Although  idealists  and 
positivists  alike  would  adopt  a  heavy  racialism  in  explain- 
ing these  changes,  primitivists,  socialists,  and  Utopians 
turned  the  normative  judgment  around  and  celebrated  the 
traditional  Golden  Age  and  the  evils  of  modern  institutions 
unleashed  by  avarice. 

Combining  both  progressivist  and  avarice  models  in  his 
historicization  of  Aristotle's  distinction  between  domestic 
economy  and  chrematistics,  Karl  Marx  added  a  new  ingredient 
to  these  nineteenth-century  developments:  the  idea  of  the 
irrepressible  force  of  capitalism  as  a  perpetua  necessitas, 
a  Darwinian  struggle  that  relentlessly  pushed  men  under  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production,  regardless  of  the  traditional 
or  modern  nature  of  the  individuals.  Many  scholars  have 
noted  how  Marx  chastised  Darwin  for  extending  his  Malthusian 
struggle  model  to  all  of  nature,  ignoring  that  the  model 
only  applied  to  the  capitalist  mode  of  production: 
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It  is  remarkable  how  Darwin  has  discerned  anew  among 
beasts  and  plants  his  English  society  with  its  division 
of  labor,  competition,  elucidation  of  new  markets, 

'discoveries'  and  the  Malthusian  'struggle  for 
existence.'  It  is  Hobbes '  bellum  omnia  contra  omnes 

[war  of  all  against  all],  and  it  reminds  me  of  Hegel's 
Phenomenology,  wherein  bourgeois  society  figures  as  a 

'spiritual  animal  kingdom,'  while  in  Darwin  the  animal 
kingdom  figures  as  bourgeois  society.^" 

Or,  as  he  worded  this  idea  in  Capital :  "Under  free  competi- 
tion, the  immanent  laws  of  capitalist  production  confront 
the  individual  capitalist  as  a  coercive  force  external  to 
him, "^^  "The  division  of  labor  within  society  [becomes]  an  a 
posteriori  necessity  imposed  by  nature,  controlling  the 
unregulated  caprice  of  the  producers. "^^ 

To  this  Max  Weber  added  the  idea  of  a  Protestant  work 
ethic  which  could  achieve  an  equally  effective  if  more 
fragile  push,  enough  to  get  the  whole  process  started.  But 
soon,  for  Weber  as  for  Marx,  capitalism  became  its  own 
driving  force  in  a  Darwinian  struggle: 

The  capitalist  economy  of  the  present  day  is  an  immense 
cosmos  into  which  the  individual  is  born,  and  which 
presents  itself  to  him,  at  least  as  an  individual,  as 
an  unalterable  order  of  things  in  which  he  must  live. 
It  forces  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  he  is  involved 
in  the  system  of  market  relationships,  to  conform  to 
capitalistic  rules  of  action.  The  manufacturer  who  in 
the  long  run  acts  counter  to  these  norms,  will  just  as 
inevitably  be  eliminated  from  the  economic  scene  as  the 
worker  who  cannot  or  will  not  adapt  himself  to  them 
will  be  thrown  into  the  streets  without  a  job.  Thus  the 
capitalism  of  to-day,  which  has  come  to  dominate  eco- 
nomic life,  educates  and  selects  the  economic  subjects 
which  it  needs  through  a  process  of  economic  survival 
of  the  fittest. ^^ 

Weber  noted  that  more  recently  Americans  had  turned  the 

struggle  into  a  "sport"  under  "the  romanticism  of  numbers" 
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concerned  only  with  "purely  quantitative  bigness. "^^  Others, 

like  Thorstein  Veblen,  emphasized  that  with  increasing 

wealth,  capitalism  was  often  perpetuated  by  unleashing  the 

insatiable  modern  demand  for  material  goods  rather  than  the 

drive  for  capital  accumulation.^^  But  whether  brutal 

struggle,  sport,  or  unbridled  materialism,  capitalism 

represented  an  external  coercive  force  compelling 

individuals  to  comply  with  its  maximizing  rules. 

All  of  these  developments  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 

high-wage  theory  in  the  West,  celebrating  both  high  wages 

for  laborers  and  market  competition  for  employers.  For 

progressivists,  the  idea  of  a  backward-sloping  supply  of 

labor  was  relegated  to  traditional  individuals  and  societies 

who  were  usually  assumed  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  the  "target 

income  hypothesis."  Alfred  Marshall,  the  major  shaper  of 

much  of  the  modern  approach  to  microeconomics,  provided  the 

classic  progressivist  statement  of  the  perverse  supply  of 

labor: 

No  universal  law  can  be  laid  down;  but  experience  seems 
to  show  that  the  more  ignorant  and  phlegmatic  of  races 
and  of  individuals,  especially  if  they  live  in  a 
southern  clime,  will  stay  at  their  work  a  shorter  time, 
and  will  exert  themselves  less  while  at  it,  if  the  rate 
of  pay  rises  so  as  to  give  them  their  accustomed 
enjoyments  in  return  for  less  work  than  before.  But 
those  whose  mental  horizon  is  wider,  and  who  have  more 
firmness  and  elasticity  of  character,  will  work  the 
harder  and  the  longer  the  higher  the  rate  of  pay  which 
is  open  to  them;  unless  indeed  they  prefer  to  divert 
their  activities  to  higher  aims  than  work  for  material 

26 

gam. 
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Marshall  was  on  highly  tenuous  empirical  grounds  for  making 
such  a  statement  and  may  have  been  motivated  by  professional 
as  well  as  racialist  reasons.  In  particular,  a  forward- 
sloping  supply  curve  sidestepped  the  difficulties  of  working 
out  the  mathematics  of  simultaneous  backward-sloping  supply 
and  demand  curves  with  no  determinate  intersection.  Stigler 
observes  that  "the  exclusion  of  backward-bending  supply 
curves  is  so  dogmatic  that  one  may  infer  that  Marshall  did 
not  analyse  the  utility  foundations  of  supply, "  an  interpre- 
tation that  other  Marshallian  scholars  second. ^^ 

Nevertheless--whether  idealist,  positivist,  or  materi- 
alist, whether  favoring  a  progressivist  or  avarice  model  of 
societal  evolution--by  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
social  science  disciplines  were  establishing  their  indepen- 
dent status,  a  general  scholarly  consensus  divided  individu- 
als, communities,  and  societies  into  dichotomous  categories 
of  traditional  versus  modern,  pre-capitalist  versus  capital- 
ist, whether  following  Hegel,  Marx,  Maine,  Tonnies,  Simmel, 
Durkheim,  Marshall,  Sombart,  or  Weber,  At  their  birth,  the 
modern  social  sciences  imbibed  this  dichotomy  deeply  and 
maintained  it,  divorced  from  biology  and  with  all  but  the 
most  amenable  forms  of  psychology  kept  at  arm's  length. 

Although  the  racial  element  faded  over  the  course  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  the  paradigm  was  sometimes 
challenged  by  movements  on  the  fringes  of  the  various 
disciplines  that  stressed  traditional  aspects  of  modern 
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society  and  modern  aspects  of  traditional  society,  this 
paradigm  still  reigns.  Stigler  reported  in  1949  that, 
contrary  to  Marshall,  "most  economists  now  believe  that  [the 
negatively-sloped  labor  supply  curve]  is  typical  also  of 
Anglo-Saxons;  in  the  absence  of  such  an  attitude  it  would  be 
difficult  to  rationalize  the  long  decline  in  the  hours  of 
labor, "  but  there  is  little  evidence  in  print  of  such  an 
acceptance  of  perversity  as  normal. ^^  Indeed,  the  by-now 
classic  dichotomies  were  given  their  most  dramatic  treatment 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  under  the  aegis  of  "modernization" 
and  "development  economics."  Later  critics  of  modernization 
theory  have  emphasized  the  persistence  of  traditional 
elements  in  the  modern  era  and  the  inapplicability  of 
historical  models  of  Western  development  to  modern  Third 
World  nations,  but  have  focused  primarily  on  cultural  values 
and  have  not  really  challenged  assumptions  about  economic 
behavior  or  the  nature  of  capitalism. ^^  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  1960s,  the  partial  encroachment  into  most  of  the 
social  science  disciplines  of  neo-classical  economic  and 
evolutionary  biological  models  with  their  assumptions  of 
maximizing  utility  and/or  inclusive  fitness,  while  certainly 
challenging  assumptions  of  "traditional"  economic  behavior, 
have,  if  anything,  reinforced  notions  of  the  perversity  of 
backward-sloping  supply  behavior. 

Thus  we  find  a  highly  similar  combination  of  push  and 
pull  forces  at  the  heart  of  both  American  and  Western  excep- 
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tionalism,  but  all  contribute  to  undermine  the  relevance  of 
the  idea  of  reversible  necessity  in  the  lives  of  modern  man, 
whether  resulting  from  fundamental  changes  in  human  nature 
or  the  transformation  of  the  environment  into  a  condition  of 
perpetua  necessitas.  These  are  clearly  the  same  foundations 
behind  both  the  traditionalist  and  modernist  interpretations 
of  the  mind  and  behavior  of  seventeenth-century  Virginians, 
with  traditionalists  stressing  more  the  environmental  forces 
and  modernists  more  the  transformation  in  character. 

A  Humean  Corrective 

The  discipline  of  history  in  the  United  States  was  born 
in  the  same  atmosphere  of  racial-cum-cultural  determinism 
and  traditional-modern  dichotomization  as  all  the  other 
social  sciences,  whether  the  scholar  worked  within  a  frame- 
work of  cultural  continuity  like  Teutonism  or  American 
exceptionalism  like  Turner's  frontier  thesis;  Beardian 
materialism  or  Whiggish  idealism;  or  history  as  science  or 
history  as  art.^°  While  racial  elements  were  eschewed  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  cultural  determinism--with  the  full 
support  of  important  elements  in  the  the  social  sciences-- 
continued  to  reign  supreme  in  American  historiography 
throughout  the  twentieth  century.  Arguments  like  that 
between  Bruce  and  Wertenbaker  in  the  1920s,  Miller  and 
Rutman  in  the  1960s,  or  Greene  and  Fischer  in  the  1990s 
could  all  be  carried  out  within  the  shared  framework  of 
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cultural  determinism--whether  of  the  idealist  or  materialist 
varietY--totally  divorced  from  discussions  about  human 
nature,  as  early  American  historians  fumbled  with  deter- 
mining in  which  categorY--traditional  or  modern--theY  might 
lump  different  individuals,  communities,  or  societies. ^^ 

While  no  comparative  overview  of  behavioral  evidence 
across  time,  space,  and  culture  can  be  treated  as  final,  the 
evidence  on  labor  supply  as  a  whole  does  suggest  that  it  is 
time  for  historians  to  question  seriously  the  traditional 
and  modern  assumptions  that  underlie  much  of  their  analysis. 
Post-modernists  in  their  own  "idealist"  way  are  challenging 
these  core  assumptions.  However,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
post-modernism,  one  which  would  perhaps  even  more  radically 
challenge  the  core  assumptions  of  the  historical  discipline, 
but  from  the  opposite  "positivist"  direction,  the  only 
direction  from  which  one  can  even  begin  to  explain  such 
behavioral  regularities.  That  way  is  to  take  seriously  the 
idea  of  necessity  and  its  implications  for  the  ideas  of 
historical  continuity  and  a  common  human  nature  and  against 
the  ideas  of  a  traditional-modern  dichotomization  and 
irrepressible  environmental  forces  like  the  frontier  or  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production. 

Critiquing  the  shared  myths  of  traditionalist  and 
modernist  historians  does  not  deny  the  importance  of  or 
resolve  the  very  real  differences  between  these  two 
interpretations.  Their  debate  revolves  not  so  much  around 
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origins  or  behavior  but  around  the  traditional  versus  the 
modern  nature  of  the  early  Virginian  mindset.  As  both  sides 
would  emphasize,  no  matter  how  much  empirical  analysis 
reveals  about  behavior,  we  can  never  really  understand 
historical  actors  unless  we  understand  the  values  that 
underlay  that  behavior.  Our  analysis  has  revealed  the 
importance  of  examining  both  ideal  and  operative  values  but 
has  not  offered  a  solution  to  the  complex  tension  between 
these  two.  A  "positivist"  solution  is  feasible  but  any 
analysis  would  not  yield  readily  to  quantitative  methods  and 
would  thus  require  a  long  and  involved  investigation  into 
similar  tensions  in  different  times,  places,  and  cultures  to 
yield  the  same  level  of  confidence  as  statistical  analyses 
of  the  elasticities  of  labor  supply.  (For  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  and  a  possible  approach,  see  Appendix  IV. )  Pending 
the  results  of  such  an  analysis,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
domains  of  intellectual/cultural  and  social  historians-- 
ideas  and  behavior--are  equally  important  and,  for  solutions 
to  the  most  interesting  problems  in  historiography,  histor- 
ians working  in  each  domain  need  to  take  heed  of  the  work  of 
historians  working  in  the  other. 

Notes 


1.  See  Chapter  4,  n.  13. 

2.  The  necessity  framework  does  not  deny  any  role  for  oppor- 
tunity. Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  increased  opportu- 
nity might  very  well  have  played  an  important  role  in  diver- 
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APPENDIX  I 
MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


This  dissertation  employs  multiple  regression  analysis 
described  in  any  standard  statistics  textbook.  All  models 
are  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  algebraic  equation: 

Y  =  ao  +  ai*Xi  +  a2*X2  +  .  .  .  +  a^*X^  +  u 
where, 

Y  is  the  dependent  variable  (variable  to  be  explained) 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation 

Xj^,...,X^  are  the  independent  or  explanatory  variables 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation,  where  k  represents 
the  number  of  such  variables 

ag  is  a  constant  coefficient  (similar  to  the  y-inter- 
cept  in  a  simple  algebraic  equation) 

ai,...,a^  are  the  coefficients  of  the  independent  vari- 
ables 

u  is  the  error  term 

Multiple  regression  analysis  determines  the  coeffi- 
cients ao,...,a,j  which  provide  the  "best  fit"  upon  inserting 
sets  of  data  into  the  equations.   Since  the  data  involved  in 
multiple  regression  analysis  in  this  dissertation  is  annual 
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time-series  data,  the  "set  of  data"  is  that  unique  combina- 
tion of  dependent  and  independent  variables  which  occur  in 
any  particular  year,  say  1696.  "N"  represents  the  number  of 
sets  of  data  under  observation. 

Since  the  calculated  set  of  coefficients  ao,...,a^  is 
only  a  "best  fit,"  any  particular  set  of  data  will  rarely 
fit  the  equation  perfectly  so  an  error  term  u,  which  can  be 
either  positive  or  negative  and  differs  for  each  set  of 
data,  is  included  in  the  equation. 

The  multiple  regression  results  (whether  presented  in 
equations  or  tables)  list  the  values  of  the  calculated 
coefficients  ao,...,a^,  and  list  the  t-statistics  either  in 
the  right-hand  column  (Tables  I,  III,  and  IV)  or  in  paren- 
theses underneath  each  coefficient  (Table  II).  A 
"t-statistic"  is  the  measure  of  confidence  that  the  listed 
coefficient  is  not  merely  random  (i.e.,  is  significantly 
different  than  zero),  and  is  calculated  by  dividing  the 
coefficient  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  coefficient. 
For  most  analyses  presented  here,  t-statistics  of  around  2 
or  greater  indicate  that  there  is  statistically  less  than  a 
5%  chance  that  the  coefficient  is  purely  random.  Lower 
t-statistics  indicate  a  much  greater  chance  of  randomness 
and  5%  is  considered  by  most  econometricians  the  maximum 
degree  of  chance  acceptable  when  assessing  statistical 
significance.  Coefficients  that  have  less  than  a  5%  chance 
of  being  random  and  are  thus  statistically  significant  at 
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the  5%  level  of  significance  are  specially  indicated  by  an 
*.  Where  t-statistics  are  listed  in  parentheses  under  each 
coefficient  (as  in  Table  II),  they  are  presented  as  absolute 
values  (without  +  or  -  signs)  simply  for  ease  of  reading, 
because  the  t-statistic  will  always  have  the  same  sign  as 
the  coefficient. 

A  measure  commonly  presented  in  econometric  analyses  is 
the  R^  statistic,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  fraction  of 
variation  in  the  dependent  variable  that  is  explained  by  the 
regression.  Normally  the  higher  the  R^  the  better  the  model, 
but  the  R^  statistic  can  be  quite  deceiving  and  is  not 
sufficient  for  judging  the  statistical  significance  of  any 
particular  model  because  it  depends  heavily  on  the  type  of 
model  and  data  being  tested.  A  model  that  uses  a  lot  of 
individual-level  data  and  has  an  R^  of  0.15  may  be  much 
better  than  a  model  that  uses  aggregate-level  data  and  has 
an  R  of  0.90.  A  model  that  has  many  independent  variables 
relative  to  N  (such  as  Table  III)  can  also  have  a  very  high 
R  compared  to  a  model  which  has  fewer  independent  variables 
relative  to  N  (such  as  Table  IV).  However,  when  comparing 
two  similar  models  using  the  same  data,  R^  provides  a  quick 
check  of  which  model  is  best. 

Because  we  are  dealing  with  time-series  data  which 
often  tends  to  be  cyclical  in  nature,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant statistics  in  every  table  presented  is  the  "Durbin- 
Watson"  or  "D.W."  statistic.  A  major  assumption  of  multiple 
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regression  analysis  is  that  the  error  term  (u)  for  any  set 
of  data  should  be  random.  For  annual  time-series  data, 
however,  this  year's  error  term  is  often  related  to  last 
year's  error  term.  For  example,  if  last  year's  prediction 
was  high,  then  this  year's  prediction  might  tend  to  be  high. 
If  the  model  tends  to  overpredict  for  a  few  years  and  then 
underpredict  for  a  few  years,  this  is  called  positive  auto- 
correlation which  is  the  most  common  problem  in  normal  time- 
series  data.  If  the  model  bounces  back  and  forth  every  year 
between  overprediction  and  underprediction,  this  is  called 
negative  autocorrelation  which  is  much  less  common.  Autocor- 
relation could  be  due  to  problems  either  with  the  model 
(model  specification  error)  or  with  the  data  (error  specifi- 
cation error)  and  there  are  statistical  ways  to  test  for  and 
correct  this. 

The  Durbin-Watson  coefficient  is  a  measure  of  autocor- 
relation on  a  scale  of  0  to  4  with  0  (perfect  positive 
autocorrelation),  2  (no  autocorrelation)  and  4  (perfect 
negative  autocorrelation).  As  with  t-statistics,  we  are 
interested  in  when  the  odds  of  autocorrelation  being  prob- 
lematic have  less  than  a  5%  chance  of  being  random.  This 
depends  heavily  on  the  length  of  the  time  series  and  the 
number  of  independent  variables  in  the  model.  For  the  models 
and  data  examined  in  this  dissertation,  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  positive  or  negative 
autocorrelation. 


APPENDIX  II 
AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CHESAPEAKE  TOBACCO  PRICES 


Historian  Russell  R.  Menard,  who  has  done  yeoman's 
service  in  analyzing  both  actual  price  movements--determined 
primarily  by  an  analysis  of  prices  in  Maryland  probate 
records--and  contemporaneous  reactions  to  those  movements, 
has  found  a  close  positive  correspondence  between  the  two  in 
a  pattern  of  alternating  "booms"  and  "busts"  in  the  tobacco 
economy.^   But  his  analysis  of  opinions  about  tobacco  prices 
is  far  from  conclusive  since  he  dismisses  numerous  com- 
plaints of  poverty  (and  ignores  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
positive  statements)  during  his  booms. ^  Other  historians 
based  on  the  same  evidence  have  created  quite  different 
scenarios;  indeed,  one  historian's  bust  can  quite  literally 
be  another  historian's  boom.^  Although  strong  empirical 
support  for  Menard's  price  series  in  the  1680s  can  be  found 
in  the  letterbooks  of  William  Fitzhugh  and  William  Byrd  I-- 
where  their  regular  comments  on  the  tobacco  economy  closely 
match  the  ups  and  downs  of  Menard's  series--unfortunately  we 
have  no  similar  source  for  other  years. ^ 

Since  we  have  few  objective  measures  of  "perceived" 
necessity  and  since  there  is  no  better  tobacco  price  series 
available,  Menard's  price  series  proves  the  best  available 
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basis  for  modeling  "actual"  necessity  for  testing  hypotheses 
about  planter  behavior,  leaving  the  relationship  between 
perceived  and  actual  necessity  unspecified  for  the  time 
being. ^  Yet  historians  have  reasonably  questioned  whether 
Maryland  prices  are  appropriate  for  an  analysis  of  Vir- 
ginia--in  particular  whether  a  price  series  based  on  Mary- 
land low-quality,  oronoco  tobacco  grown  for  a  Continental 
market  is  applicable  to  Virginia  where  higher  quality  and 
sweetscented  tobacco  was  grown  for  a  restricted  English 
market.^ 

Although  there  were  undoubtedly  intraregional  differ- 
ences in  price,  one  can  make  a  fairly  good  case  for  the 
belief  that  the  Maryland  series  well  capture  aggregate  mar- 
ket changes  across  the  Chesapeake.  For  example,  one  might 
note  that,  although  it  is  difficult  to  judge  exactly  how 
large  a  region  in  the  Chesapeake  was  devoted  to  sweetscented 
or  how  much  of  total  Chesapeake  production  was  sweetscented, 
what  evidence  there  is  suggests  the  relatively  small  size  of 
sweetscented  to  overall  tobacco  production.  Traditionally 
scholars  have  suggested  that  sweetscented  was  restricted 
because  it  required  a  particular  soil  found  only  on  the  two 
peninsulas  between  the  James  and  the  Rappanhannock  Rivers, 
although  others  believe  the  soil  was  not  restricted  to  cer- 
tain peninsulas  but  rather  "the  banks  of  the  great  rivers, 
the  James,  York,  Rappanhannock,  and  Potomac."''  Based  on  the 
contemporary  (circa  1700)  estimate  that  only  a  third  of 
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Virginia  production  was  sweetscented,  combined  with  esti- 
mates that  Virginia's  tithable  population  comprised  two- 
thirds  of  the  Chesapeake  total  and  Virginia  tobacco  produc- 
tivity was  half  of  Maryland's  (due  to  Maryland's  preference 
for  quantity  over  quality),  we  would  estimate  that  sweet- 
scented  tobacco  made  up  only  a  sixth  of  total  Chesapeake 
tobacco  production.^ 

Furthermore,  one  might  make  a  case  for  the  interdepen- 
dence of  markets  for  different  grades  and  varieties  of  to- 
bacco on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Although  there  is  a 
universal  consensus  that  before  the  1720s  sweetscented 
earned  a  higher  price,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  prices  for  the  two  varieties  followed  different  tracks. 
Planters  did  regularly  make  the  distinction  between  oronoco 
and  sweetscented  on  their  hogsheads  and  "tobacco  notes"  and 
in  their  ship  manifests  and  correspondence  and,  when  con- 
signing their  tobacco  to  European  factors,  did  sometimes 
remark  on  distinct  oronoco  and  sweetscented  markets.  But 
rarely  in  their  laments  over  tobacco  did  planters  note  that 
farm  prices  for  one  type  of  tobacco  were  prospering  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. ^  Indeed,  in  the  mid-1680s,  the  clear 
correspondence  between  Menard's  price  series  and  comments  by 
William  Fitzhugh  and  William  Byrd  I  on  the  relatively  high 
tobacco  prices  in  1685  and  1686  suggests  similar  price 
fluctuations  across  the  Chesapeake.  ■'^°  The  meager  statisti- 
cal evidence  available  on  trends  in  Virginia  sweetscented 
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and  European  tobacco  prices  supports  this  conclusion. 
Perhaps  rather  than  thinking  in  terms  of  two  distinct 
markets- -oronoco  and  sweetscented--we  might  better  concep- 
tualize the  Chesapeake  tobacco  supply  as  a  continuum  of 
tobacco  varieties  or  grades,  dependent  on  many  factors 
including  soil,  rainfall,  temperature,  expertise,  honesty, 
and  good  fortune  in  tending,  curing,  and  packing. 

A  quantity-quality  continuum  hardly  suggests  two  dis- 
tinct markets:  English  demand  for  higher  quality,  sweet- 
scented  Virginia  tobacco  and  Continental  demand  for  lower 
quality,  oronoco  Maryland  tobacco.  Instead,  markets  in 
England  and  the  Continent  existed  for--and  merchants  in 
Virginia,  except  perhaps  in  years  of  the  worst  gluts,  were 
known  to  purchase--every  kind  of  tobacco  produced  in  the 
Chesapeake  from  the  worst  trash  to  the  choicest  grades. ^^  In 
1735  a  London  merchant  noted  on  sweetscented  that  "there  is 
but  little  of  this  sort  used  in  proportion  to  to  the  whole 
Consumption,  and  the  Tobacconists  find  among  the  common 
Tobacco. .. some  as  good  as  the  most  celebrated  crops." 
Eighteenth-century  merchants  substituted  oronoco  for  sweet- 
scented  with  little  complaint.^'*  Throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  planters  and  merchants  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic alternately  complained  about  or  defended  the  competi- 
tion from  lower-quality  tobacco,  which,  whether  legal  or 
illegal.  Englishmen  seemed  to  consume  in  great  quantities. ^^ 
Indeed,  if  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  markets  were  really  so 
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distinct  and  demand  for  Virginia  tobacco  was  so  specialized, 
one  would  wonder  why  Virginians  constantly  abandoned  efforts 
to  restrict  tobacco  production  because  of  Maryland's  refusal 
to  cooperate. ^^ 

In  their  tobacco  consumption  Englishmen  were  no  differ- 
ent from  other  Europeans  who  may  have  preferred  a  particular 
variety  or  grade  for  whatever  reason  but  in  weighing  price 
against  quality  showed  an  acceptance  of  a  wide  range  of 
tobacco  quality. ^^  While  the  English  market  perhaps  showed  a 
preference  for  higher  grades  of  tobacco,  neither  in  England 
nor  the  continent  were  the  markets  for  different  grades 
completely  independent.  Perhaps  more  accurate  is  Jerome 
Brooks's  conclusion  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "the 
only  Anglo-American  planters  unaffected  by  foreign  competi- 
tion were  the  specialists  in  the  finer  types  of  Virginia 
'sweet  scented'  and  producers  of  the  best  grades  of  'Orono- 
ko'  from  Maryland,"  undoubtedly  a  minority  of  both  planters 
and  tobacco  production.^® 
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gett  about  80  or  90  hogsheads  I  have  been  forced  to  looke 
over  near  400  and  I  fear  some  of  this  not  extraordinary. 
Abundance  of  tobacco  rotten,  of  which  I  believe  Mr.  Paggen 
[another  merchant]  hath  a  large  share."  See  Byrd  1:  105.  See 
also  Byrd  1:  29,  66,  87-8,  97,  107;  Fitzhugh  357.  Most  of 
the  top  English  tobacco  firms  in  the  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, although  specializing  in  either  Maryland  or  Virginia 
trade,  sold  locally  as  well  as  re-exported  to  the  continent. 
See  Byrd  1:  29,  67;  C.  M.  Maclnnes,  The  Early  English  Tobac- 
co Trade  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  1926)  60-1,  188;  Gray,  History 
1:  253;  N.  C.  P.  Tyack,  "The  Trade  Relations  of  Bristol  with 
Virginia  during  the  17th  Century,"  Master's  Thesis,  Bristol 
U,  1930,  26;  Middleton  126;  Price,  Tobacco  5-9,  88-9;  Rain- 
bolt  130-1;  Clemens,  Atlantic  Economy  37;  Main,  Tobacco 
Colony  22;  Price,  Perry  45-6,  159n71-3.  London  price- 
currents  often  carried  prices  for  a  dozen  grades  and 
varieties  of  Chesapeake  tobacco.  See  Menard,  "Tobacco 
Industry"  167n2. 

14.  Middleton  98-9. 

15.  On  domestic  production,  see  George  Louis  Beer,  The 
Origins  of  the  British  Colonial  System  1578-1660  (1908; 
Gloucester,  MA:  Peter  Smith,  1959)  112-6,  146-7,  165-8,  190- 
1,  403-8;  George  Louis  Beer,  The  Old  Colonial  System  1660- 
1754,  2  vols.  (1913;  Gloucester,  MA:  Peter  Smith,  1958)  1: 
138-46;  Maclnnes  75-129,  153-63;  Gray,  "Market  Surplus"  8- 
9;  Brooks  115-20;  Neville  Williams,  "England's  Tobacco  Trade 
in  the  Reign  of  Charles  I,"  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography  65  (1957):  408;  A.  R.  Williams,  "The  Gloucester- 
shire Tobacco  Trade, "  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Bio- 
graphy 79  (1971):  145-52;  K.  G.  Davies,  The  North  Atlantic 
World  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Minneapolis:  U  of  Minneso- 
ta P,  1974)  148.  On  bulk  tobacco,  see  Mcllwaine,  JHB 
1659/60-1693  322-3;  Middleton  118-20,  383-4nl20.  If,  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  tobacconists  illicitly  attempted 
to  market  Virginian  tobacco  by  blending  with  Spanish  tobacco 
and  labeling  it  the  "new  Spanish, "  by  the  late  seventeenth 
century  "counterfeiters"  went  so  far  as  to  sell  as  Virginia 
tobacco  "worthless  stalks,  and  leaves  of  the  forests,  mixed 
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with  dyer's  liquor,  starch,  spike,  and  oil.  The  leaf  itself 
was  sophisticated  by  the  addition  of  coal  dust  or  whatever 
else  seemed  suitable.  The  general  price  of  tobacco  in  a 
reliable  shop  was  twelve  pence  the  pound  then,  but  the 
artificial  product  brought  a  third  to  a  half  that  price." 
"Treating"  tobacco  in  England  was  so  notorious  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  that,  "when  it  became  more  profit- 
able, as  was  often  the  case,  for  English  importers  to  export 
tobacco  than  to  retain  it  for  home  consumption  the  unadul- 
terated product  was  actually  scarce  in  the  major  cities  of 
England."  See  Brooks  92,  See  also  Maclnnes  63-74;  Alfred 
Rive,  "The  Consumption  of  Tobacco  since  1600, "  Economic 
History  1  (1926):  69-70;  Brooks  54,  91-2,  104,  172;  Morton 
2:  511.  Indeed,  one  might  conclude  that  the  entire  opinion 
that  Englishmen  demanded  the  highest  quality  tobacco  was  the 
result  of  contemporary  propaganda  against  English  domestic 
production  in  the  same  way  that  earlier  merchants  had  argued 
against  attempts  to  prohibit  importation  of  higher-quality 
Spanish  tobacco  and  the  Virginia  Company  had  sought  to 
justify  shipping  lower-quality  Virginia  tobacco  to  markets 
outside  England.  Based  on  the  estimate  that,  circa  1700, 
approximately  a  third  of  tobacco  imports  were  retained  and  a 
sixth  of  total  imports  were  sweetscented,  this  suggests  as 
much  oronoco  as  sweetscented  was  consumed  in  England  even  if 
no  sweetscented  was  re-exported. 

16.  See  Chapter  3.  Cf.  Brooks  101;  Rainbolt  56.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  might  wonder  to  what  extent  did  the  instigators  of 
the  tobacco  cutting  riots  in  1682  purposefully  choose  only 
the  sweetscented  regions  for  destruction  based  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  distinct  markets.  See  Bruce,  Economic  History  1: 
406. 

17.  See,  e.g..  Brooks  104,  152;  Middleton  127-9;  Price, 
Tobacco  7-10,  52,  63,  89-90,  93-4. 

18.  See  Brooks  156. 


APPENDIX  III 
TOWARD  A  NECESSITY  SYNTHESIS 


Here  we  can  do  little  more  than  hint  at  what  a  "neces- 
sity synthesis  of  political  economy" --built  around  the 
classical  concept  of  "necessity"  or  "relative  poverty"  as 
the  central  element  in  human  motivation- -would  look  like. 
One  can  readily  identify  scholars  working  within  the  neces- 
sity framework  through  particular  keywords  (for  example, 
necessity,  coping,  deprivation,  pressure,  stress);  key  cita- 
tions (for  example,  to  Ester  Boserup,  Alexander  Chayanov); 
the  types  of  causes  (for  example,  declining  real  income, 
diminishing  per  capita  resources,  absolute  or  relative 
poverty);  and  the  types  and  direction  of  responses.  Although 
works  may  and  should  recognize  how  the  pull  of  opportunity 
affects  the  particular  response,  priority  is  always  clearly 
given  to  the  push  of  necessity.  Furthermore,  the  relation- 
ship between  cause  and  response  is  to  some  degree  reversi- 
ble. Like  the  backward-sloping  supply  curve,  a  rise  and  a 
fall  in  real  income  produce  opposite  effects.^  But  what  in 
practice  clearly  stands  out  is  the  regularity  of  the  types 
of  interdependent  responses  to  relative  and  absolute  poverty 
that  scholars  continue  to  identify  across  time,  space,  and 
culture,  so  regular  that  one  might  say  a  necessity  school  of 
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thought  exists  even  if  the  participants  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  similarities  between  their  works. 

When  discussing  contemporaneous  problems  of  political 
economy  or  searching  for  broader  theoretical  statements, 
necessity  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  mid-twentieth  century 
often  assumed  the  language  of  efforts  to  bring  an  actual 
"level  of  living"  in  line  with  a  relative  or  culturally- 
determined  "standard  of  living."^  After  World  War  II,  this 
terminology  shifted  as  level/standard  of  living  gave  way  to 
various  "relative"  hypotheses  and  theories  (for  example, 
relative  income,  relative  economic  status,  relative  depriva- 
tion) scattered  through  the  social  sciences.'*  All  of  these 
theories  share  much  in  common.^  Basically  all  involve  the 
notion  of  a  "negative  discrepancy  between  legitimate 
expectation  and  anticipated  actuality"  which  spurs  the 
individual  or  group  to  take  action  to  reduce  that  discre- 
pancy.^ This  idea  lies  at  the  heart  of  "relative  depriva- 
tion theory" --by  far  and  away  the  most  popular  of  these 
theories,  employed  by  sociologists,  economists,  political 
scientists,  anthropologists,  and  social  psychologists 
alike--but  with  obvious  parallels  to  a  diverse  number  of 
social  psychological  concepts  like  reference  group  theory, 
adaptation  level  theory,  Gerhard  Lenski ' s  "status  inconsis- 
tency", George  Homan's  "distributive  justice",  Leon  Festin- 
ger ' s  "social  comparison"  and  "cognitive  dissonance",  John 
Adams's  "equity",  Kurt  Lewin's  "level  of  aspiration",  John 
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Dollard's  "frustration-aggression,"  Emile  Durkheim's  "ano- 
mie",  "status  anxiety,"  Thomas  Pettigrew's  "social  evalua- 
tion," Thibaut  and  Kelly's  "comparison  level,"  and  Alex 
Michalos's  "multiple  discrepancy."^ 

While  these  social  scientists  have  been  rooting  the 
necessity  concept  in  social  psychological  theory,  behavioral 
economists  and  economic  psychologists  have  independently 
been  building  a  cognitive  psychological  model  of  necessity 
in  their  critiques  of  neo-classical  economic  theory. 
Attacking  the  neo-classical  assumption  of  a  universal 
maximizing  man,  these  approaches  have  converged  on  ideas 
about  attitudes  toward  effort  and  risk/uncertainty  appli- 
cable to  peasant  farmers  and  modern  firms  alike.  The  most 
important  concepts  include:  Herbert  A.  Simon's  "satisf ic- 
ing, "  which  Jon  Elster  has  translated  as  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention";  Harvey  Leibenstein' s  "X-ef f iciency, " 
which  rests  on  the  premise  that  "pressure,  from  whatever 
source,  will  result  in  a  movement  toward  procedures  closer 
to  maximization";  and  most  recently  Daniel  Kahneman  and  Amos 
Tversky's  highly  influential  "prospect  theory,"  founded  on 
the  idea  that  individuals  have  a  "risk  aversion"  for  gains 
(i.e.,  will  avoid  risks  in  the  pursuit  of  gains)  and  a  "risk 
preference"  for  losses  (i.e.,  will  take  risks  to  avoid 
losses ) .^ 

Although  the  social  and  cognitive  psychological  ap- 
proaches have  up  to  the  present  shown  little  tendency  to 
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overlap,  the  approaches  converge  in  a  common  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  deviation  from  some  target,  reference  point,  or 
aspiration  level  on  attitudes  and  responses.  This  deviation 
creates  in  one  direction  a  condition  of  necessity,  depriva- 
tion, tension,  deficiency,  pressure,  or  stress  that  promotes 
increased  effort  and  risk-taking;  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, ease,  relaxation,  satisfaction,  sufficiency,  competen- 
cy, feeling  of  well-being  that  encourages  decreased  effort 
and  risk-taking.'  When  the  aspiration  level  or  target  is 
conceived,  as  it  frequently  is,  as  current  or  customary 
wealth  or  a  standard  of  living  then  the  two  approaches 
converge  even  more  strongly. ^° 

At  a  more  macro  level,  both  environmentalist  and 
population  pressure  interpretations  of  social  evolution-- 
following  the  seminal  work  of  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  August 
Comte,  and  Herbert  Spencer--have  continued  strong  among 
Western  scholars  into  the  twentieth  century. ^^  William  Gra- 
ham Sumner  captured  this  view  as  well  as  anybody:  "Nothing 
has  ever  made  men  spread  over  the  earth  and  develop  the  arts 
but  necessity--that  is,  the  need  of  getting  a  living,  and 
the  hardships  endured  in  trying  to  meet  that  need"  kept  up 
by  population  pressure,  but  only  "in  the  middle  range,  with 
enough  social  pressure  to  make  energy  needful,  and  not 
enough  social  pressure  to  produce  despair. "^^  In  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century,  as  Pitirim  Sorokin 
noted  in  his  thorough  overview  of  the  literature  in  1927, 
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this  "demographic  school"  dominated  interpretations  of 

socetal  evolution  with  their  thesis  that, 

as  the  density  of  a  population  increases,  in  order  to 
subsist  it  must  either  improve  its  methods  for  the 
production  of  necessities,  make  their  distribution  more 
equal,  get  an  additional  means  of  subsistence  through 
the  military  plundering  of  other  societies,  migrate  to 
some  other  less  populated  countries,  or,  if  these 
outcomes  fail  to  be  realized,  then  the  population  must 
decrease  its  birth  rate  or  increase  its  death  rate,  in 
order  to  reduce  its  density. ^^ 

In  applying  necessity  to  problems  of  contemporaneous  politi- 
cal economy,  these  scholars  offered  divergent  solutions 
ranging  from  the  need  to  promote  the  "artificial"  necessity 
of  highly  interventionist  state  programs  to  the  "natural" 
necessity  of  the  market,  the  only  difference  often  being 
whether  they  believed  the  state  or  the  market  the  more 
effective  necessitating  agent. ^"^  This  approach  was  given  a 
boost  more  recently  by  the  highly  influential  work  of  Ester 
Boserup--stressing  the  positive  link  between  population 
pressure  and  agricultural  intensif ication--which  social 
scientists  in  various  disciplines  have  applied  to  societies 
from  prehistory  to  the  present. ^^ 

Within  this  necessity  framework,  scholars  have  argued 
over  the  priority  of  demographic  and  environmental  factors 
in  societal  evolution.  Although  classical  environmentalist 
distinctions  with  their  overtly  racialist  connotations  have 
gradually  faded,  debates  still  continue  over  whether  popula- 
tion pressure  or  environmental  change  was  the  key  factor  in 
driving  forward  the  process  of  societal  evolution,  and  whe- 
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ther  population  pressure  was  sufficient  or  whether  circum- 
scription (either  physical  or  sociopolitical)  was  required 
as  well.^^ 

Others  scholars  have  subsumed  necessity  within  over- 
arching theories  employing  terms  such  as  "disturbance, " 
"crisis",  "catastrophe,"  "distress,"  "task,"  "calamity," 
and--the  most  popular  and  general--Arnold  Toynbee ' s  "chal- 
lenge."^^ The  continuity  of  all  these  traditions  well  into 
the  mid- twentieth  century  among  certain  European  scholars 
was  noted  by  the  authors  of  the  United  Nations ' s  The  Deter- 
minants and  Consequences  of  Population  Trends  (1953): 

Demographic  necessity  is  thus  thought  of  as  the  mother 
of  invention;  or,  after  the  manner  of  Toynbee,  a 
demographic  challenge  will  produce  a  corresponding 
effort  to  increase  output.  They  thus  continue  in  the 
tradition  of  Malthus,  who  viewed  the  principle  of 
population  'as  the  essential  motive  force  behind  social 
progress.  '  ^® 

Paralleling  these  evolutionary  theories,  other  social 
scientists  have  independently  extended  similar  insights  to 
the  behavior  of  smaller  decision-making  units--whether 
individual,  family,  household,  or  community--stressing  a 
focus  on  "coping  strategies"  to  environmental  (physical 
and/or  social )  pressure  including  natural  disaster  and 
famine,  family  life  cycle  changes,  lower  staple  prices,  and 
class  exploitation.  These  approaches  emphasize  the  tremen- 
dous variety  of  responses  that  households  make  cross-cultur- 
ally to  encroachments  on  their  livelihood,  the  result  of  a 
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complex  decision-making  process  balancing  production  and 
consumption,  effort  and  leisure,  risk  and  security. 

The  most  famous  of  these  approaches,  since  its  redis- 
covery in  the  1960s,  is  Alexander  Chayanov's  critique  of 
neo-classical  economics  with  its  central  thesis:  "other 
things  being  equal,  the  peasant  worker,  stimulated  to  work 
by  the  demands  of  his  family,  develops  greater  energy  as  the 
pressure  of  these  demands  becomes  stronger, "  with  pressure 
generally  translated  as  increasing  numbers  of  mouths  to 
feed.  Elsewhere  he  notes,  "'Due  to  necessity,'  the  peasant 
initiates  what  are,  at  first  sight,  the  most  disadvantageous 
undertakings."^^  Although  Chayanov  explicitly  restricted 
application  of  his  theory  to  family  labor  households  and 
pre-capitalist  societies,  both  microeconomic  and  cross-cul- 
tural macroeconomic  research  have  convincingly  shown  that, 
ceteris  paribus,  higher  levels  of  fertility  and  population 
increase  lead  to  longer  hours  of  work  regardless  of  the 

20 

"capitalistic"  nature  of  the  economy. 

Studies  of  household  and  community  responses  to  famine 
and  other  disasters,  whether  drawing  explicitly  on  Chayanov 
or  not,  have  shown  similar  results,  revealing  little  dif- 
ference between  "absolute"  and  "relative"  levels  of  neces- 
sity in  the  types  and  direction  of  responses. ^^  Indeed,  some 
scholars  have  noted  that  all  societies  employ  cultural 
indicators  or  deviations  from  cultural  standards  ( for  exam- 
ple, declining  resource  variety,  increasing  work  loads. 
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intensifying  competition)  to  warn  of  impending  stress  well 
ahead  of  physiological  standards  and  to  activate  response 
strategies  (for  example,  production  intensification,  fertil- 
ity control,  migration) .^^  Similar  studies  concentrate  on 
how  peasants  and  family  farmers  survive  in  the  age  of  capi- 
talism and  the  coping  strategies  of  the  urban  poor  in 
Western  and  Third  World  cities. ^^ 


Notes 


1.  For  a  fuller  explication  of  the  synthesis,  see  Bruce  C. 
Baird,  "Toward  a  Necessity  Synthesis  of  Political  Economy, " 
unpublished. 

2.  Many  social  scientists  share  the  same  blindspot  as  his- 
torians, accepting  the  notion  that  necessity  could  force 
individuals  or  communities  to  adopt  some  practice,  but  failing 
to  conceptualize  that  a  reduction  of  that  same  necessity  could 
lead  to  abandonment  of  the  practice,  if  in  the  scholars' 
opinion  that  practice  seemed  in  line  with  "progress."  Although 
a  case  can  be  made  for  some  "stickiness"  in  a  particular 
direction  or  even  an  imperfect  "ratchet, "  often  rejection  of 
reversibility  represents  nothing  more  than  a  "bourgeois  bias." 
On  emphasis  on  reversibility,  see  D.  E.  Dumond,  "Population 
Growth  and  Cultural  Change, "  Southwestern  Journal  of 
Anthropology  21  (1965):  319-20;  E.  A.  Hammel  and  Nancy  Howell, 
"Research  in  Population  and  Culture:  An  Evolutionary 
Framework,"  Current  Anthropology  28  (1987):  144. 

3.  On  the  formal  distinction  between  "level"  and  "standard" 
of  living,  see  Don  D.  Lescohier,  The  Labor  Market  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1919)  95;  Hazel  Kyrk,  A  Theory  of  Consumption 
(Boston:  Houghton,  1923)  174;  William  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert 
Galloway  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society,  4  vols.  (New  Haven: 
Yale  UP,  1927)  1:  70-8;  Elizabeth  Ellis  Hoyt,  Consumption  in 
Our  Society  (New  York:  McGraw,  1938)  265-8;  Harold  W. 
Saunders,  "A  General  Theory  of  Population  Pressure, "  Journal 
of  Business,  University  of  Iowa  24  (1944):  11-15;  Joseph  S. 
Davis,  "Standards  and  Content  of  Living, "  American  Economic 
Review  35  (1945):  1-15;  E.  P.  Hutchinson,  The  Population 
Debate:  The  Development  of  Conflicting  Theories  up  to  1900 
(Boston:  Houghton,  1967)  149n.  For  examples  of  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  standard-of-living  theories  in  Europe  and 
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America,  see  William  Roscher,  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
2  vols.,  trans.  John  J.  Lalor  (Chicago,  1882)  1:  51-4;  2:  43- 
4,  221-3;  Simon  N.  Patten,  The  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics 
(Philadelphia,  1892)  128-34;  Simon  N.  Patten,  The  Consumption 
of  Wealth,  2nd  ed.  (Philadelphia:  U  of  Pennsylvania,  1901)  43- 
52;  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  The  Distribution  of  Wealth  (1904; 
London:  Macmillan,  1932)  165-84;  Sidney  Webb  and  Beatrice 
Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  2nd  ed.  (London:  Longmans,  1911) 
654-702;  A.  L.  Bowley,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Measure- 
ment of  Social  Phenomena  (London:  King,  1915)  149-88;  G.  P. 
Watkins,  Welfare  as  an  Economic  Quantity  (Boston:  Houghton, 
1915)  90-1;  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (Boston:  Ginn,  1919)  393;  Alfred  Marshall,  Principles 
of  Economics,  8th  ed.  (New  Haven:  Yale  UP,  1920)  688;  Kyrk 
172-85,  209-11;  Thorstein  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class  (1899;  Boston:  Houghton,  1973)  82-3;  Sumner  and  Keller 
1:  70-8;  Elizabeth  Ellis  Hoyt,  The  Consumption  of  Wealth  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1928)  37-43;  Richard  T.  Ely  et  al..  Outlines 
of  Economics,  5th  ed.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1935)  152-4,  428- 
9;  Warren  S.  Thompson  and  P.K.  Whelpton,  "Levels  of  Living  and 
Population  Pressure, "  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  198  (1938):  93-100;  Frank  H. 
Hankins,  "Pressure  of  Population  as  a  Cause  of  War, "  Annals 
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(1941):  794-805;  Harold  W.  Saunders,  "Human  Migration  and 
Social  Equilibrium, "  Population  Theory  and  Policy:  Selected 
Readings,  eds.  Joseph  J.  Spengler  and  Otis  Dudley  Duncan 
(Glencoe:  Free,  1956)  219-29;  J.  A.  Banks,  Prosperity  and 
Parenthood:  A  Study  of  Family  Planning  among  the  Victorian 
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APPENDIX  IV 
A  DUALISTIC  APPROACH  TO  THE  MIND-BEHAVIOR  PROBLEM 


Reformulated  based  on  our  analysis  of  ideal  and  opera- 
tive values,  we  can  state  the  fundamental  difference  between 
traditionalist  and  modernist  historians  in  this  way:  Were 
Virginians  guided  more  by  the  ideals  of  gentility  and  con- 
cern for  the  common  good  or  by  the  egoistic  pursuit  of  self- 
interest?  As  we  have  seen,  the  evidence  is  ambiguous.  Should 
we  trust  ideal  values?  Then  clearly  gentility  was  the  gui- 
ding principle.  Should  we  trust  operative  values?  Then 
clearly  self-interest  was  the  guiding  principle. 

We  have  shown  that  one  central  element  in  operative 
values--the  idea  of  necessity--seems  to  explain  much  of 
planter  behavior.  Does  this  imply  that  we  should  accept  the 
reigning  operative  values--what  psychologists  and  philoso- 
phers label  "commonsense  psychology" --as  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  mindset?  Their  are  a  couple  of  good  arguments 
against  such  a  view.  Firstly,  many  psychologists  dismiss 
"folk  theory"  as  "prescientif ic  mumbo  jumbo. "^  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  any  system  of  operative  values  will  well 
explain  behavior.  Indeed,  one  might  note  that  even  though 
the  idea  of  necessity  continues  to  explain  much  of  twen- 
tieth-century behavior,  and  people  today  have  little  trouble 
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understanding  behavior  driven  by  necessity,  twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans  hardly  give  necessity  the  weight  in  their 
system  of  operative  values  that  seventeenth-century  English- 
men did. 

Secondly,  a  mindset  resting  on  operative  values  leaves 
no  room  for  ideal  values.  Possibly  one  could  argue  from  the 
operative  emphasis  on  self-interestedness  that  justifying 
action  based  on  pursuit  of  the  common  good  was  simply  a 
rationalization  of  one's  interests.  But  while  this  might  be 
the  operative  explanation  for  other's  behavior,  this  was 
certainly  not  the  operative  explanation  that  actors  gave  to 
their  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  like-minded  individu- 
als. Perhaps  one  might  argue,  as  some  contemporaries  did, 
that  self-inflating  rhetoric  reflected  nothing  more  than 
"self-deception."  But  questions  then  arise  how  and  why  the 
ability  for  such  ubiquitous  self-deception  evolved  and  why 
such  a  lasting  power  in  the  face  of  such  widespread  cyni- 
cism? And  at  what  point  does  it  become  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  self-deception  and  a  genuine  belief  in  es- 
poused ideals  like  the  common  good?  Only  when  actual  behav- 
ior can  be  proven  to  be  contrary  to  some  "objective"  measure 
of  one's  self-interest?  Obviously  to  answer  such  questions, 
historians  would  need  to  look  far  beyond  seventeenth-century 
England  and  Virginia.  Any  ultimate  answer  would  need  to  be 
placed  in  evolutionary  time  and  would  require  comparative 
analysis  of  far  different  cultures. 
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Until  such  time,  however,  no  working  explanation  can 
ignore  either  ideals  or  interests.  Indeed,  while  the  modern 
social  sciences  seem  at  times  split  in  a  perpetual  idealist- 
realist  debate  between  the  "oversocialized  man"  of  Parsonian 
sociology  and  the  "undersocialized  man"  of  neo-classical 
economics,  most  scholars,  if  pushed,  would  admit  that  in 
general  one  can  not  explain  mind  and/or  behavior  without 
reference  to  both  interests  and  ideals.^  Even  in  the  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  when  so  much  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  egoistic  pursuit  of  self-interest,  extremists 
like  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  and  Mandeville--who  were  under- 
stood to  be  promoting  self-interest  as  the  sole  basis  of 
society--were  roundly  condemned,  despite  the  ubiquitous 
recognition  that  there  was  much  truth  in  what  they  said.^ 

The  most  likely  solution  is  simply  to  assume  some  sort 
of  tension  between  normative  ideals  and  egoistic  interests 
in  all  individuals  across  space,  time,  and  culture.  There  is 
much  precedent  for  such  a  "dualistic"  interpretation.  While 
classical,  medieval,  and  modern  scholars  have  been  variously 
labelled  either  optimistic  or  pessimistic  with  regards  to 
human  nature,  these  are  most  often  caricatures  because  close 
examination  shows  that  none  were  exclusively  so.  Thus,  for 
all  the  attempts  to  label  Machiavelli  as  either  an  optimist 
or  a  pessimist,  clearly  no  such  labels  fits  the  corpus  of 
his  thought  which  presumed  that  the  nature  of  man  was  the 
same  everywhere,  both  good  and  bad,  though  grown  worse  with 
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the  corruption  of  civilization  and  requiring  a  strong  poli- 
tical power  to  keep  in  check. 

From  classical  times  to  the  present,  scholars  have 
sought  to  define  man  as  an  "animal  plus,"  whether  the  "plus" 
be  rational,  social,  political,  or  whatever.  Apart  from  a 
few  extreme  primitivists  that  prefer  the  animal  part,  most 
scholars  suggest  the  "plus"  represents  our  higher  nature  and 
the  animal  our  lower  nature.^  In  the  Great  Chain  of  Being, 
man  made  up  the  "middle  link"  between  beasts  and  angels.^ 

Dualism  combining  some  sense  of  man's  perfectibility 
and  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  human  nature  appears  persis- 
tently and  ubiquitously  in  Western  thought  from  the  classi- 
cal age  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Augustine; 
through  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  of  Machiavelli, 
Thomas  Elyot,  and  John  Calvin;  to  the  modern  era  of  Adam 
Smith,  Immanuel  Kant,  Sigmund  Freud,  Emile  Durkheim,  Pitirim 
Sorokin,  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr.^  All  systems  of  Western 
thought  have,  in  fact,  incorporated  implicitly  or  explicitly 
the  tension  between  man's  higher  and  lower  nature,  reflected 
in  the  ubiquitous  acknowledgment  of  both  the  need  for  gov- 
ernment and  law  (to  regulate  man's  lower  nature)  and  the 
need  for  proper  moral  education  (to  train  and  encourage  his 
higher  nature).®  Although  the  major  goal  of  modern  politi- 
cal economy  has  been  to  sidestep  dependence  on  man's  fickle 
higher  nature  and  design  institutions  to  channel  man's  less 
fickle  lower  nature  to  serve  the  common  good,  no  system  of 
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Western  political  economy  has  ever  relied  solely  on  man's 
higher  or  lower  nature.^ 

Such  a  view  has  received  much  support  since  the  1960s 
from  social  scientists  seeking  to  explain  problems  left 
unresolved  by  either  the  Parsonian  or  neo-classical  ap- 
proaches. Thus  Howard  Margolis  employs  a  Darwinian  dual- 
utility  model  in  order  to  surmount  the  failure  of  rational- 
choice  theory  to  explain  behavior  in  public-goods  contexts, 
such  as  why  any  rational  actor  would  vote.''^°  Much  of  this 
work  has  recently  come  under  the  rubric  of  "socio-econom- 
ics."^^  However,  still  left  unresolved,  and  not  likely  to  be 
resolved  anytime  soon,  is  how  the  mind  manages  this  tension 
and  whether  the  tension  arises  strictly  from  "nature, "  the 
interaction  between  "nature"  and  "nurture,"  or  both.^^ 

American  intellectual  and  social  historians  might  well 
benefit  from  such  a  dualistic  approach  to  mind  and  behavior 
to  help  them  escape  from  a  tendency  either  to  dichotomize 
Americans  as  good  and  evil,  optimists  and  pessimists;  or  to 
ignore  altogether  any  tension  between  ideals  and  interests 
by  merging  them  in  concepts  like  "ideology"  or  "mentalite. " 
American  historians  have  long  employed  the  concept  of  dual- 
istic tensions  to  capture  the  complexity  of  certain 
"minds" --like  Turner's  idealist  and  realist  tensions  in  the 
Western  mind,  Parrington's  Puritan  and  Yankee  in  the  New 
England  mind,  Hofstadter's  "soft"  and  "hard"  side  of  the 
mind  of  the  American  farmer,  Bailyn's  liberal  and  classical 
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republican  tensions  in  the  mind  of  the  American  Whigs--but 
these  same  historians  have  just  as  readily  treated  the  mind 
of  other  Americans  (Easterners,  Southerners,  commercial  men, 
Tories)  as  quite  simple  with  no  such  tensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  scholars  as  diverse  as  Douglass 
Adair,  James  Scanlan,  Paul  Eidelberg,  Marvin  Meyers,  Garry 
Wills,  Morton  White,  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  and  Lance  Banning 
have  done  much  to  rescue  the  Founding  Fathers  from  the  black 
and  white  views  of  human  nature  imposed  by  Progressive  his- 
torians, views  that  can  only  be  categorized  as  gray,  stres- 
sing man's  higher  or  lower  nature  as  the  situation  demanded. 
An  explicit  affirmation  is  Washington's  1797  message  to  Con- 
gress, drafted  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  concerning  the  sala- 
ries of  public  officers:  "No  plan  of  governing  is  well 
founded,  which  does  not  regard  man  as  a  compound  of  selfish 
and  virtuous  passions.  To  expect  him  to  be  wholly  guided  by 
the  latter,  would  be  as  great  an  error  as  to  suppose  him 
wholly  destitute  of  them."-'^^ 

Historians  might  well  extend  such  a  dualistic  tension 
to  explain  the  persistence  through  the  nineteenth  and  into 
the  twentieth  century  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  "commonwealth 
ideology"  among  American  politicians,  farmers,  laborers,  big 
businessmen,  and  white-collar  professionals  alike  that  his- 
torians have  recently  done  much  to  resurrect  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  scholarly  consensus  on  the  triumph  of  econ- 
omic and  political  liberalism  by  sometime  in  the  nineteenth 
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century. ^"^  But  rather  than  alternately  celebrating  such  an 
ideology  as  a  communitarian  alternative  to  economic  and 
political  liberalism--or  dismissing  as  mere  rhetoric  and 
capitalist  rationalization  when  linked  to  more  conservative 
agendas--we  might  well  heed  historian  Paul  A.  Rahe,  who,  in 
his  recent  monumental  overview  of  the  history  of  republican- 
ism, has  perhaps  captured  as  well  as  anybody  the  essence  of 
this  dualistic  tension,  as  applicable  to  ancient  Greece  as 
the  modern  United  States: 

Odd  though  it  may  seem,  the  fact  that  hypocrisy  and 
self-delusion  are  needed  to  mask  the  partisan  character 
of  the  political  order  is  a  sign  of  man's  innate 
generosity  and  of  his  capacity  for  impartiality,  for 
they  are  the  dark  shadows  cast  by  the  tension  within 
human  nature  between  the  desire  for  private  advantage 
and  a  genuine  public-spiritedness.^^ 

Historians  and  other  social  scientists  need  to  begin 
exploring  the  degree  to  which  the  commonwealth  ideology 
continues  to  the  present,  as  paradoxically  moral,  constitu- 
tional, and  Machiavellian  today  as  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, combining  ambiguously  ideas  of  positive  and  negative 
liberty,  private  and  public  necessity,  and  individual  and 
common  good.  If  ideas  of  the  common  good  (or  public  inter- 
est) and  public  necessity  (or  national  interest)  sometimes 
fade,  they  certainly  become  clear  when  the  political  commu- 
nity senses  itself  endangered.  Traditional  ideas  about  pri- 
vate necessity  persist  in  criminal  law,  welfare  rights,  and 
the  persistence  of  charity.  A  personal  sense  of  individual 
and  common  good  regardless  of  disagreement  over  the  exact 
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nature  of  those  goods--including  belief  in  ideas  about  jus- 
tice, freedom,  natural  rights,  or  other  fundamental  laws-- 
have  in  the  past  and  continue  to  constrain  the  state. 
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